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PREFACE. 



The importance of adopting some mode of dealing 
with. Juvenile Delinquency very different from that 
now pTirsued by the State, appears to be generally 
acknow^ledged by all who have directed their atten- 
tion to tlie subject. Whatever views may be enter- 
tained respecting adult criminals, all agree that 
reformation is the object to be aimed at with young 
offenders ; nor is it doubted that the Gaol is not a 
true Reformatory School, though at present the only 
one provided by our country; since thousands of 
young cliildren annually committed to it come forth 
not to diminish, but to swell the ranks of vice. 

The appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 
to inquire into the condition of " criminal and des- 
titute juveniles,*' gives hope that some new system 
will, ere long, be adopted towards these unfortunate 
children. It behoves, then, all who feel a deep and 
stirring interest in the question, to throw as much 
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light as possible on the actual condition of these 
children, and on their position in relation to the 
rest of society ; to ascertain the results of the sys- 
tem adopted in other countries ; and to evolve from 
all those sources sound principles for the regulation 
of institutions in our own country similar to those 
which have been elsewhere successful. 

It is the object of the present work to offer a 
full and clear picture of the actual condition of 
Juvenile Delinquents, to consider their various cha- 
racteristics, to trace out their mode of life, to see 
their homes, and thence to learn their early influ- 
ences. Our attention will next be directed to the 
course at present adopted by society towards them, 
and having in a former work, shown the utter in- 
efficacy as well as costliness of the prison system, 
we shall endeavour to point out other evils which 
arise from it. The mode of treatment will then be 
considered which has been of late extensively 
adopted, with excellent results, in the United States, 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, with the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. 

It is not presumed that any thing new will be 
offered to those whose official position or voluntary 
devotion have brought this subject but too painfully 
under their notice, and whose own experience will 
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have anticipated the principles here developed. 
But the public in general know but little of it. 
The mass of society are better acquainted with the 
actual condition of remote savage nations, than with 
the real life and the springs of action of these children, 
whose true nature is less visible to the public eye 
when collected in a Ragged School, or swarming in 
by-streets, than is the state of little heathen children 
as exhibited in the Reports of Missionaries. Hence 
the general apathy to their moral danger ;— hence 
the difficulty with which hundreds only are wrung 
out of the already overtaxed benevolent few, to 
support institutions for the reclamation of our own 
young heathens, while thousands are oflfered with a 
lavish hand to convert those in foreign lands ; — hence 
the ignorance which exists of the means devised by 
enlightened philanthropists for their rescue, and of 
the principles which guide them. May this volume 
stimulate some to work in this sacred cause, — sacred, 
for it is the work of the Redeemer, ^^ to seek and to 
save them that are lost." 

Since the commencement of its preparation, one 
has been called from his labours in this world, to 
whom the author desires here to express her warm 
and grateful acknowledgments ; — to the late Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq., she feels deeply indebted for the 
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friendly encouragement and wise counsel, by which, 
as one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, he 
aided efforts made to raise the degraded class hitherto 
unassisted by the grants for public education, and 
directed the attention of the Privy Council to the 
importance of making a permanent provision for these 
children ; — ^the amount of valuable information which 
he collected in reference to important principles will 
be increasingly prized as the subject is more studied, 
while the deep and earnest conviction with which 
he called attention to a wise treatment of pauper 
and criminal children, will command more serious 
attention when uttered from the grave. May the re- 
moval of so devoted a labourer from this neglected 
vineyard only excite others to more zealous work, 
and may the Divine blessing rest on this and all 
faithful exertions. 

Bristol, Novemher, 1852. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

If we regard society as a whole, we may at onc(^ 
divide it into two great classes, those who live, or 
profess to live, under regard to law, human and 
divine, — and those who do not. These are grand 
moral divisions, which are irrespective of physical 
condition in society ; for among the first class may 
be found those who hardly know where they shall 
obtain their daily bread, who have barely sufficient 
for their needful shelter and clothing ; while among 
the second are those who abound in this world's 
goods, and who are usually regarded as holding a 
"respectable position in society." There are, in- 
deed, certain outward and visible signs of the inward 
condition, whereby the two classes are distinctly 
indicated to the experienced eye ; but poverty and 
destitution alone cannot be regarded as the sole cri- 
teria ; they are not in themselves the cause, though 
often the consequence of the spiritual condition of 
the second class. Yet the line of demarcation be- 
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tween tlie two classes is as certain in its existence as 
is that liae, invisible to the eye, with which the 
astronomer, who views the earth in its relation to 
the heavenly bodies, divides the northern from the 
southern hemisphere. 

In every grade of society the existence of this line 
is felt, if not openly acknowledged. In the higher 
ranks it does not cause the distinct separation that it 
does in the lower, because the conventional restraints 
imposed by established usage prevent that open vio- 
lation of the rights of others which exposes the 
offender to the interference of the law ; but as we 
descend in the social scale, the moral distinction 
becomes more and more obvious, until in the lowest, 
where all regard to public opinion is discarded by 
persons whose only law is that of their own will, 
there is a deep gulf fixed between those who fear 
God and those who do not ; and the first may not 
associate with the last, except at peril of moral 
destruction. 

The truth of this will be acknowledged by aU who 
have viewed society morally and spiritually. Sin 
against the laws of God, and offence against the 
spirit, if not against the letter, of the laws of man, is 
confined to no class of society. But in the higher 
classes it is so sheltered by those of the same caste, 
and controlled by public opinion, as not to be fre- 
quently the subject of legal interference; while as 
we descend, it becomes more gross, less controlled, 
more hurtful to society, — ^which consequently inter- 
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feres to defend itself by such means as it is able to 
employ. Hence these form a distinct class, living in 
antagonism with society. 

Now, it is only occasionally that the law actually 
takes within its grasp individuals of this class, — the 
class of persons who habitually live regardless ol 
God and duty. When it does so, it brands them as 
well as punishes them ; they are termed delinquents, 
felons, and the like ; and the amount of crime in 
England is computed by the number of annual con- 
victions. Such statistics show, indeed, the number 
of detected offences against the laws, but they by no 
means show the amount or degree of actual crimi- 
nality, for the greatest criminals often go unpunished 
for a length of time, and an offence which, in legal 
language, is a very serious one, may, in the circum- 
stances of the case, be no crime at all ; the skilful and 
gentlemanly swindler may defraud honest industrious 
persons of thousands of pounds, and go forth from 
the court unscathed, save by a flash of indignant 
denunciation, — ^while the individual convicted of the* 
high offence of housebreaking, and sentenced ac- 
cordingly, may be a poor houseless, starving, orphan 
child, who took a morsel of oatmeal to stop tlic^ 
cravings of nature. Such anomalies bear the name 
of Justice in our days ! 

But while delinquents, /. e., offenders against hu- 
man laws, will be found in every grade of society, 
they will not, for the reason above stated, occur so 
frequently in the higher as in the lower classes ; in 

B 2 
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these last also greater temptations exist to commit 
those overt acts of dishonesty, to which their more 
easy circumstances present no allurements in the 
former. Hence, whatever moral delinquency exists 
in the higher and middle classes of society, the 
avenging hand of the law falls almost exclusively 
on the lower, and a gigantic array of learned judges, 
recorders, gownsmen, benched magistrates, vigilant 
police officers, with their numerous subordinates, is 
compelled to wage a close and interminable war- 
fare with a degraded class ; — these, nevertheless, go 
on and flourish in our very midst, living in idleness 
and luxury on the spoil of the industrious and frugal, 
until, undeterred by the detection of their com- 
panions, they too are taken prisoners ; still, though 
in durance, they live on the toil of their country- 
men, until again at liberty to pursue the same mode 
of life with greater circumspection, with unconverted 
hearts ! If such is the painful truth in reference to 
adults, how much more fearful is it as regards youth- 
ful criminals! We do indeed find occasional in- 
stances in which such glaring violations of law are 
committed by adiilts who move in the higher circles 
of society, as compel justice to assert its dignity, 
and to pour a fearful retribution on the offender's 
head. Our own day has not witnessed a more atro- 
cious murder than was committed lately, even by 
one who, as a professor, should have been the in- 
structor of youth ; no influence, no regard to station 
or to talents, no outward show of morality, sheltered 
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his cool, kardened guilt from the legal punishment. 
But when do ^wg hear of a child heing brought to trial 
for his offences from the higher classes of society ? 
When do -we see the children of parents of respect- 
able character appear before the magistrates ? — 
When do Tve find fathers who live honestly bringing 
their sons ixp for punishment for thefts committed 
on themselves ? Yet every magistrate exercising his 
duties in. a large town, can testify how often such 
cases appear before him from among the pariah 
class. Why is this ? Is it that dishonesty does not 
occur among the higher ranks of society? We 
know the contrary, and that even children of noble 
parents have been found as regardless of the property 
of others as those of the poor. But in these higher 
classes the yoimg have a protecting care to shield 
them from a treatment which would be their inevit- 
able ruin ; — ^in the "perishing and dangerous classes," 
the child is, almost from infancy, exposed in his im- 
matured, inexperienced, and untaught condition to 
face the dangers and share the treatment of a man ! 
In the more favoured portion of society, parental 
love shelters like a guardian angel tender childhood, 
defending it from physical want, from spiritual 
danger; nor is the care relaxed, but rather in- 
creased, when independent boyhood would fain be 
freed from parental control, for then even greater 
dangers may assail him, and he still needs for his 
guidance the firm authority of a father, the yet 
more powerful check of a mother's love. How can 
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the law grasp him ? Is it to him or to his father 
that men complain when he has proved a nuisance 
to them? Is it from liim or from his father that 
they claim indemnity, for losses sustained from him? 
Our courts of law can bear testimony. But these 
poor pariah children, these '^ moral orphans," who 
watches over them with tender care through their 
early years ? The streets their nursery, an elder 
brother or sister already well versed in crime their 
nurse, sometimes diiven almost from their mother's 
breast to seek their own living, knowing a father often 
only by hearing his curses, or bearing his drunken 
brutality, defying in the earliest years a parental 
authority which has been used but to abuse them, 
they have at twelve, perchance even at eight or nine 
years of age, the detennined will, the violent passions, 
even the knowledge, in crime, of a man ; why should 
not the law treat thum as such ? And so it does ! 

IVliy should it not ? Because there is another 
law besides the law of man, — the law of nature, of 
Christ, of God ; a much higher one, infinitely higher, 
to which the human law must bow, however much 
with its whips and scoui'ges, its bolts and bars, it 
may defy the law divine. True Christian men Tvoll 
never obey any human authority, if by doing so they 
disobey their Master. AVTiy do we not find those 
who are defrauded by a high-born child, delivering 
him up to the magistrates ? AVhy do we not hear of 
those whose gardens are assailed by constant attacks 
from the sons of gentlemen in a neighbouring school, 
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pursuing tlie tliieves and handing them over to the 
next justice of tlie peace ? miy do we not read of 
pious parents carrying to a court of law their children 
who have practised on themselves or their neighbours 
serious thefts, and as a religious duty delivering 
them up to be dealt with as the law directs ? The 
answer is self-evident. Because society is fuUv 
assured tliat such a course pursued towards a eliild 
would brand liim for life, would not reform him, but 
would almost certainly ruin his character; it is 
equally certain that it is to parental authority that 
the child ouglit to be consigned. Why, on the other 
hand, do we hear of a young child being seized by 
an officer, carried before the magistrates, introduced 
to the prison, for the theft of a few halfpence ; — boys 
sent for thiree months to Bridewell for stealing three 
apples ; — ^parents ha^-ing their children sent to gaol 
for robbing themselves? Because society, though 
equally assured that such treatment will but harden, 
and probably corrupt the child, is actuated towards 
him only by a desire of self-protection, and too 
often also a spirit of revenge ; — ^because there is 
no parental authority to which the cliild can be 
consigned. 

What then is to be done? The answer is. here 
also most plain. Christian men and Christian women 
must become the fathers and mothers of these "moral 
orphans." They must restore them to the true 
condition of childhood, give them a home, open 
their souls to good and holy influences, if need be 
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correct them, but witli a loving severity, and so under 
God's blessing restore tbem to society, prepared to 
fiU well their station in it, and to pass honourably 
through this life, always striving to attain to a better. 
But how can these Sisters of Charity, those 
Brothers of Mercy, obtain the trust which they so 
much covet, which their hearts long for ; if they are 
poor in this world's goods how shall they feed the 
large family whom they have adopted in loving 
obedience to the Saviour's command ? The parents 
have a legal hold on the children, and will not give 
it up, for they cannot discern their children's true 
good ; the law has laid its grasp on them, and so 
long^ as they remain in its custody it may not yield 
them up, for they are the " children of the State ;" 
or the child, already independent, knows how to 
claim the privileges of manhood, and "the liberty 
of the subject" must not be interfered with, even to 
save him from destruction. The legislature only 
can take from the parent the authority which he has 
abused, still binding him to the duty which nature 
has imposed, the maintenance of his child; the 
legislature only can delegate to authorized agents the 
care of the ^^ State children," as a parent intrusts his 
offspring to an instructor in whom he confides ; the 
legislature only can authorize magistrates to take 
from the vicious boy the liberty which makes him a 
bane to society, and consign him, for such length of 
time as may be needftd, to persons who can and will 
watch over him with parental anxiety ; providing at 
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the same time for liis maintenaiice from public funds, 
and when practicable from the resources of his lawful 
guardians. 

Here, it is conceived, lies the scope of the whole 
question, and if these principles are understood and 
conceded, none can say, on the one hand, that 
reliance is placed in government to do that which 
individual devotedness alone can truly accomplish ; 
or, on the otlier, that it is proposed for private per- 
sons to do wtat can be achieved only by govern- 
ment. 

It will be presumed that the reader is acquainted 
with the former work by the same author, " Refor- 
matory Schools for the Children of the Perishing 
and Dangerous Classes," and it wiU therefore be 
unnecessary to do more than incidentally allude to 
the facts there stated; it may, however, be useful 
here to make a brief recapitulation of the general 
subject of that book. 

Having given some faint idea of the actual 
amount of juvenile crime in our country, as esti- 
mated by official criminal returns, and of the abso- 
lute ignorance of these criminal children, irrespec- 
tive of the actual amount of education they had 
received, a picture was presented of the " children 
as they are ;" and some of the principles were con- 
sidered which should guide iu all attempts to reform 
them. These attempts were then reviewed. The 
first great movement to raise from spiritual and 
physical degradation the little heathens of our own 

B 3 
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land, was that of Sunday Schools, which in its 
origin was directed to the very class which we 
are now considering ; and then, as now, religion 
was the moving spring, and Christian influence 
brought to bear on the outcasts, eflccted wonderful 
transformations. But religious teaching alone proved 
insufficient for the elevation of the ^^ perishing and 
dangerous classes," and the institution of Sunday 
Schools, where religious instruction was communi- 
cated by voluntary teachers, gradually became appli- 
cable only to a higher class of children, those of the 
labouring poor, to whose weekly secular education 
this was supplementary. This work of Sunday- 
school teaching, has always been a purely voluntary 
one, neither soliciting nor receiving any aid from 
public educational funds ; it has always been felt 
that government aid and inspection would be fatal 
to what must be a heartless labour, if not a labour 
of love and Christian zeal. The Ragged School 
movement originated in the same way and with 
the same objects, and its vokmtary teachers still 
gladly bring their offering of time and unwearied 
effort in the hope of imparting to these destitute 
ones the religious treasures they possess ; they too 
jealously shrink from government aid, accompanied 
as it must be with inspection. But a Sunday even- 
ing's lesson is utterly inadequate to change the 
whole nature of a child, and to counteract six long 
days of evil instruction. Other evenings were 
added, but these also were insufficient; the little 
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light which. th.ese attempts threw on the condition 
of these children, only revealed the appalling dark- 
ness of their condition, without dispelling it. It 
was perceived that there must be daily teaching, 
but it was not understood that an ill-paid and ill- 
trained teaclier was not calculated to raise the con- 
dition of cliildren requirmg peculiar knowledge, 
peculiar skill, pecuhar zeal and. patience to produce 
any real and abiding effect upon them. It is not 
generally understood yet ; and therefore we so often 
find the supporters of these schools satisfied, if they 
have been able to obtain a teacher at a very low 
salary, Tvho will undertake to manage some 200 
children, and to make them go through a certain 
examination at an appointed time. But if a Free 
Day School is to be adapted to the peculiar wants 
of this class, it must, as was shown by example, be 
a very expensive one, and yet it is unable to meet 
the government requirements for educational grants, 
which are adapted to a higher class of schools. If 
then education is to be brought within the reach of 
a class below that attending the National and 
British Schools, it must be by enlisting the zeal both 
of paid teachers and of voluntary workers, aiding 
and directing it by government grants proportioned 
to the necessary expenditure of the school; the 
inspection being directed solely, as in the Dissenting 
schools at present, to the general management and 
the secular education, the religious instruction being 
left entirely to the managers and teachers. 
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But, were sucli schools so extensively established as 
to meet the wants of aU below the existing pay schools 
who would attend them, there is a large class, and that 
most requiring aid, who neither can nor will attend 
them. They cannot, by reason of extreme poverty, 
which obliges even the young children, to seek in 
some way how to satisfy the cravings of nature ; — 
they will not, because they prefer liberty, and their 
parents prefer their unlawful gains. To feed and 
clothe them, as well as teach them, will not effect the 
end of obtaining from these children a regular atten- 
dance, and will besides encourage culpable neglect in 
the parents, thereby encouraging pauperism and vice. 
Liberty must be resigned if charity is accepted ; and 
the law must here interfere, and oblige such parents as 
neglect to send their children to any school, (thus allow- 
ing them to be a nuisance to society,) to send them to 
an Industrial School, where a certain amount of work 
shall be rewarded with the needful supply of food. 
This principle has been fully developed and amply 
tested at Aberdeen; — it needs but for the govern- 
ment to give magistrates authority to enforce such 
attendance, and to the parishes to pay in such cases to 
the School rather than to the parent any allowances 
to which the child has a claim. The educational 
grants having been adapted to the Free Day School, 
will supply part of the instructional expenses, and 
the zeal of voluntary workers will do the rest, as has 
been sufficiently proved in many large towns. But 
the next class, the delinquent children, are become 
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the " cliildreii of the State," and for them she there- 
fore provides a school, the Gaol. An inquiry was 
made into the adaptation of this school to erring 
cluldreBL ; — ^it was found to be most costly, most ineffi- 
cacious for any end but to prepare the child for a life 
of crime. But how can benevolent effort reach these 
children ? It cannot^ as the law now stands. Yet, 
in other countries, the State intrusts dehnquent chil- 
dren to those who with Christian devotion will take 
on themselves the parental charge of them. Such 
establishments were examined, founded by the zeal 
of ardent lovers of the lost and perishing; in 
these the spirit of a Christian family infused into 
the children produced effects which arise from no 
prison discipliue or mercenary teachers. Mettrai is 
a powerful contrast to Parkhurst, which is a prison 
rather than a school. In England the experiment 
has also been tried whether children, even after 
numerous convictions, may not be made good and 
useful citizens ; it has been proved that they can be 
so ; in these establishments also a religious spirit and 
individual influence, have been the moving springs 
of the institutions; — they have only wanted legal 
power of detention, and funds; — ^magistrates and 
judges have wanted power to commit children to 
them under due security ; — authority has also been 
required to oblige parents, while deprived through 
their criminal neglect of the care of their children, 
still to contribute to their maintenance. 

It is hoped that these points were aU fully proved ; 
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but when preparing to carry them into practical 
operation in our. own country, many difficulties arise, 
which a fuller knowledge of the class for whom we 
desire legislation, might remove; — ^many questions 
occur as to what kind of discipline is the most truly 
reformatory ; — ^many objections are made by those 
who, viewing the subject in different aspects, see it 
in a different light; — above all, scepticism exists as 
to the possibility of really reforming children who 
have once entered the lists of vice. A very wide 
field of further inquiry is thus opened, part of which 
we shall now attempt to explore. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSES. 

JuvENii^ Delinquents! The very term is an 
anomaly, and should startle us as something mon- 
strous and fearfid ; something which should lead us 
to think, *^ How can this be ? And if it be so, what 
can each one of us do to remove so dreadful an evil?" 
For we are speaking of children, — of young beings 
but recently come from the hands of their Maker, of 
whom the Saviour has said, that '^ of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven," and that unless we be con- 
verted and become as such, we can in no wise enter 
therein ; — Children of whom he declared, " Whoso- 
ever shall receive one of such in my name receiveth 
me," and the care of whom as his "lambs" he 
committed with twice repeated injunctions to that 
apostle whom he appointed to be the rock on which 
his church should be built. Yet these are called, 
perhaps are, delinquents ; not only perishing from 
lack of knowledge, from lack of parental care, of 
all that shoidd surround childhood, but they arc 
positively become dangerous; dangerous to society, 
which rises in formidable array to defend itself 
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against them, and in a condition most dangerous 
to the world around, to succeeding generations, 
to their own souls ! And of what worth is every 
immortal soul ! Such a condition is one of jljlevous 
moral disease ; it needs a moral hospital, and requires 
a treatment guided by the highest wisdom of those 
who have learnt the art of healing from the Physician 
of souls. 

A strong analogy may be traced between spiritual 
and physical disease, and no dissimilar mode of 
treatment should be applied to both. Now when a 
skilful and an experienced physician undertakes the 
treatment of a new and complicated case, he not only 
notes careftJly aU the symptoms of the disease, 
comparing them with those usually attendant on it, 
but he investigates into the ordinary habits and 
manners of his patients, and the tendencies both of 
mind and body which appear natural to him; he 
ascertains how far his present complaints arise from 
his original constitution, or are occasioned by ac- 
cident, and thus forms some opinion respecting the 
deep-seated causes of the malady, which must be 
removed before any but a temporary cure can be 
anticipated. Nay, more ; our philosophic practitioner 
inquires into the history of the parents and even 
remote relatives, to ascertain whether the disease is 
one transmitted from generation to generation as an 
iU-omened heirloom, and showing some unfortunate 
conformation which is likely to be a never-ending 
source of evil until the whole race is exterminated. 
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or whether tliese tendencies have developed them- 
selves in disease only in peculiar cases^ and under 
injudicious treatment, but are susceptible of being 
turned to good accoimt, and rendered compatible 
with a healtliy state of the system imder wise 
management. All this having been ascertained, he 
will consider Trhat will be the best treatment of the 
case. Such, a course we shall now pursue in reference 
to juvenile delinquents. They are a sadly diseased 
set of patients, whom some, in desperation, would 
gladly exterminate, if they could. Fortunately 
they cannot ; indeed, it would be of little use to 
themselves or to others if they were able, for 
abundance of other poisonous weeds would be 
continually springing up with a rank growth, in a 
soil filled with all sorts of impurities ; — they cannot 
sweep those poor diseased children away — ^we must 
try to cure them, and to eradicate the seeds of the 
complaint. 

Let us note the symptoms of these youthful patients, 
and then consider what should be their treatment. 

When juvemle offenders are spoken of, young 
thieves are usually intended ; for an examination of 
the annals of crime will show that varied as are the 
offences of adults, those for which children are 
arraigned in a Criminal court are almost invariably 
thefts more or less trivial; as thieving is that 
particular kind of delinquency which is most incon- 
venient and annoying to society at large, so one 
branded as a thief is usually regarded with as much 
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repugnance and fear as if he were known to have a 
contagious disease. There are many other forms of 
juvenile delinquency, not less dangerous to the 
individual, or ultimately injurious to society; but 
these do not come under the cognizance of the law, 
which so scrupulously abstains from interfering with 
the liberty of the subject ; we cannot therefore at 
present speak of these. 

We will take a few examples of these different 
cases. 

V. is a steady energetic boy ; no one who sees 
him working vigorously and cheerfully in the 
shoemaker's class of an Industrial School, with an 
open intelligent look, would place him in the class 
of young thieves ; still less would any one have 
felt any fear of him who saw him a little time since 
actively and usefully engaged in a respectable 
bookseller's shop. There was no dishonesty found 
in him there ; he was discharged from a change of 
arrangements being made in the business; he did 
not succeed in getting another place, was thrown 
among idle and bad associates in the streets, was 
detected in thieving, and sent to gaol for some 
months for this, his first offence, — ^has now a prison 
brand upon him, and cannot get work. 

The visitor to a Ragged School, who expects to 
find many thieves among the scholars, would proba- 
bly not select that fine intelligent monitor who is 
skilfuUy managing a young class. P. came out of 
Bridewell that very morning, and went straight to 
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his teacher to ask counsel and help. lie said that 
he had been driven to stealing by absolute want of 
food. He had been deserted by his mother, and the 
relatives who gave him a lodging could not supply 
his needs. His teacher was aware that he had been 
in prison two or three times before from a similar 
cause, but yet, from a knowledge of his character, 
felt a confidence that he might be trusted, and teas 
not mistaken. 

Nor would that green-grocer's errand-boy, G., be 
suspected to be of the pariah caste. He is earning 
in the neighbourhood of London \2s, per week, and 
the customers congratulate themselves on having so 
active, regular, and well-conducted a lad to serve? 
them. One morning he offered the cook in a family 
he attended to change a half-sovereign for her, 
and she gave him one which she had just received 
from her mistress, and which both had happened 
to remark as peculiarly new and bright. In the 
evening he brought back one evidently a coun- 
terfeit, much rubbed, and sho^Hng the base metal. 
He asserted that tliis was the one he had re- 
ceived in the morning, that his mistress on trying 
it had discovered it to be bad, and that he should 
himself be at the loss of it unless it were changed 
for him. Inquiry was made of his mistress, when it 
was discovered that the whole was a tissue of false- 
hood, and no doubt remained, after the investiga- 
tions that were made, but that he was an accomplice 
of coiners. 
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None would imagine that that well-dressed, re- 
spectable youth belonged to the class we are con- 
sidering. Nor did the benevolent founder of the 
" Place of Repentance" for thieves, when this young 
man came as a visitor, and spent some hours with 
him in friendly conversation, expect that, in conclu- 
sion, he would request admission for himself ! He 
was told that the establishment was not for such as 
he. But the next morning he appeared before the 
master in old and worn attire, confessed by what 
means he had hitherto lived, and expressed his de- 
termination henceforth to maintain himself only by 
what he earned by the sweat of his brow. 

Juvenile thieves must not, then, all be classed to- 
gether, any more than all those patients who are 
brought within the walls of an Infirmary ; nor would 
even an experienced eye be always able to detect 
those who are now to be numbered among them ; 
many fine open-looking boys who really belong to 
the felon class, as the law now stands, would pass 
without suspicion, while many wretched half-starved 
creatures, who would naturally be placed in it by 
most, may prove to have committed no greater 
oflfence than seeking, in ways which to their view 
were quite innocent, to obtain their daily bread by 
mendicancy. 

Even in prison we may find many who would 
appear most undeservedly its inmates. That youth 
X., gentle, earnest, serious, working diligently in 
his solitary cell, and thankfully availing himself of 
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the means of instruction oflFered him, had been un- 
instructed and untrained until he committed the 
offence for "w^liich he was sent to Parkhurst ; then 
he was very miserable, and at last, in a sort of 
desperation^ endeavoured to escape. For the crime 
of hoTisebreaking committed in the attempt, he was 
again condemned to transportation. Now his spirit- 
ual nature lias been awakened ; he feels, as he says, 
that he lias begun a new and better life ; he sub- 
missively, and even happily, bears his punishment, 
and if he vrere at large, there is every prospect that 
he might become an honest and respectable man. 

Some, hoTvever, do at once reveal themselves in 
their true character. The experienced eye readily 
detects the elder S. as an old offender, though still 
young, by his determined independent manner, his 
dress so different from that of a hard-working lad, 
and a certain indescribable air which at once points 
him out as the associate of rogues. His little brother 
at eight, has the resolute gait of a man, and the 
rapid movements of his fingers reveal him as an 
experienced thief; the older one has escaped de- 
tection, -while his associates have been imprisoned or 
even transported ; the younger has been more than 
once in Bridewell, but that does not inspire him with 
such terror as school ; though kindly treated there, 
and offered a warm fire and even dinner, he prefers 
shivering in the streets to resigning his liberty. 

That clever, self-indulgent-looking lad, R., has 
never worked in his life ; he left an easy place which 
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was provided for him in a few hours ; he has found 
a readier means of supporting himself; though his 
only parent regrets his way of life, she has no 
power to curb him ; he has entered on a way of life 
which he will probably continue if not checked. 

There can be no doubt respecting that wretched 
lad, A. ; crime is written on his countenance in 
characters that cannot be mistaken, and yet his 
miserable, ragged, barefooted aspect shows that he 
is not reaping, like S., the reward of his iniquity, 
and leads one to ask where is that poor boy's home. 
He has no home, he has recently sought in vain ad- 
mission to the poor-house ; its guardians concern 
themselves not for him more than to drive him from 
them unrelieved, undirected where to go ; and society 
waits to give him an abode until he has qualified 
himself by overt crimes to become one of the *^ chil- 
dren of the State ;" then he will be again provided 
with one with which he is already familiar — the 
Gaol. 

These two lads may tell their own short but heart- 
stirring tale, as recorded in the journal of a London 
Ragged School Teacher : — " Two miles from this 
place all round," says D., " I don't think I could 
stand on any spot, and be out of sight of places I 
have robbed. If the houses could speak, one or 
two or more would say, you have robbed us." " I 
have broken into many houses," says another youth 
of sixteen, " and gone all over them at dead of 
night, and have taken things off the bed where they 
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have been asleep." " Suppose they had awoke," 
said the master. " It would have been best for 
them to have kept quiet ; they would not have been 
the first we have settled with the noddy (life pre- 
server)." 

All of these are classed by the law among juvenile 
delinquents, and all of them have, indeed, trans- 
gressed the la^w of God and of man, yet we do not 
perceive in most of them at a cursory glance, or even 
on close commnnication with them, anything which 
need separate them from others as afflicted with a 
contagious disease, still less do we discover any 
symptoms which should make us pronounce them 
incurable. There are, however, striking differences 
in them which, may suggest a division of the whole 
into the following classes : 

The Jirst class consists of daring, hardened young 
offenders, who are already outlaws from society, 
caring for no law divine or human, perhaps knowing 
none ; they live notoriously by plunder ; their hand 
is against every man, and every man's hand is 
against them. That such exist in our civilized land 
is a disgrace to it, and betokens a strange apathy to 
evil, or a strange want of power to grapple with it. 
But they do exist. Such are the two lads from the 
London Kagged School who, in youth, have the 
unblushing audacity of villains of maturer years. 
One of them has even been dismissed from the school 
at the request of the scholars themselves, wild and 
bad as most of them probably were. Such boys will 
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generally be deemed incurable, from wbom nothing 
is to be expected in after life, but to be a plague to 
society as long as they are at large. We need hardly 
ask what has been their previous history ; it is cer- 
tain that they have led an undisciplined childhood, 
over which no moral or religious influence has been 
shed, and which has been untrained to any useful, 
industrious habits. What are the means by which 
even such as these have been subdued ? — ^these very 
lads themselves will appear hereafter. 

The second class is, if possible, more dangerous to 
society than the first, because more systematic in 
their life of fraud, and often less distinguishable by 
their external appearance and manner. These are 
youths who are regularly trained by their parents or 
others in courses of professed dishonesty, some as 
pickpockets, others as coiners, or in such varied 
modes of depriving their neighbour of his property 
as their pecidiar circumstances may suggest. The 
condition and character of the professed pickpockets 
will receive full consideration hereafter ; such was 
probably the well-dressed youth who,happily, was led 
to a place of repentance, for they not unfrequently 
have the semblance of young gentlemen. The green- 
grocer's lad, G., is an example of a young coiner; here 
a boy of apparently good dispositions and talents 
which might enable him to gain an honest livelihood, 
is already an artful adept in crime, and likely to become 
even more injurious to society than the preceding class, 
because practising dishonesty in a way which can 
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be less guarded against. Sergeant Adams, in his 
charge to the grand jury of the county of Middlesex 
in 1849, gives the early history of one of this nume- 
rous class of young offenders, referred to, also, in his 
evidence before the Lords' Committee, in 1847. [ Vidf* 
"Refonnatory Schools," p. 255.] In November, 
1837, a boy of twelve years of age was sentenced to 
birelve inoiitlis' imprisonment with hard labour in 
the house of correction, in Cold Bath Fields ; and 
the Sergeant obtained the following particulars of his 
past history. " He is the son of a coiner, and a boy 
of quick and lively parts, rather diminutive in his 
person, but of high courage, and apparently good 
temper. Until he was ten years old, he was emploxjed 
to watch when his father was at icork, and he was 
then promoted to the higher office of uttering the base 
money his father had coined. He and his father 
used at night to go out together. The father would 
give him a base shilling, and remain at a short dis- 
tance, whilst the boy went into some small shop, and 
bought a pennyworth of tobacco, onions or the likc\ 
The father would then receive the change from the 
boy, give him another shilling, and continue the 
trafRc seven or eight times in a night. To my 
question, 'What used your father to give you for 
doing this V His answer was, ' Plenty of victuals, 
and a penny a-day if I did well, and a good hiding 
if I did not.'" We shall not yet inquire what 
the present treatment of juvenile offenders did for 
this poor boy, — ^but we will ask, which was the 

c 
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oflfender in the sight of God, and according to the 
dictates of plain, unsophisticated moral sense, — the 
quick, lively, courageous, good-tempered child of 
ten, who was obeying " the first commandment with 
promise," — or the man who, having the natural and 
legal control of his son, wilfully, knowingly, and 
perseveringly employed it to train him to break the 
laws of God and man ? The law as it now stands 
punishes the obedient child, and lets the disobedient 
parent go free ! 

A third class y and perhaps a still more numerous 
one, consists of children who are not hardened and 
daring as the first, or trained to crime as the second, 
but who, from the culpable neglect of their parents, 
and an entire want of all religious or moral influence 
at home, have gradually acquired, while quite young, 
habits of petty thieving, which are connived at rather 
than punished by their parents, and which will, 
unless effectually stopped^ lead ere long to daring 
violations of the law. Such is the younger S., 
a skiKul thief at ten, yet possessing various good 
traits of disposition, united with strength of charac- 
ter, which, if developed, might make him a valuable 
member of society : such is R., whose unchecked 
idleness and selfishness have now led him to learn 
from the vicious company he has frequented adroit 
methods of stealing. Both of these boys have had a 
school open to them for many years ; they have been 
repeatedly urged to 'attend it regularly, but their 
oAVTo. wUl was not strong enough in a right direction 
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to lead them to persevere in submitting to restraint, 
and they have not attended with sufficient regularity 
to reap any permanent benefit. Into this class are 
thrown numbers who would seem to be led into dis- 
honesty only by that love of enterprize and daring 
so common among boys of all classes ; let them be * 
actively employed, with their energies well exercised 
and directed, and there is no tendency to dishonesty 
in them, while the very spirit which led them into 
mischief will be developed for good. V. did not show 
the least incHnation to steal when he was an errand 
boy in a bookseller's shop, nor does he now that he is 
engaged in industrial occupation at school, and he is 
frequently employed by his master on confidential 
errands. Z. was the plague of the neighbourhood, 
from his mischievous and thievish propensities, until 
he got a place of work, when such practices were 
quite relinquished, and he was even sent to the bank 
by his master for money, without ever betraying his 
trust. In the higher classes of society, robberies of 
this kind committed by boys at school are deemed 
by many " capital jokes," " harmless pranks," 
"proofs of spirit;" in the lower ones, they subject 
a boy to imprisonment, even to transportation, a 
prison brand being affixed for hfe to the unfortunate 
children. Many, too, are enlisted in this class who 
are the children of the respectable labouring portion 
of society, but who, from some want of parental care, 
from early uncontrolled desires, leading to an asso- 
ciation with vicious companions, have fallen into a 

c 2 
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first crime, and most probably become for life the 
associates of the unprincipled and worthless. What 
might not each of these have been made had he 
been rescued in time ! But unrescued, unchecked, 
thousands of them infest all our large towns, a few 
of whom are, from time to time, arrested by the 
hand of justice, scarcely to thin the ranks of crime, 
not at all to deter those that remain. 

In these three classes, actual destitution is scarcely 
even the alleged inciting cause of crime ; if these 
children are poor, it is a poverty caused directly by 
vice. But our fourth class will consist of those who 
have been actually driven into crime by their utter 
destitution, by their being thrown on the world with- 
out any to care for them, while their claims on sup- 
port from the National Poor Laws have been either 
passed by unnoticed, or rejected by the adminis- 
trators of those laws. The Ragged School Magazine 
furnishes numerous and touching examples of this 
class, of which there will always be multitudes, who 
will and must lapse from poverty to vice, unless 
cared for, not only by public charity, which often 
slumbers, and gladly escapes from its charge, but by 
the watchful guardianship of Christian love. 

Such is the boy A., who is now leading, in the city 
of Bristol, a wild and certainly not an honest life, 
after being refused admission to the Union, or even 
temporary help. In every large city there must be 
numbers of these uncared-for children, whose honesty 
we must admire if they abstain from supplying the 
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cravings of nature from the property of others ; for, 
as Dickens well remarks in a recent article in his 
Household Words, "Lambs to be Fed," "they in 
fact seem to hop about like wild birds, pilfering 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the country's 
wealth. It seems difficult to see how they can 
have any higher relation to the moral view of 
crime than blackbirds among currant bushes. They 
certainly have no higher notion of what we call 
justice, than blackbirds have of nets, scarecrows 
and guns." 

How completely ignorant these poor children are 
of the needs of their spiritual nature, how incapable 
they therefore are of a voluntary and wise effort 
for their own improvement, may be illustrated by 
the following anecdote : 

" A few days ago," says a teaclier in a Ragged School, ** I 
met a little sweeper whom I had frequently endeavoured, but 
in vain, to induce to attend the school. He was assured 
of my friendly intentions, for he had recognised me ' as the 
lady who brought us buns when the school was opened in the 
little room;' and working upon this pleasing recollection, I 
had often since begged him to attend, enforcing my admoni- 
tions by a halfpenny. Promises were always made to comply 
with my wishes, and as soon forgotten. On the present occa- 
sion, as soon as he saw me, he exclaimed, ' I shall go to school 
this evening.' Suspecting the motive of his promise, and per- 
ceiving the uselessness of my former bribery, I determined to 
take a different course, and the following conversation ensued 
between myself and the poor little ui'chin and his brother. 

* Well ! but what good will it do me for you to go to school ?' 

* You likes little boys to go to school.' * But why do I like 
them to go ; what good does it do me ?' ' You likes 'em to learn 
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to read.' ' But why do I like them to learn to read ? they do 
not read for me !' * No, they reads to the master.' ' But it 
does not do the master a bit of good ; to whom does it do 
good T The poor little fellows seemed sadly puzzled, and at 
last exclaimed, * God !' * It cannot do good to God, but He is 
pleased to see httle boys do right. To whom does it do good ?' 
* To our Saviour !' ' It cannot do him good, though he is 
pleased to see children good.' The poor lads seemed com- 
pletely at fault, evidently trying to make out my meaning, but 
unable. At last a bright idea struck the younger of them, and 
he exclaimed, * Moses !' * No, Moses has nothing to do with 
it; now do think again.* But he had evidently exhausted his 
thought. At last, the elder made the great discovery — 'To 
ourselves f * Yes, we wish to do good to yourselves, and we 
cannot do you good while you are running wild about the 
streets. I know two boys who were as wild as you, and as 
ragged, and we got them to come to school and be steady, and 
now they are apprenticed to shoemakers and doing well.' ' O ! 
I know who they are, Charley and George.' ' Yes, but you 
never see them now with the wild ones, and how tidy they 
look. We want you to be like them.' So we parted ; the little 
fellows seemed to have a new light burst on them, and did not 
ask me for a halfpenny. They came to school, and though I 
did not observe them, being otherwise occupied, they did not 
try to attract my attention. They had, however, the pleasinre 
of a bath, which left a visible effect upon them when I saw 
them three days afterwards They seemed then to have quite 
a different feeling towards me from what they had had before. 
I was not only the lady who gave them buns and halfpennies, 
but one who had roused a consciousness of a better nature." 

An equal degree of ignorance is frequently shown 
of the nature of crime and its consequences. The 
Hon. Miss Murray, who for many years devoted 
much time and attention to the Hackney Wick 
Institution for girls connected with the Children's 
Friend Society, records the case of an orphan child 
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of 11, who was confined in the Milbank Penitentiary 
for a year, for stealing sovereigns. On inquiry, it 
appeared that the child did not know the difference 
between sovereigns and shillings ; " I saw," she 
said, ^* a great deal of money in a drawer, and I 
took some sovereigns ; a man asked me where I got 
the money, and I told him.^^ Surely this child 
acted ^^ sans discernement." 

Our fifth class live, both parents and children, in 
a condition of squalid poverty, and yet with a pro- 
fession of gaining an honest livelihood, for they are 
hawkers, merchants of small wares, and indignantly 
repel any who should interfere with them, young as 
they are, in the exercise of their lawful calling. And 
what indeed is there wrong in selling matches, sticks, 
freestone, and the like ? 

Yet this is the testimony on the subject of one 
who has been an experienced thief. The following 
description, given by a convict in Preston Gaol, 
to the Rev. J. Clay, {vide Report for 1851, p. 43,) 
will be recognised as most true, not only of one 
town, but of most populous cities. 

" There are hundreds of poor children in Liverpool and other 
large towns training up as thieves. But Liverpool I select, 
having had numerous opportunities of observing them, which 
I have done for days together. I will select a few streets in 
the same locality, namely, Marybone, and Little Ireland, as it 
is called. They are inhabited principally by the lower class of 
Irish ; and the children are sent out in the morning with 
watercress, chalk-stones, cocoa-nut husks (for scrubbers), &c., 
&c., and at night with firewood. The whole of these children 
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are very dirty, ragged, and without covering for the head or 
feet. Tliey must bring home a certain sum or value, whether 
obtained by selling, begging, or stealing, is immaterial. Nothing 
comes arniss to them; bits of iron, copper, brass, anything from 
the docks, warehouses, door-mats, if left exposed, and hundreds 
of miscellaneous articles always to be found in a sea port. 
These boys, some of them only six or seven years of age, have 
their own markets in the sti'eets above mentioned, where, in 
some of the cellars, they dispose of their ' swag,' and away out 
again to look for more. / firmly believe that these boys are 
never washed, except when tliey are sent to ga^V 

These children infest large towns; in the more 
agricultural districts of the south of England, there 
is a sixth class who seem to be born to a sort of here- 
ditary calling, that of thieving. "We were born 
travellers y^ say two brothers under sentence of trans- 
portation ; " my parents and two sisters are travellers 
now." This name cloaks almost every sort of vice ; 
the unhappy children who are constantly rising up 
to perpetuate the class, live from infancy in an 
atmosphere of the most degrading iniquity ; though 
not so early trained in audacious thefts, and skilful 
evasion of detection as the town children, they grow 
up with an equally hardened wickedness of spirit, 
and become eventually bold housebreakers and rob- 
bers. Seven members of the notorious " Frimley 
gang," convicted of the burglary at Uckfield, and 
transported for life, were removed to the Preston 
gaol for probationary discipline : — Mr. Clay ascer- 
tained that all of these, with only one exception, 
*^ belonged, almost from infancy, to one of the most 
daring and profligate divisions of the dangerous 
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class, — the division known as ^ travellers ;' who, — 
bott men and women, perambidate every part of the 
country in parties more or less numerous, and main- 
tain themselves by begging and imposture, or by 
robbery of every kind, — ^from trifling, but frequent 
petty larcenies, to carefully planned and cruelly 
executed burglaries." It is evident that children 
thus bom and brought up can be rising to maturity 
only to perpetuate a distinct class in society ready for 
almost every species of crime ; — it requires, with the 
preceding one, some peculiar and distinct action for 
its suppression. 

It is generally imagined that poverty and des- 
titution are the great causes of juvenile crime. 
But facts carefully considered will lead to a very dif- 
ferent result, — at any rate with respect to that crime 
which is indicated by conviction and punishment. 
The condition of the most hardened and vicious 
juvenile delinquents may be fairly represented 
by that of the convicts at Parkhurst, for they are 
boys ^^of a character so depraved that they would 
be sentenced to transportation if that prison did 
not exist." 

Now in the Report of Parkhurst for 1844, is a 
table showing the amount of schooling received by 
each convict who had been in the establishment. 
[ Vide " Ref. Sch.,"p. 30.] From this it appears that of 
the whole number, 957, only thirty had never been 
at school, and 732 had been attending day schools 
longer than a year ; the average period of schooling 

c 3 
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received by these was no less than three years and 
ten months, as many as 163 having had five years' 
instruction or more. Now as all the schools enu- 
merated in that table were pay schools, except in the 
case of twenty-seven who had been in workhouse 
schools, it follows that only a very small proportion 
of these boys belonged to the class admissible to 
Ragged Schools, from beiag unable, through destitu- 
tion or loss of character to attend the Pay Schools ; 
still less did they belong to the three classes of 
juvenile thieves, who may allege poverty as an in- 
citing cause to crime. Other, and important infer- 
ences, are derivable from the same table, but we 
confine our attention at present to this alone. 

Similar results are arrived at from the records of 
the Reformatory School at Stretton-on-Dunsmore. 
[ Vide " Ref. Sch.," pp. 341, 342.] Boys are received 
into this institution who have been convicted of crime 
in the county of Warwick, and whose sentence has, in 
many instances, been shortened with a view to their 
admission to it. The Register of that Asylum from 
Jan. 1, 1847, to May 1, 1852, gives the following 
' striking resiilts : — Of forty-nine boys admitted during 
that period, three only had no professed employ- 
ment ; one had been in the workhouse ; of the rest, 
five were employed as servants or errand boys, the 
rest had regular occupations, most of them requiring 
skill. With respect to education, sixteen only pro- 
fessed to have had none, but only five were able to 
read and write well, the others being entered as ^* im- 
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perfect.'* There were only fourteen of the forty- 
nine who Trere orphans ; and it is remarkable that 
only one of these had received no education ; except 
in one case, where both parents had been transported^ 
all the parents had regular occupations ; — most of 
them were mechanics, one a jeweller, another a 
grocer and druggist ! It cannot be said then that it 
was destitution which caused the necessity of esta- 
bUshing this Asylum, and supporting it at a great 
annual cost, to save the country a still heavier ex- 
pense, and society the infliction of a great amount of 
crime, as well as to snatch a brand from the burning. 
The following is a specimen of the entries, being the 
first six in the list, together with the workhouse- 
boy. 



Age 


Edacation. 


Employ- 
ment. 


Crime. 


Sentence. 


Parentage. 


Trade of 
Poi-ents. 


14 
16 
14 

14 

16 

14 

16 


None. 

None. 

Read Imp. 

None. 

Read. 
Read, Write. 
Read, Write. 


None 

Labourer 
Boating .. 

Glass-blow- 
ing. 

Nail-cut- 
ting. 

Casting. 

In the Work- 
house. 


Stealing shoes. 
Stealing coal. 
Robbing his 

master of £5. 
Stealing bottle 

of gin. 
Pickingpockets 

Stealing pigeons 

Stealing loaf of 
bread. 


7 days .... 

7 days 

I month . . 

4 days 

7 days, 3rd 
conviction 
14ilays,2m1 
conviction 
9 months 
(Sentence 
commuted.) 


None. 
Father& Mother 
Father & Mother 

Father & Mother 

Father &Mothf-r 

Father& Mother 

None. 


Labourer. 

Bridle-mar 
ker. 

Engine- 
fitter. 

Bricklayer. 

Bricklayer. 



It is remarkable that though the offences of three 
of these six indicate considerable progress in crimi- 
nality, they have very short, and merely nominal 
imprisonments, whUe the workhouse boy, for taking 
a single loaf (a strange theft indeed, where it is sup- 
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posed that abundance of food is provided,) is sen- 
tenced to nine months in the House of Correction. 

The following extracts from the Inspector's Report 
of the Liverpool Borough Gaol in 1845, confirm the 
same truth, that it is not physical destitution, nor 
even want of education, which is the cause of crime 
in the most bold and hardened young oflFenders, 
but moral destitution, arising from want of early 
training, and parental neglect. Records -of twelve 
boys were made by the Inspector, who were not 
selected, but taken accidentally, as they happened 
to be placed. All exhibit the same general feature, 
and from them the following are selected as fair 
specimens. 

" A. aged 14. Been here three times. Carae from with 

his father, a crucible maker; has uo mother; been in the Cor- 
poration School for seven months ; could read when he came 
in, but not write. First came to the gaol about twelve months 
since, for stealing a box of cigai-s, for which he was sentenced 
to ten days' solitary confinement. His father ran away from 
his mother, and is now living with another woman, who was 
always beating him. Has lived at a lodging-house when away 
from home ; goes out of prison on Monday next ; has heard the 
woman has left his father, and intends to go home. This boy 
is getting on both in reading and writing. [March, 1846. Re- 
committed in seven days for thi-ee months; discharged, and 
re-committed in three days. Now in prison imder another 
name.] 

" B. aged 14. Been in gaol five times ; mother alive ; step- 
father ; living at home. Has stopped away three weeks at a 
time. Went to a lodging-house. Has been six times at the 
Amphitheatre play-liouse. Attended poi'ish school, and could 
read before he came to gaol ; he reads well, is learning to write, 
and knows the commandments. '"Re-committed for three 
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months : removed from school as incorrigible in two months ; 
re-committed Feb. 14 for one month ; April 18 for one month. 
Transported in July, 1846.] 

'• C. aged 14. Father dead ; mother alive ; ran away from her 
and Uvea anywhere ; his mother is good to him, and came after 
him when he ran away, but he would not go back with her. 
Has been ahout thuly times to the Ampliitheatre ; went to a 
Catholic school ; could read imperfectly when he came to gaol, 
but not write ; he is improving and learning to write ; says he 
intends to go home on being discharged, but I fear he is incor- 
rigible. [Re-committed Feb. 14 for one month ; April 18, one 
montli. Transported for seven years July, 1840.] 

" H. aged 16. Seven times in gaol. Father alive, a boiler- 
maker ; step-mother beat him, and he left home. Has been 
staying at a lodging-liouse; men and women ai*e there all to- 
gether, about six men and six women. Father taught liim to 
read. Has been at the Queen's theati-e, but only three times. 
This boy reads very well, but does not write. [Out seven days, 
and re-conamitted for three months; discharged Jan. 26, and 
re-committed Jan. 30 for tlu'ee months.]" 

It surely needs not to go through this melancholy 
record ; these four cases are but ordinary specimens 
of what is the usual condition of the young oflFenders. 

The cases we have cited give a general idea 
of the juvenile thieves of the first three classes 
mentioned, where entire want of early training 
and parental control, with exposure to temptations 
and the influence of bad example are generally 
the causes of crime ; yet the pickpockets as a 
class, show, even at an early age such peculiar 
audacity and skill in evading justice, that they 
require especial notice, for extraordinary vigilance 
and care should be taken early to arrest their 
career. 
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The Rev. John Clay, in his 27th Report of the 
Preston House of Correction, has given full and 
most painful particulars of the eases of the Man- 
chester pickpockets referred to in "Reformatory 
Schools," p. 52, and from them we may derive 
important information respecting the real condition 
of young persons of this class, and the effect which 
the present administration of the law has upon them. 
The gang respecting which Mr. Clay gives his 
information, consisted of fifteen persons, of whom 
two were women ; six of the gang were then Tinder 
his care ; seven were lying under sentence of trans- 
portation ; five Were still at large. All of them 
began their career of crime between the ages of ten 
and fifteen ; five of the gang who were among the 
most daring and experienced, were members of one 
family, and had been the means of drawing on many 
others into the same dishonest calling. Mr. Clay 
gives in his Report the autobiographies of the six 
pickpockets then Tinder his care. They all present 
the same featTires. Each one at about the age of 
14, freed himself from parental control, led a life of 
plunder and vicious indidgence, and after iiTimerous 
imprisonments, which were quite ineffective in check- 
ing his career, was then lying under sentence of 
transportation. One of them, then only 28 years 
of age, had led a life of crime for fourteen years. 
He had been first " coaxed to it," and became the 
*^ slave " of his employers, being forced to yield up 
to them all his gettings. " I kept them in style," 
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he says, ** and thought myself well off if I got a 
shilling or two for pocket-money. But, getting 
older, I kept my own share, although it did me no 
good, for I lost it by tossing with my companions." 
On two several occasions he got £200 at once, and 
from a detailed account of all his thefts, Mr. Clay 
computes that during these fourteen years, he could 
not have robbed the public of less than £5,800. 
From this may be deducted something for the time 
he spent in prison, but this sum does not include 
the expenses of his various apprehensions and trials ; 
he had been apprehended and discharged from want 
of evidence, about fourteen or fifteen times ; impri- 
soned about seventeen times; he had been twice 
tried and acquitted, and only twice tried and con- 
victed, receiving each time a sentence of twelve 
months' imprisonment. The remainder of his im- 
prisonments were under summary convictions as a 
reputed thief. It is a remarkable feature of our 
English law, that those persons whose known guilt 
is such that they have a legal reputation and desig- 
nation amounting to a conviction, should be allowed 
to be at large pursuing their unlawful avocations 
with no attempt effectually to stop them. And if 
not arrested in their career by some means which 
will meet the evil at its early commencement, the 
number of these juvenile pickpockets must inevit- 
ably increase with fearful rapidity. This last-men- 
tioned experienced thief states, from his own know- 
ledge, that " there are at this time, at least ten times 
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as many boys ^ wiring ' (picking pockets) as when 
I was young." Nor is this to be wondered at; 
many circumstances connected with the progress of 
civilization present not only increased temptations, 
but facility for this kind of theft, "while," adds 
Mr. Clay, " the rapidity and ease with which they 
reach by the trains, any place which they think worth 
^working;' the facility, the impunity with which 
they do * work ' the railway carriages and stations 
especially, these are circumstances demanding effec- 
tive means of counteraction." But besides this, 
young boys and girls become a prey to experienced 
pickpockets who teach them their trade at a very 
high premium, viz., their whole earnings, besides 
making " slaves " of them, both body and soul. 
"Kelly," says the same witness, "who has been 
up to everything for twenty years, trains these 
boys. He has pointed to a lad, and said to me, 
^ There's one of my bringing out !' " And this 
finished master of every branch of his profession, 
had then reached only the age of thirty ! " The 
men that go about with dog-carts are gamblers, 
and are up to all kinds of roguery. They have 
not courage to rob, themselves, but they wiU often 
set on a little lad who has got anything by thiev- 
ing, and make him give it all up." How valu- 
able the services of these boys must be to those 
sinful employers is shown by the fact that when " a 
boy named O'Brian, alias ^ Slaver,' was caught," says 
Mr. Clay, "in the attempt to pick a lady's pocket 
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in Preston, his accomplice, a man who had trained 
him, escaped, and reached Manchester in time to 
secure the professional services of a rather celebrated 
attorney, who came to Preston to appear for ^ Slaver,' 
and extricate him from his dangerous position. The 
boy's skill as an apprentice pickpocket made it worth 
his master* 8 while to incur the expense (probably 
£10) of hiring the ' best professional aid ;' ^Slaver' 
was convicted however as a regular vagabond, and 
sentenced to thre» months' imprisonment, and for 
that time his master was deprived of the income 
obtained through the boy's thievish skill." His 
career then was only beginning ! Such then are the 
boys of whom perhaps thousands are at large in 
England ; for be it always remembered, that the 
circumstance of detection by no means proves the 
lad who is taken to be worse than others, and that 
he could not have arrived at the skill which en- 
tides him to the designation of pickpocket, with- 
out a number of previous and successful attempts 
of the same kind. 

The fourth class of delinquents present features 
similar to the first three, and their moral condition 
is much the same ; they are distinguished from the 
others only on the following ground. In the classes 
already spoken of, the delinquency of the child is 
directly traceable either to the viciousness of the 
parent, his culpable neglect, or his inadequacy to 
fulfil the charge assigned him of the guardianship 
of the child. The parent is in these cases the party 
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from whom society should demand an account of the 
child. But in this class there is no parent. Society 
must fulfil the parental duty, or suffer for the neglect 
or ill discharge of it. Two cases were mentioned 
in " Reformatory Schools," pp. 284, 285, the one of 
a poor child who perished miserably after a life of 
suffering, shame and sorrow, because society had 
passed him by, caring not to bear his burden ; the 
other of a boy now living a vicious life, hardened in 
sin, because the guardians of the poor, who could 
not pass him by, since he confronted them face to 
face, refused to give him bread and lodging ; if he 
took it for himself unlawfully because it was not 
given him lawfully, and he could not earn it, the 
gaol was open to him, that was his concern; what 
was that to them ? Numbers fall into this condition, 
simply because no one " careth for their souls." 
'' Let a boy," says Sheriff Barclay,* " tell his own 
story, taken at random from many similar ones 
to be found in the prison reports. [Lispector^s 
Eleventh Report, Glasgow, p. 8.] ^ My father and 
mother died- soon after each other, when I was 
twelve years old. No one looked after me. At 
first I went about carrying gentlemen's luggage, 
but sometimes I could get no job, and had nothing 
to eat. / then began to steal ; and ever since have 
been living chiefly by begging and stealing. I have 
not been out of prison a fortnight together, for three 
* " Juvenile Delinquency, its Causes and Cure, by a Country 
Magistrate." Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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years. When out I cannot get employment. I 
have tried every place, but there is no one to speak 
for me. All the clothes that I have I got from the 
prison for oveirwork, but sometimes I am obliged to 
pawn them. I have two sisters ; but one of them 
has been banished, and the other will do nothing for 
me. I have also a brother, but he has been banished. 
I have led a miserable life, but I cannot do better. 
I should be glad to go to sea, or anywhere that I 
could get a living.*" 

Shall these things be in a Christian country, with- 
out any devoting themselves heart and sotiI, to rouse 
society to the duty and necessity of striking at the 
root of an evil which leads to such fearful waste of 
the life and the powers of our fellow-beings ? Shall 
we still turn a deaf ear to the injunction, " they that 
are strong, ought to bear with them that are weak ?" 
And will society still remain blind to the fact, so often 
forced upon its notice, if it would but see it, that it is 
the most costly and pernicious thing to the public, to 
leave a poor boy to lead such a life ? 

This class have a direct and acknowledged claim 
on society. The two last, the one in towns, the other 
in the country, have not legally, only morally. Let 
us close this chapter, by learning from the same 
"County Magistrate," one who has not only seen the 
condition of those perishing children with a sor- 
rowing eye, but laboured to remove it, the history 
of one such, as he has known it. It needs no 
comment. 
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" Bom in a cold garret or damp cellar, alike remai'kable for 
the careful exclusion of light and air, his early days receive 
scantily of a mother's fostering care. In a few short weeks he 
is carried out into the streets with some slender filthy covering 
of rags, exposed to the cold and damp blast of our shifting 
temperature, that his shrill cry of agony may the better wring 
the pittance from the passer-by — a cry, it has been more than 
once established, made the more agonizing by the application 
of human agency. At night, when the absence of warmth 
and comfort, so essential to its normal state, compels its ciy of 
complaint, quietness is sometimes secured by administering the 
same foul draught which is preying on the vitals of both body 
and mind of the wretched parents. Thus are combined in one 
unhappy union the most powerful ingredients which can poison 
the cup of human enjoyment, and engendering the seeds of 
moral and physical debility in this child of misfortune. So 
soon as the little urcliin can lisp the cry of ' puir wean,' or its 
tiny limbs cany its stunted body, it is thrown out of its dirty 
den into the street to beset the doors of the more blessed, or 
interrupt the passengers on the busy thoroughfares, with 
importunate appeals for charity, in a tone of whining from 
wliich he never afterwards can completely divest himself. If 
he retui-ns to his cellarage without the expected amount of 
prey, a sound beating, interspersed with curses, may be his 
welcome. He never hears of a God except as a name of 
imprecation. He seldom has heard mention made of heaven, 
but often of its op])osite, as the place to which every outbreak 
of parental ire summarily consigns him. A Bible he never 
saw in the house ; and, though it were put into his hands, he 
could not spell its simplest texts. The Sabbath he knows only 
as a day when the shops are shut, and all business arrested, 
except that of the whisky shop. The church bells are rung 
with solemn peal, and ho observes a portion of people better 
dressed than on other days ; but in his sphere it is a day noted 
only as one of greater idleness and sensuality than other days. 
He never was taught to pray, but, by example, liis instruction 
in curses has been most abundant. He never was taught the 
commandments of his God, but by precept and practice was 
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indoctrinated in their contrarieties. A Redeemer's love was 
never discoursed to him, and the solemnity of a judgment-seat 
was never disclosed. For continual absence from church and 
school his parents have ever the ready excuse of want of suit- 
able clothing, — an apology which does not prevent regular 
attendance on the exhibitions of Jack Shei)pard, and other 
such displays of youthful blackguardism. Perchance some 
kind Samaritan seeks to remove the real or fancied obstacle, by 
supplying suitable, sometimes superior, apparel, which is found 
unfit for plying the avocation of begging, but comes opportunely 
for the supply of a parent's sinful cravings ; and speedily the 
well-intentioned gift adorns the stall of the old-clothesman, and 
the little boy revels in his hereditary rags. Some zealous 
Sabbatli-school teacher, feai'less of filth and fever, plimges into 
the sink of infamy, and seizing the little immortal as a waif on 
the social stream, he bears hira to his school. A few Sabbath 
nights he sits listless and restless, but the whole subject of 
instruction to him is in an unknown tongue : the lessons of an 
hour are counteracted by the precepts and i)ractice of a week. 
Attendance becomes irksome and occasional, and all sorts of 
lying apologies are told for absence, and tasks unlearned. 
The misappropriation of some book — very probably the volume 
of life — the gift of the generous teacher, bars return; and he 
iinswers no longer to his name, though he may beset the door 
to disturb others in the enjoyment of that which he has been 
taught to despise. He falls back to his former haunts anS 
habits, and * no man careth for his soul.' What can be ex- 
pected from such a childhood — from such a culture in the 
spring-day of life ? Do men gather figs off thistles ? As we 
sow we reap. There is truth as well as poetry in the saying, 
' The boy is father of the man.' To expect that the boy we 
have described should become an honest and useful member 
of society is little else than to expect a miracle. The poor boy 
grows up a delinquent — a moml plague and pest to all around, 
but assuredly more sinned against than sinning. 

*' Let us proceed with our dismal biography. The boy dis- 
covers no great distinction between begging and stealing. The 
penny wrung from the hand — ^not as charity, but as the price of 
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freedom from annoyance — seems to him no more unwillingly 
given than when secretly filched from the pocket. At the age 
of eight or nine he makes his first appearance in judicial life at 
the har of the police court. He neither understands nor cares 
for the majesty of the law. Tho buttons and the batons of the 
policemen excite much more of his awe and admiration than 
the magistrate on the bench. He is not yet learned in judicial 
phraseology and procediu'e. To the question of Guilty or not? 
he lisps out, * I dinna ken ;' or the ready lie — his earliest pre- 
cept — * I didna do it ;' or, with the natural disposition to shift 
blame on others, the reply not unfiequently is — * It was him 
that did it,' pointing to some tatterdemalion, who on this occa- 
sion occupies the place of the witness, — the next time to take 
that of the prisoner. If the mother were present, might not the 
little boy in very truth exclaim, * The woman did give me and 
I did eat?' The chai'ge is found proved. The magistrate has 
no alternative. To dismiss him would be to set him loose on 
society, with an impression of indemnity from punishment, and 
an encouragement to neglect in parents. He is therefore sent 
to prison for a brief period — too brief to accomplish the least 
practical good — but long enough to break the spell of the 
prison-house, and strip it of its terrors. He has found tiiere the 
comforts of genial heat, pure air, wholesome food, and cleanly 
clothing, — to all of which he was a stranger. . . . The brief 
term of his noviciate has run its course. He retiu-ns to society 
with the additional brand of prison infamy, barring him all 
chance of employment. He returns to his wonted haunts and 
habits with a keener appetite for vice. Being now under the 
immediate surveillance of the police, it is not long before he is 
again detected in crime, and again arraigned before the magis- 
trate. This ordeal is repeated the due number of times. The 
required number of minor convictions is completed, and then 
our youth takes an important step in the ranks of criminal 
jurisprudence. He takes a degree in the art of stealing, a 
diploma in crime. He is transferred from the police-court to 
tlie jurisdiction of the sheiiff, and is now favoured with the 
benefit of the great palladium of British Liberty, trial by jury. 
The greatest scnipulosity is observed that retributive and penal 
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justice be fairly administered to the diminutive prisoner, who 
never had justice done to him in its fairest form — protective and 
remedial. For his trial forty-five citizens are called from their 
various active duties, at great private inconvenience and puhlio 
loss. Many a juror would pay the value of the stolen article 
ten times told, rather than sacrifice his time in attendance at the 
trial. From the greater number, fifteen are drawn by ballot, 
that the youthful beggar should enjoy the gi-eatest security for 
impartiality, and the absence of prejudice amongst a class who 
never knew, and, it is much feared, never cared whether such 
a being was or was not in existence amongst them. The chai-ge 
is frequently of the most trivial pecuniary value — a pair of old 
shoes, a loaf of bread, when under the strong temptation of 
hunger, or a few pence filched from the fob of the passenger or 
the till of the whisky shop, from which he has been in the long 
practice of fetching the poisoned ingredients for his parent's daily 
fare. The offence is raised into an aggravated form, by the 
reason of the previous convictions, for ofiences, it may be, even 
of less value, and because, in the eyes of the officials of the police, 
he is considered to be habit and repute a thief, at a period of life 
when habit of character is yet unformed, and repute can scarcely 

exist beyond the police themselves The accused party is 

sometimes so juvenile, that not unfrequently he requires to be 
elevated at the bar, so that the jiury may perceive that it is a frag- 
ment of humanity, on which they ai-e gravely called on, by so- 
lenm but most unmeaning oath, ' the truth to say and no truth to 
conceal.* The proceedings are conducted with a solemnity and 
a parade of the formula of justice, the same as if the charge had 
been one of homicide, and the criminal one gi'owngrey in crime. 
It is to break a fly on the wheel. Jupiter Tonans hurls his 
bolt at the moth. TJie parents of the child would be tlie more 
fitting occupants of the bar, and tlte child the nwxe suitable 
tenant of the school. The ferula of the schoolmaster would be 
more influential of good than the mace of justice, and the 
Primer and Shorter Catechism better authorities than even 
Hume and Alison, whose metaphysical distinctions of crime 
are quoted with gravity against the boy who could not decipher 
the title-pages of their ponderous volumes on ' Principles and 
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Practice' The trial, as might be expected, results in a con- 
viction ; and now a lengthened period of imprisonment ensues, 
which, had it occun'ed at the first, might indeed have been, 
with the Divine blessing, attended with beneficial results. 
Whilst under this more extended discipline of the prison, the 
conduct of the youth is faultless, and the progi-ess in education 
encouraging ; mental powers, hitherto dormant, are developed 
under cultivation ; dispositions and affections break forth at 
the voice of kindness, and the tendencies to evil hide themselves 
at the firm and calm voice of censure. All tliese moral appli- 
ances come too late : the habits are formed and indurated : the 
bow is only bent, not broken. The monotonous months roll on 
their wearied course, and the day of liberty approaclies, marked 
often with a degree of restlessness, on the part of the prisoner, 
ominous that no permanent good has been accomplished. The 
prison gate is thrown open, and with it the flood-gate of 
temptation. The youthful spii'its are elated at the fresh air of 
heaven, and the accustomed sights of well-known and frequented 
scenes. No provision is made for the refuge of the liberated 
prisoner, or to secure him honest employment. Not imfre- 
quently old companions in guilt reckon the day of release, and 
watch the prison gate to hail the relieved prisoner, and to 
welcome him, often by a display of dissipation and riot, where 
all good resolutions are ridiculed, and mockery made of all 
serious aud solemn impressions. At this point our modem 
system of prison discii)line and criminal reformation halts, and 
leaves unfinished the begun good. The wonder is that any are 
able to escape the entanglements that beset them on release, 
and not that so many return to criminal pui'suits. In a state 
of society where honest men, with characters untainted, can 
scarcely find bread by labour, it is not to be expected that 
those whose characters are bankrupt can find employment. It 
may be he has been taught a useful trade in prison, and showed 
superior skill in its prosecution ; but out of prison, no oppor- 
tunity is afforded him of applying that industry in an honest 
way. If he asks cliarity, he is told to go and work. If he asks 
work, he is told there is none for such as he. Ho begins to 
tliiuk that society and he have a quarrel. He finds himself 
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shunned as a moral leper. He stalks about in idleness, 
shunning the daylight, — owl-like, he courts the night. He soon 
affords another illustration of the truth of the lines in the 
infant hymn, * that Satan finds some miscliief still for idle 
hands to do/ A spirit of recklessness, discontent, and revenge 
takes possession of his heart. It is this class in large towns, 
who are ready, on any opportune occasion, to make an outbreak 
on the peace of society, so that they may obtain bread or booty 
in the confusion. They can sink no lower, and entertain 
some hope of an undescribed and indefinite advantage in 
change. 

" The criminal, the outline of whose mournful history we 
thus have attempted to sketch, now commits a more aggravated 
offence. Formerly it was an offence committed individually, 
and marked for cunning rather than audacity ; now it is done 
in concert with others of equal age, and advance in crime, and 
fi*equently with some of the other sex, — the best helps of man 
in a virtuous course — the heaviest and surest drag in tlie down- 
ward course of profligacy. The offence, too, is no longer the 
simple act of theft, but the bolder one of housebreaking, or 
street robbery. A trial now follows at the justiciary ; and the 
lad of sixteen, having already run the curriculum of the criminal 
courts, receives the sentence of transportation from a land 
which has little of attraction for him, and removal from which 
is the first happy event of his sad career." 

"This is no fanciful sketch," adds Sheriff" Barclay, "but 
what every one conversant with the administration of criminal 
justice cannot fail to recognise as true and of common 
occurrence." 
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CHAPTER II. 



A SINGLE CAPTIVE. 



We have hitherto been considering juvenile delin- 
quents as forming a large class ; — although this 
has been subdivided for the sake of convenience, 
we have still regarded them as constituting masses 
of individuals, though typified by single instances, 
and we have thus derived some general idea of the 
features which mark the class in its varied aspects. 
Yet we cannot reform whole classes as such ; we 
may indeed adopt such general plans as, wisely 
formed and executed, may produce a very percept- 
ible? effect on the whole, by removing causes of evil, 
and applying remedial measures. The work of 
rc^formation is an individual work; for every one 
must bear his own moral burden, and by his own 
works shall each one stand or fall. The soul of 
each one must be acted on singly, and for its own 
sake. We shall, therefore, in this chapter endea- 
vour to gain an insight into the actual condition 
of individuals of the class, and shall take various 
" single captives," who, from the solitude of their 
cells, shall tell their own mournful tales. 
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The first is one of the gang of transported pick- 
pockets in Preston Gaol; he was not one of the 
most daring, and there does not appear to be any 
culpable neglect on the part of his parents ; his is 
a case which is probably a very common one. Wil- 
liam Thompson says, 

" At the age of 14, 1 was sent to the factory. At length 
I went strolling about the railway, instead of looking for work, 
watching the trains come in, very often getting tlu'ee or four 
jobs in a day, receiving from three penca to six pence for each 
parcel. I very soon spent it, then returned home, and told my 
mother I had been looking for work all day. I went on in 
this way for a time, notwithstanding all that was said to me ; 
work I would not, though I had the offer of several places. If 
my mother said any thing to me I would nm away from home, 
and not show my face for a week. Then I had lodgings to 
pay, and clothing and food to find, how 1 was to do it I did 
not know, my mind was not given to work. I met a compa- 
nion of mine, he showed me some money, I asked him where 
he got it ? He said he had picked a lady's pocket in St. Anne's 
Square, / thought it very clever of hirriy so we went and got 
something to eat, paid our lodgings, and went to bed, and I got 
into bad company from that time. Thus we went on for a 
long time, one thing led to another, at length the police knew me 
quite well from seeing me always among had characters. At 
last, I and another were apprehended in St. Anne's Square, on 
suspicion of pocket^picking, and sent to Salford prison for a 
month." 

Is it not evident that a boy in the condition here 
described by himself, is not likely to be reformed 
by a month's confinement ? "Whether it would not 
have been a blessing to himself and to society, had 
he then been withdrawn from his career of vice, 
the subsequent history will show. 

D 2 
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'• I was again taken up, and sentenced to two months' in Sal- 
ford; when my time was up, and I was restored to liberty 
again, I soon forgot all my good resolutions I had formed 
duiing my imprisonment. I was soon taken again for the 
same offence, and got two months; when the time expired, 
my mother came to meet me at tlie gate, and tried to get 
•me to go to work, but I ivould not go. I again took to my 
former wicked life, and went on worse than before. I went 
to Stockport fair, where I got ^4 ; then I took all the fairs 
and races within ten miles round Manchester, getting ;£3 or 
iJ4 at every place, sometimes more, till I came to Rochdale, 
then I was sent to Salford for fourteen days. I was not 
long out, when I was taken in Market Street, and sent back for 
three months. I was tfiken again, and got one month; when I 
came out I led just the same life for about six months, when I 
was taken again in Shud Hill, and sent back for three months 
more. When I came out, the fever was very bad in Manches- 
ter, and I was confined to my bed ; I was soon removed to the 
fever wai'd, and the fourth week I was sent home in a very 
weak state. A many of my companions had gone off at this 
tune with the fever. They were not missed, plenty rising up as 
fast as they died. I was not long at my old game before I was 
taken up and sentenced to one month's imprisonment ; when I 
came out I went to Leeds fair, and stayed a week with some 
friends ; I then went to Eipon hirings, and got £2^ ; I then 
came to Manchester, and soon spent it all." Mr. Clay com- 
putes that at the age of 20, when this narrative was written, 
this young man had mulcted the public during five years of as 
much as £1800 ! 

What a fruitless conflict has the law, with all its 
ponderous machinery, its active and vigilant agents, its 
denouncing bench of magistrates, here waged against 
a boy ! He defies it all, and by his acts challenges it 
to do its worst, — it cannot change his willy which, 
with the elasticity of youth, rises more strong and 
resolute after each encounter, which reveals to him 
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its powers. At first he was only idle and disobe- 
dient ; then led away by a cleverness which promised 
to relieve him from the fruits of that disobedience ; 
then he is taught, by a month's confinement only, 
that the once dreaded gaol is not so much to be 
feared ; he was " soon taken up again," and during 
a two months' seclusion he appears to have formed 
some "good resolutions," which passed away like 
the morning dew, and he soon had the same punish- 
ment again. He does not now appear to have even 
a temporary remorse, for his mother met him at the 
gate, entreating him to go to work ; but even in 
those first moments of new liberty he would not 
yield to parental love, and *^ went on worse than 
before." He plunges into a bolder career, and 
undertakes regular plimdering expeditions, alternat- 
ing his time between the gaol and the emjoyment 
of unlawful booty. Heaven then sends him a warn- 
ing in a dangerous malady, but his heart is too 
hardened to listen to the voices of his numerous 
companions, who, swept off by the same fever, thus 
spoke to him from the grave. He continued the 
same fearful " game" unchecked ! And this is the 
life of a youth who has not reached the term fixed 
by the law for the commencement of manhood ! 
What is his maturer life to be, when its commence- 
ment has been so ripened in crime ? This young 
man is one of thousands ! Shall Christians not try 
if they have not a force more persuasive, more 
powerful to subdue them than the law ? 
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We pass now to one who appears to have had no 
early restraining parental influence, and who still 
earlier plunged boldly into crime, leading on, by 
his example and encouragement, the other members 
of his family, and then one after another of his com- 
panions. The following is the narrative of Richard 
Clarke, at the age of about 18, sentenced to trans- 
portation : 

" I was bom in Stockport. I went to a day school, but did 
not learn to read. When I was 12, 1 went as a ' teir* lad to a 
print-works. I stopped there about twelve months, and then 
went to a worsted factory. I remained there six months, at 
Ss. Qd. a week. I then went to a cotton factory, at bs. (jd. a 
week; I worked there about six months. / began to thieve 
when I was 10. I began at Salford fair. I saw a lad that I 
knew pick another's pocket. Half-an-hour afterwards, I felt a 
lad's pocket, and thought he had money, but when I got it, it 
was only a spectacle-glass. I then tried two or three more 
lads' pockets, and got some half-pence. I carried on this way 
for six months. Then I began picking women's pockets, but I 
could not do it well ; they found me out, and would hit me ; 
then I would run away and laugh. When I was about 14, my 
brother John, aged 16, myself, O'Gar, and another boy, ran 
away from home. The largest sum I had got at this time fi'om 
one pocket was ^623. I had given over picking poor peoples' 
pockets, — ladies, gentlemen, and farmers. We went to Bolton 
and Blackburn. I was a week away. I got altogether about 
18^. ; none of the others got anything ; they dared not try, and 
I kept them. Then we returned to Manchester. I, my brother, 
and O'Gar stayed together ; I went to Stockport fair ; there I 
picked two or three pockets. I was trying a person's pocket, 
and got taken up with O'Gar. We each got fourteen days in 
Knutsford. When I came out my mother met me ; I went 
home, and was good for two or three weeks, but did not go to 
work, and have never been at work since. Then I began going 
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about in Manchester, sometimes alone, sometimes with com- 
pardons, and lived by picking pockets^ 

Such was the effect of his first imprisonment ! 
He had now taken out his degree in crime, and 
thus continues : 

" After I oame from Knutsford I got among better-dressed 
thieves, and would often get as much as ^8 or ^9. One week 
with another T got about ^3 10«. This went on for twelve 
months. . I went to all the fairs I could liear of, 

into Yorkshire, Lincoln, &c. I was about six weeks away, and 
sent money home to my mother in post-ofl&ce orders, about i*l 
a week, and the other boys did the same to their mothers. In 
that six weeks I got to my own share between £35 and £40. 
I returned to Manchester and stayed six weeks, continuing the 
same coiu'se of life. My regular practice, during this six weeks, 
was to go down Market Street and St. Ann's Square, and I got 
ah<Mt 30«. a day for my own sltare. When Saturday was wet, 
and we could get nothing, / rued to go to church on Sunday, 
and pick pockets in the church as they were coming out. I was 
then apprehended, and got three months for ' attempting.' 
On my liberation, I carried on the same way. / did 7iot care 
about imprisonment in the New Bailey, for one of the officers, 
who is now left, used to bring me in tobacco, pies, and rum. 
I remained in and about Manchester for six months, 
growing bolder and more skilful in thieving. My associates 
used to come to ova house, and give my mother money. JMy 
gains were about £9 or £10 a week ; all went in keeping my 
mother and in the public-house. At this^ime I was dressed like 
a gentleman's son, with a cap and a tassel, and a round jacket, 
and a white turned-down collar. At this time I was about 15. 
I left Manchester for Wakefield and Leeds for a week, and got 
about the usual rate. I never nm a chance of throwing myself 
away, Le., taking more than I wanted, and going unnecessary 
risks. When I got back to Manchester I went to Staleybridge 
wake, and got a few pounds ; was taken up, and got twenty-one 
days at the New Bailey. I could have got away from tlie 
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police after I got my sentence, but I thought 1 would rather go 
into the Bailey, as several of mij companions were there ; the 
officers still got me tobacco and snuff." 

Would this youth, dressed as a gentleman's son, 
who spent his £8 or £9 on his own indulgence, have 
thought it a reward for iniquity, a "premium for 
crime," had he, instead of a few weeks or months in 
the New Bailey, or elsewhere, been sentenced to 
some years in a Reformatory School, where his fine 
clothes* would have been changed for fustian, his 
luxurious living for plain coarse food, and his life of 
idleness and nefarious skill for one of hard but 
honest toil ? Yet he seems to have a misgiving that 
the path of life he was pursuing was not one of un- 
mixed " pleasantness." He continues : 

*' At this time my little brother Edward, turned out — / used 
to beat him for following me, and did all I could to prevent him 
(jetting into my own bad ways." This little brother, hdwever, 
followed the example rather than the precepts given him, nor 
was he deterred by the frequent imprisonments nor the final 
sentence of transportation passed on his brother and sister, for 
when he came to see them in prison previously to their depar- 
ture, Richard states to Mr. Clay, " My little brother told me 
this morning that last Saturday night he got ^15 in sovereigns, 
at the Railway Station, and that yesterday he got ^5 in Man- 
chester." 

After two more imprisonments, however, Richard 

says,-— 

" I became more careful about my money ; I got a good' lot 
of clothes, so that when I was taken up I could pawn them to 
pay a counsellor. I was out about six months. T was more 
cautious in Manchester, and travelled round Yorkshire at the 
fairs and markets. I came home again to Manchester, and 
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again got three months' summary. After my liberation, T was 
only out eight days, and got three months more. After my dis- 
charge from that, I was only out four days, and got one month. 
When I got out this time, I swore I never would go into that 
prison again ; the turnkey who had brought me things had left. 
I never have been in since. I determined I would practise no 
more in Manchester, for I feared transportation, and bogan 
to travel.** 

It surely is unnecessary for our present object to 
follow this hardened young pickpocket through more 
of these details of his plunderings. By " visiting " 
a variety of towns he of course increases his expe- 
rience of prisons. " In Gloucester prison/' he says, 
" you may play at cards and dominoes, and run and 
jump, and carry on any kind of game." Again, 
" I got my three months in North Leech prison. It 
is a ^ silent prison,' but you have every opportunity to 
talk." He found Wombwell's wild beast show afford 
an excellent opportunity for picking pockets. " Some 
of the keepers," he says, " used to help us ; when 
any person came in that seemed to have money, I 
told the keeper, and he would then go round and 
show the animals, and when the people were crowd- 
ing together, I could pick their pockets. When I 
got this £12 from a woman, I gave the keeper £1 as 
near as I can recollect ; I have gone into Wombwell's 
about sixty times, and been assisted by the keeper 
every time." One of his associates " lived with a 
woman," "Then," he says, "because he had a 
woman I must have a woman, and I found one 
that I had known before, aged about 17 ; we 

d3 
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then went again to Worcester for a week, and got 
about £7 among us ; we were not looking mucli for 
money then, ybr we Imd enottghy He was at length 
finally arrested at Preston after this long career, 
when only 18, and sentenced to transportation; 
when looking back on the course of his life in his 
solitary cell, this is the result of his reflections, — 
" I have often thought, since I came here, that if any 
one could see what they must go through, when 
they begin a course of life like mine, they would 
never begin ; I judge not only by myself, but what 
my sister and many others have said. I have a little 
sister about 10 years old, and God knows what will 
become of her ! She can do all the work of the 
house, and is very clean." If this young man had 
been stopped in his course at its very commence- 
ment, and detained until he showed himself able to 
lead a life of honest industry, how many might have 
still trodden the right path, whom his example and 
co-operation were the direct means of leading astray. 
His elder brother, John, who, says Richard, began 
thieving after I did ; — ^the unfortunate woman with 
whom he lives, and on whose skill, from his own 
timid disposition, he depends for a maintenance ; — 
the sister, Ellen, of whom more will be said here- 
after ; — at least two who were transported with him, 
and the youngest brother, Edward, then at large. 
This last appears to have excelled even his teachers 
in skill and audacity; Richard says of him, " Edward 
would have it. He would see a woman pull out a 
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purse and would rub his hands, and say, ^ That's 
mine !' He can open a purse with one hand when 
it is in his pocket," so as to withdraw a portion of 
the contents, before sharing them with his com- 
panions. His sister also says, " My brother Edward 
was very daring. He could pick a woman's pocket 
as she was running along the street. K he had seen 
a thing that he fancied, he would say, * That's 
mine,' and watch his opportunity till he got it." 

Such are youths who are allowed to be at large, 
leading a life of crime and corrupting others! 
What to them is the check of a short imprisonment ? 

Our next narrative will introduce us more fully 
into the domestic history of one doomed almost in 
infancy to be a convict. It was taken down by the 
Schoolmaster of the Preston House of Correction, 
at the dictation of W. M., aged 11 years, and, 
at the time, serving an imprisonment of eighteen 
months for stealing money from a shop drawer. 
The boy had been previously committed twice for 
theft. 

" I was born in Lancaster, and when we came to Preston I 
was very young ; my father kept a jerry-shop in Heatly-street, 
till my mother died, about three years ago; my father was 
drunk every night, very near ; my mother died through father 
beating her. She used to sauce him for going to other beer- 
houses to drink, when we had plenty of our own ; and then he 
punched her up and down the house, and she was crying with 
him punching her, and when he was a(/ate, she many a time 
shouted * murder i* She did not die all at once ; she was 
badly two or three weeks. We were getting our breakfast one 
Monday morning when father fetched us upstairs, mother was 
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dying ; my father was crying, and Hanny (the youngest child) 
was laughing ; father tried to make it give over ; (there was four 
children, James, William, John, and Hannah.) It was not long 
before father got wed again, it might be two, three, four, or 
five months, the woman's name was Agyy 8., she had a child 
when they were wed ; father give o'er drinking a bit, but soon 
began again, and when he got his wage he came home 
drunk at twelve o'clock at night. He was a porter at the 
Kailway Station, and was paid on a Friday night. One night 
he came home very dnmk, and James and I were in bed ; he 
made us get up, and said he would take us to the canal and 
drown us; he asked my stepmother for our shoes, but she 
said, ' If you are going to drown them, you might as well leave 
the shoes for Johnuy.' He threw me in the canal a good 
way. but a boatman jumped in with his clothes on, and got me 
out, or I should have been drowned ; then the boatman took 
out his knife, and said to father, * If you don't let them alone, 
[ will stick you ;' there was two poUcemen on the bridge with 
their lamps, but they did not come to us ; we ran away and 
got liome before father ; and when the policemen came to oiu: 
house and wanted to know what father was doing on the bridge 
with tlie . two children at two o'clock in the morning, which 
was not a proper hour ; father threatened to punch them, and 
did push them out, and locked the door ; he was as dinink as 
he could be, and had been knocked off his work. He drinks 
yet, but not so oft as he did; stepmother never got drunk. 
1 liave been to three schools — I first went to Trinity Day and 
Simday School for six months, Croft Street Day and Sunday 
for three months, and Bow Lane a short time. When I was 
near nine years old, I went to the factory for three weeks. 
Johnny and me ran away once, when stepmother was talking 
to some folk, and we was afraid of going home again for fear 
of being licked. We had no caps, and we stole two Scotch 
caps, and got a month each for it, and that was the way we got 
into prison at first. My stepmother often locked us up in tlie 
house ; and one day she tied Johnny to the bed and locked 
him up, but he got a table and the cradle, and got through the 
skylight, and a boy helped him down at the bottom of the yard. 
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The second time I was in prison was with Francis and Peter 
Forrester — ^these lads took me to a shop and lifted me up to 
the window, and showed me the money-drawer with the keys 
in it ; we then went to the back to see who was in the kitchen , 
and we came again to the front, when I went in and fetched 
£2 lis. from the drawer. I got six months, Francis eight 
months' imprisonment, and Peter seven years' transportation. 
About a fortnight after Francis came out, T met him in Bridge 
Street, I had been for coals, he had just stole twopence and was 
going to hide bis clogs, to go to another shop in Walker Street ; 
he did not like to go in himself, so he asked me, and I went 
in and brought out a cup with 8id, that is what I am now in 
for, and Francis got seven years' tran spoliation." 

The extreme simpKcity of this appalling narration 
is in itself one of its most painful features, for it 
brings before our view a mere child, so accustomed 
to the most cruel treatment, the most brutal conduct, 
that the development of these horrid details excites 
no particular emotion in his mind. Accustomed as 
many of us may be to witness the cold-blooded 
cruelty and the selfish apathy caused by drinking, 
such a night-scene as that here described, surpasses 
any that we have ever heard of; the father making 
his two little boys get out of bed, to come with him 
to be murdered ; his wife standing by, and instead 
of a word of expostulation at so unnatural a purpose, 
desiring with a cool selfishness, which manifests a 
full realization of his intentions, that he would leave 
the shoes; the unresisting obedience of the poor 
boys to their unnatural parent, their going with 
him to death, (what, indeed, was life to them?) 
the fiendlike man leading his own children to the 
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brink of the canal, and, not even then relenting, 
throwing the eldest in with violence, as if he were 
drowning a dog; all this may seem incredible to 
some, too revolting to human nature to be true. 
But investigations have been made by a reliable 
official respecting the truth of these statements, and 
the result most fully corroborated the poor child's 
narrative, which has also been confirmed by the 
evidence of the police force. The facts thus ascer- 
tained are as follow : 

" His father's second man-iage was to a woman with whom 
he had been connected in an illicit manner some time j)re- 
viously ; they had moved from street to street, and in both, his 
wife and himself had rendered themselves infamous by their 
brutal and inhuman conduct toward the three boys. The 
little girl had, happily for the infant — ^been adopted by a 
maternal aunt. The canal atrocity was generally known in 
the streets mentioned, more especially Albion-street, where a 
woman had gone into the house the morning following the 
attempt to drown the ladsy and had seen the * children's clothes 
soaking wet on the floor, not having even been wrung !' Another 
woman stated, that her son had assisted one of the boys to 
descend from the roof after escaping through the skylight ; the 
poor child was naked, and nearly starved, * he eat more than 
a grown person ' of the food given to him ; and it was stated 
by a * next-door neighbour,' that the woman * almost clammed 
the children to death.' She was in the habit of swearing at, 
and beating them; the father, by his drunken and bnital 
habits, setting the example. The man and woman lived 
imhappily together, frequently separating, in which state they 
were at the time these inquiries were made ; the woman living 
in a cellar in Bridge Street, alone. It was stated by several, 
that the street was full of people at the time M. was accused of 
throwing the children into the water ; and so unpopular had 
he become, on account of his brutal conduct, that he narrowly 
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esc^)ed being roughly handled when removing his goods from 
Croft Street. The neighbours had assembled to publicly mark 
their detestation of his conduct." 

This narrative, astounding as it is, furnishes, it 
is to be feared, only a solitary instance of the too 
common domestic condition from which much juve- 
nile crime springs. What is to become of the poor 
boy after completing his eighteen months of solitude 
in the Preston gaol, where his mind has been subjected 
to none but the best religious influences, but where 
he has not been prepared by trial to cope with 
temptation, where a large portion of his childhood 
has been passed in a most unnatural condition, one 
devised to subdue the strong nature of a man, not 
to train and strengthen the powers and character of 
a child. The excellent Chaplain, who watches with 
fatherly anxiety over those who have been the 
objects of his care, gives the following sad particu- 
lars of the subsequent course of these poor boys : 

"WiUiam, the elder boy, after completing his eighteen 
months* imprisonment, and learning the trade of a tailor, was 
placed by us with a respectable master in the trade, with whom 
the boy worked some weeks, coming voluntarily to our prison 
chapel on the Sunday mornings, neatly dressed, and, to all 
appearances, doing well ; not living with his father, but with 
his master. This master, however, who, I fear, was chiefly 
interested in the boy on account of his usefulness in his trade, 
suddenly dismissed him a few days ago, for having, I am told, 
shown somJH sulkiness of temper ; and before I could interfere 
in the poor child's behalf, he had lost his situation and gone to 
his father, with whom he is at present. In the mean time 
William's younger brother, John, now aged 10, had been 
committed for seven days, charged with the vagrant proceeding 
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of ' sleeping out.' John, who is a fine and very intelligent boy, 
had been previously committed three times under the Juvenile 
Felons' Act. The story told to me by the unfortunate child on 
this last occasion was to the effect that his father and stepmother 
were quarrelling, and she said she would not have the children ; 
that she came to the factory where the child was earning \s. 8r?. 
weekly, and got him turned away from it ; that she afterwards 
beat him and turned him out of the house. * I had been,' he 
says, ' two or three days witliout meat except what people have 
given me ; I was tiuned out of doors on Thursday, that night 
T slept in a pig-cote ; in a stable on Friday night ; and in a 
carriage on Saturday night ;' from which he was taken hy the 
police on Sunday morning. The poor little fellow's commitment 
was only for seven days. Unfortunately he was discharged 
when I was from home, and though I have made all inquiries 
after him, they have been unsuccessful." 

In March, 1852, these two boys were committed for felony ; 
John, the younger, was sentenced to six months' imprisonment ; 
William, the elder, to seven years' transportation. 

" Truly," adds Mr. Clay, " while we endeavour 
to rescue sucli pitiable young objects from their 
parents' cruelty and bad example, something must he 
done to make the parents themselves sensibly — if not 
painfully and penally — alive o the convictio7i that 
society ought not to — and will not — submit to the 
consequences of their conduct; or rather, putting 
consequences out of the question, will no longer 
suffer such conduct to escape its due reward." 

But society will continue to endure such shameftil 
violation of the laws of nature and abuse of that 
parental responsibility whose privileges arc so care- 
fully protected by the English law, until some 
undertake the cause of the oppressed children, who 
will never lay it down, while life lasts, until society 
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is awakened to its duties. Is there now no Clarkson, 
no Wilberforce, no Granville Sharpe to protect the 
children against the moral perversity and the cruelty 
of parents, the culpable neglect of society ? 

We turn to another more detailed, but not less 
instructive history, the narrative of X., aged about 
20, then under sentence of transportation.* 

*' When I was a child of about eighteen months' old, my 
mother got married to a man who had been under the same 
circumstances as I am now in, but with having bad health he 
got his liberty after serving three years and a half. It seems 
that for some time after my mother had got married, her husband 
went on tolerably well as a moral man, but after a time he 
began to frequent the alehouse ; till this time he seems to have 
had middling good health, and to be in easy circwnistances as a 
labouring man ; but this soon began to fail, for he began to get 
into debt, but still loved pleasure and drink. The first kind 
of wickedness which I learned to commit, was carrying things 
of small value out of our own house ; you may perhaps ask me 
how this originated in me, which, no doubt, was in this way. 
My stepfather used to ramble in the fields -on the Sabbath day, 
and if we came across any place where there were apples, 
turnips, or anything of that description, he would not mind 
taking a few, although lie often told me it was wrong to do the 
same. I also learnt to curse and swear, for both father and 
mother were swearers, especially the latter ; if she was offended 
by any one of us, the first word would be a ciu*se, and perhaps 
a blow, with a demand why we had done so and so ; we even 
heard my little brothers curse before they reached the age of 
five years ; this all originated from the bad example of my 
parents. When I was about the age of eight years, my father 
and mother worked in the factory, and left me to take care of the 
house and four cliildren ; when I had arrived at the age of 10, 

[* Abridged from the. original MS., but otherwise \maltered, 
except occasionally in spelling and grammar.] 
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after being left to do as I chose for two years, I was ready for 
anything, and from this age may be dated my course of 
wickedness. 

" About the age of six I was sent to a National School, where 
I continued to go, or rather should have gone, for the space of 
two years ; but four-fifths of the time I ran away, for which 
perhaps my father might beat me, but never told me the value 
of education, or how to obey my parents, and I never knew 
either father or mother to go to a place of worship, except to 
bury one of their children, of whom they have buried three. 
Very seldom did my parents request me to go to the Sabbath 
School, and never went to such a place themselves. Having a 
good deal of spare time, and all the Sabbath to myself, I formed 
company with some lads of about my own age, by whom I was 
very well liked, for my father having taken me with him in the 
fields to places where were plenty of nuts and other wild fruit, 
I could of course show these boys where we could get plenty of 
such like things. But we did not stop here ; from rambling in 
the fields we commenced robbing gardens, which we did for a 
long time in the most crafty manner, without being in any way 
found out. My conscience was so hard by this time that it 
never smote me ; but my advice now is, not to know sin in any 
way, and by God's blessing resting upon your own endeavours, 
you will never practise it, for the best preservative from sin is not 
to know it. 

"At the age of about 13, 1 commenced learning to work 
in the factory with my stepfather, who used me more like 
a brute beast than a child to whom he had promised to give 
support, protection, example, and encouragement. The factory 
was a thing for which I had no great liking, and my father did 
not explain its utility to me ; steam-loom weaving was not a 
thing in which I took any liking, which no doubt made me very 
careless ; my father had a term to check this carelessness in me, 
which he termed * a pair of spectacles,' which consisted in a 
blow with some unlawftil weapon, or a kick, which he said made 
me see better. 

" By and bye my father was thrown out of work, and so re- 
mained for a long time. I played me for the space of two 
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years ; during this time I learned and made more progress in 
wickedness than ever I had before. I began to stop out late at 
night with bad company, committing all sorts of outrage, such 
as robbing gardens, playing tricks with gunpowder upon people 
while they sat in their quiet habitations, opening their doors, 
and throwing an old mop up the house all daubed with soil, 
and some such like thing. I also learned to swear in the most 
honid manner, to fight and quarrel with my fellow-creatures, 
and if any one offended me the most brutal oath would come 
out of my mouth, (which, no doubt, originated in my parents.) 
At last, many of my companions, who were better disposed, 
would not have anything to do with me or say to me ; in short, 
I was that debased, I, and more of my companions with me, 
could not even let the bnite creatures alone ; we had used to 
get cats, and other such animals, to tortiure them, setting them 
to fight, tying their tails together, and throwing them over a 
clothes line, to tear each other to pieces. Thus was my time 
spent from 13 to 15 years of age. . . I had now 
made such vast progress in that which was bad, that there was 
nothing but what I was ready for and equal to ; I commenced 
making marauding expeditions in the night — sometimes not 
seeing a bed for weeks together, but ready for plunder night 
and day ; robbing gardens, selling the fruit, taking the tools 
that might be in them, and selling them to the pawnbrokers 
and others who would buy them. I did not carry on these 
games long before I was, in a certain measure, stopped, for me 
and two more one night went to sleep in a boiler-house belong- 
ing to a factory ; but we did not sleep the night out there, for 
about eleven o'clock at night the master and a police-officer 
came and took us all tlu'ee prisoners, for which two of us got 
one month, and the other, being an old offender, got three 
months; this was the first time I ever saw a prison, either 
inside or out." 

Such is the picture this youth draws of himself, 

in his, as yet, unconverted state, when looking back 

from his solitary cell on, what he truly terms, these 

" dark ages" of his life. The English law justly 
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holds those to be innocent who have not been proved 
to be guilty ; but, in the moral regard of a Christian 
people, should the legal proof of the violation of one 
of God's commandments outweigh the moral cer- 
tainty of the violation of many, and a knowledge 
that a course of conduct is being pursued, which 
denotes a soul in open rebellion with its Maker ? In 
other words, —ought a Christian people, who are 
bound together as members of one community, and 
who ought to remember that they are children of 
the same Father, and heirs of the same inheritance, 
— ought such to see their brethren overtaken in such 
heinous faults, and not reprove them in the spirit of 
meekness, using every method that Christian wisdom 
can dictate, to draw them by the cords of love into 
the ways of virtue ? But leaving this view of the 
subject, — granting that we are not "our brothers' 
keepers," and that society is not called on in any 
way to interfere with the conduct of its members, 
until it has a legal sanction for doing so, what 
should, in justice to the child, to the parents, to the 
community at large, be the course pursued in such 
a case as that before us, which is one of thou- 
sands ? Justice to the child requires, that as he must 
suffer for a condition to which he has been brought 
through a long course of evil training, society having 
tacitly permitted the sins which his own conscience 
did not condemn him for, he should so suffer as to 
enable him, through a long course of good training, 
to give him the power, which he has not now, of he- 
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coming a useful member of society. Justice to the 
parent requires that he should suffer from his cri- 
minal neglect of his child, by losing that guardian- 
ship of him which he has abused, while the duty of 
maintaining him, imposed by nature, still remains. 
Justice to society requires, that the remedy to the 
existing evil should be applied in the most effectual 
way possible. We shall, in the course of this history, 
see what remedies society does apply in such cases, 
and what is the effect of them. The boy's narrative 
thus continues : 

" The first shock which struck me was the mass of bars and 
impenetrable walls ; it seemed to me to wear more the aspect 
of death, than a place of correction; this I felt at first, but it 
made no abiding impression, and the reason it did so is, perhaps, 
as follows : — ^We mingled together, and my companions, seeing 
that I was much cast down, would now and then comfort me — 
if I may use the phrase — by telling me to cheer up, and that it 
would be better in a day or two. I tried to do so, and succeeded 
very well in stifling the still, small voice of God. While here 
I made as much progress for further imprisonment as possibly 
could be, by hearing men, of all ages, tell of their gi*and ex- 
ploits, how they got their money by robbing, and that they 
knew of plenty of places that could be easily plundered. All 
these, and many other things equally as bad, I saw and heard; 
before I left it I got pretty hard, for 1 got once or twice in pu- 
nishment. The time drew nigh when I was to be discharged, 
but some misconduct on the Saturday kept me from leaving 
the prison on the Tuesday morning, and I was kept in the 
black hole till about half-past three in the afternoon.. I was 
about fifteen miles from home, without knowing a single yard 

of the way; however, I got to that night, though I did 

not go home till the next morning. My father told me to get 
work, and mind and not get into prison any more ; my mother 
told me I was not the only one that had been in prison. I 
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believe that this forms the whole of the reproof that I got 
from my parents, whereas, I firmly believe, tliat had my parents 
set the thing in its true colours before my eyes, I should never 
have seen the inside of a prison again. I did as I was directed, 
got work, and there remained till the ensuing spring, when I 
again broke out in my mad career. As soon as summer came, 
I commenced my old games with tenfold fury, stealing all 
that I could lay my hands on, robbing gardens in the most 
shameful manner, selling the fruit for a mere nothing, cursing 
and swearing, calling God's vengeance down on my head and 
the heads of my companions in the most brutal manner, a pro- 
found Sabbath breaker, hating and hated of the better of my 
former associates. I did not continue long before I was taken 
up for stealing apples, for which I got three months in prison, 
and a most horrid three months it was to me, for I commenced 
my old rigs of disobedience, until I assaulted the governor and 
one of the officers, for which I was taken before tlie magistrate 
and ordered to be whipped ; this took no effect on me, for I 
had now got so hard that I laughed at it, although I should at 
one time have trembled to have thought of it. I kept growing 
harder, thinking notliing of what would become of body or 
soul; no sermons made any impression on me, nor advices 
from the minister or schoolmaster, but rather laughed at all 
who tried to do me any good ; the four dozen lashes took not 
the slightest effect, but rather hardened my impenetrable heart, 
and ripened me for the fate that awaited me. The time came 
that I was to be released, with this promise from the governor 
for my bad conduct, that if ever I came for trial he would have 
me transported." 

The youth went home, got into work, but was thrown out of 
it by his master's breaking; his parents refused to maintain 
him; he went marauding expeditions, and fell in with poachers ; 
was taken up, but let off" on condition of turning evidence 
against the others ; he proved treacherous in this, and went to 
an aunt requesting to live with her, but he soon ran away fr'om 
her. ** It now," he continues, " gives me great pain, when I 
think of the blessed religious instruction which my aunt would 
have given me, for she was a Christian woman, with as kind 
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a heai't as possible ; the law of kindness was in her lips, but 
the law of deceit, treachery, and hypocrisy was in my heart, 
even against this kind benefactor." He returned home ; his 
mother deceived him, and would not help him ; he became very 
destitute. "I went about the street," he says, **in the most 
ragged and filthy state, and in want of bread, but I did not 
obtain it fi-om the hands of my mother. I was compelled either 
to steal or starve, and it would seem that my parents, at this 
time, were so hard that they did not care which I did. This 
lasted for about four weeks, when I was taken up for this 
poaching job — was tried, found guilty, and sent to prison for 
two months." This period he passed as before, occasionally 
doing better, but only " from dread of punishment." He got 
into disgi'ace just before he left, when the governor " renewed 
his promise" to have liim transported, should he ever come for 
tiial. " At the expiration of my time I left the prison, and 
went immediately home, and a most miserable home I found 
it. My father and mother had been engaged in the most 
furious quarrel with the two men with whom I had been 
poaching, saying that it was entirely through them that I was 
in prison." They assaulted the men furiously, and received a 
summons for it. "I had now made such rapid strides in the 
downward road to destruction, that I actually rejoiced to see 
my poor parents in trouble. I began my old games again, 
stealing all that came in my way, until I was committed for 

trial, and sent again to prison. The governor seemed 

now to rejoice to find that he should have the opportunity of 
sending so vile a wretch out of the country, for I was not fit to 
remain there ; after a fortnight I was tried, found' guilty, and 
sentenced to seven years' transportation." 

We will now leave this unfortunate youth, who 
has run his full career of vice and reached the goal 
of daring and hardened crimes, before entering 
manhood. The narrative, written in solitude, with 
the vividness with which a newly-awakened con- 
science brings his former sins to remembrance, is 
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interspersed in the original with expressions of deep 
penitence; it will portray the experience of hun- 
dreds, or rather thousands. And what did society- 
do for him, what does it do for all such, to bring 
them into the right path ? In a future part of this 
work we shall observe the effect of the new treat- 
ment which he is to undergo, having at length be- 
come a " child of the State." 

There are some who doubt whether an innocent 
heart is ever to be found, even in those who have but 
lately come from their Maker's hands ; whether in 
the young child there can ever be found any thing 
holy and good. Such narratives as the preceding 
would well nigh make us despair of human nature, 
did we not also contemplate it as it may be seen even 
in the very midst of vice and degradation. Such is 
the subject of the following narrative, and it will be 
refreshing to the spirit to turn for a few moments 
from childhood in its degradation, to the aspect it 
presents in the " Record by a Teacher of a departed 
Scholar in a Ragged School." 

" If I woHld give a picture of a pure and childlike spirit, one 
of those of whom the Saviour says that ' of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,' it would be my good and gentle scholar, whom, in 
tlie early promise of life's beautiful springtide, God's angel bore 
away to open into a more lovely flower in His everlasting garden. 

" Thomas B. is the only person of whom I never heard any 
ill ; every one spoke well of him ; he gained the love of rich and 
l)oor, young and old; those who saw him casually were struck 
witli liis sweet unassuming expression of countenance ; while 
those who knew him more, and gradually felt, if they could not 
understand, the power of his winning gentleness and purity of 
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soul, had awakened in them an unwonted kindliness towards 
a poor simple Irish boy. But probably no one loved him so 
much as I did, except his own immediate family, for no one 
knew him so well : yet they did not comprehend the beauty of 
his spirit, for, though kindred in blood, they were not so in 
soul, and, as his mother said, ' did not half know how good he 
was ' till he was passing away. 

" I first saw Tom in June, 1847, at the Ragged School; he 
was then about 14 years of age. I was teaching a class ot 
rough, wild boys ; he was brought in by his cousin, one of 
the lowest, du-tiest, most vicious-looking, in the school. Even 
on that fi.rst evening I was stnick with something remarkably 
refined and gentle in him, united with a childlike simplicity 
and gaiety of manner and appearance ; the boys told me that his 
father had lost ^100 in the potatoe disease ; this I did not credit 
at the time, but aftei-wards found that it was probably true ; 
for the family had been little farmers, and on the failure of their 
crops, they had been obliged to part with their stock to pay 
their rent ; having at length been forced to quit tlie farm, they 
had come to Bristol, having relatives there, but these were 
living miserably among the lowest Irish, and so Tom's family 
now lived. As he attended regularly, I was surprised not to see 
him come when I took the other scholars to the Museum ; he 
did not appear on the following class night, and on inqumng 
the reason, I was told by poor Patrick, who some months after 
was called ' home,' that Tom was then following his sister to 
the grave, that the whole family were in the most overpower- 
ing grief, the* eldest brother especially being uncontrolable in 
his sorrow, beating his head against the waU, and refusing to 
be comforted. I had not yet made personal acquaintance with 
any of my scholars or their families, except Patrick, whose 
sickness had demanded my care, but I felt a strong prompting 
to try to pour some balm into the wounded heart : and meeting 
Tom when returning home, I asked him to accompany me. 
The poor boy was sobbing in aU the agony of the first deep 
sorrow of a loving child; he could only repeat, ' She was a 
good sister to me !' I spoke to him of the heavenly home, and 
told him he must strive so to live that he may hope to meet her 

£ 
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there. ' Do you not think, Tom, it would grieve her now if 
she thought you were doing wrong T ' O yes,' he replied, ' I 
am sure it would ; she always hate me when I did wrong ; she 
hate me as good as my mother ; she was a good sister to me.' 
Finding that he was totally unacquainted with the hopes of 
the Gospel, I read to him, when we reached my house, the 
Raising of Lazarus. It was deeply affecting to me to hring the 
Saviour thus for the first time to the heart of a mourner ; he 
was soothed, and carried the Testament away with him. Little 
did I imagine, when I consoled that poor hoy for the loss of his 
sister, how deep a hold that act of kindness would have on him, 
and how, by giving me a strong influence over him to a degree 
quite unknown to myself, it would impart a guiding and 
strengthening influence to my counsels, which no other could 
have; little did I know that the consolations I then offered 
him would support his own dying bed, for when, nearly two 
years after, I stood by him as he was passing to the unseen : 

world, and asked him if he remembered what I said to him 
after his sister's death, he replied with animation, * I remember 
every word as if it were this morning ;' little did I anticipate 
that I should ere long apply to myself the words of Christian 
support and counsel which I then addressed to him, for I feel 
that his pure, loving, childlike spirit, transplanted to the Fa- 
ther's mansion, ere it was blighted by sin or sorrow, will have 
a soothing and purifying influence on me, and I hope help to 
fit me for them. 

" On returning home after a few months* absence, I did not 
find Tom at school. I learnt that the whole family had been 
ill of fever, it was believed owing to the violence of their grief ; 
— they were then just dismissed from the hospital, without any 
resoiu:ces, imable to procure work at once, and hardly strong 
enough to do it. I sent for Tom, pleased that my former notice 
of him had not led him to encroach on me ; his mother brought 
him to my house ; she was so different firom her son in deport- 
ment and manner, that I wondered how he had been nurtured 
under her influence. So I found all the rest of the family, who 
had at once sunk from their former condition to the level of 
their relations in Bristol, and now, having been obliged to part 
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with all their clothes, were completely destitute. I gave them 
some help, and, endeavoured to get Tom a place of work. His 
open and pleasing countenance attracted many to him, and a 
respectable surgeon, engaged this poor ragged Irish boy, to be 
in his own house. When recommending him, I wrote that * I 
had known him but for a short time, yet that I should be much 
disappointed if he did not find him perfectly truthful and 
honest.' This was a lad from a Bagged School in one of the 
worst localities, Hving in the midst of scenes of vice, the cousin 
of one of the worst boys in the school, and that I could so 
write of him, was a striking proof of the transparent purity of 
his character ; to this another teacher, a laboiuing man who 
lived near, bore his characteristic testimony by saying, ' There 
is not a bit ofMachguardliness about Tom.' I told him what T 
had written, and that he must not fall short ; — I saw that he 
was determined not to disappoint me ; — and his mistress told 
me after his death, that not a single fault had been found with 
him, even by the other servants, during the whole time he was 
there. When he came to show liimself to us in the new clothes 
provided for him, the sweetness and goodness of his looks, and 
the refinement of his appearance, elicited the remark from a 
lady, * Any mother might be proud of such a son.' Yet there 
never appeared in him the slightest consciousness of any 
superiority, or of being an object of interest in others ; and 
the kindness he received excited no vanity in him, only a happy 
loving gratitude. He continued to attend the evening school, 
gaining the love of his teachers by his docility and appli(;ation; 
without any remarkable talent, he had great quickness of per- 
ception and readiness of apprehension, and I seldom taught 
him anything which he did not seem fully to understand and 
remember. Though ready to show any acts of kindness in his 
power to his school-fellows, and winning their love by the 
sweetness of his disposition, which even they could appreciate, 
he did not associate with them, and his native purity seemed to 
shield him from any contamination from them ; I was often 
struck with the gentleness with which he suffered his rude 
cousin to lean familiarly upon him, though he greatly disliked 
the coarseness of his manners, and suffered much from his 

e2 
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insolent rudeness. I promised my class a temperance medal at 
Christmas, if any had kept without drinking a month. There 
were many candidates, but Tom wa& the only one whom the 
unanimous voice of the class pronounced worthy ; I wished 
him to take the pledge, but he said it was not necessary ; 1 saw 
he felt that his promise to me was sufficient; when he was 
dying, eighteen months after, I asked him if he remembered 
his medal ; he replied quite simply, * I have always kept my 
promise.' I told him I was sure of it though I had never 
reminded him of it. After his death, his mother and brother 
said that they had often pressed him to drink, but unavailingly ; 
even at his father's funeral he had steadily refused, without 
assigning a reason, * for,' she said, * he was always so secret ;' 
even when ill, though the medical man ordered him porter, and 
she urged bim to take it, he would not. 

*' In the simimer of 1848 his second brother returned to 
Ireland in a deep decline ; the family went into the country to 
get work, and Tom was taken from his place. They returned 
in the autumn with their small means exhausted, for the father 
had been . dangerously ill. Tom came to school very poorly 
clad, but beautifully neat and clean; — he looked as good and 
gentle as ever, but thinner and taller, and I felt a misgiving 
that the seeds of decline were in him. Troubles thickened 
round them ; — Tom could get no work ; the father was taken 
ill again, and at Christmas died in the infirmary. He was at 
school that evening, and one of the boys told me in their usual 
heartless tone — ^for they do not comprehend the solemn mystery 
of deatb — ' Tom's father died this morning.' I replied with in- 
dignation, * How can you speak so ; do you not see how he is 
feeling it ? ' He was sitting pale as a marble statue, but calm 
and firm ; after school I took him aside, and spoke to him words 
of Christian comfort ; he wept tears of a calm and deep sorrow, 
which showed how his soul had been refined and elevated since 
his first great grief; he little knew how soon he was himself to 
go. Soon after, he received the news of his brother's death; 
these sorrows and great exposure to the weather brought on 
a violent inflammation of the lungs. 

" As soon as it was known that he was ill, many friends came 
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around him ; his mother and brother were quite surprised at 
the attention shown him, thinking him friendless, and sup- 
posing that they were indebted to me for all the cud which had 
been given him ; — they were indebted for it to the love with 
which he inspired even casual acquaintances. One gentleman, who 
had been but for a short time his teacher, and was unused to 
visit the sick and aflaicted, told me he was grateful to God for 
having led him first to one whose sick-bed it was a pleasure to 
visit ; — ^he often sat by him for a long time, ajffectionately hold- 
ing his hand, and administering to his wants ; he brought 
with him a physician who attended him gratuitously with the 
greatest kindness; indeed the attentions paid him were so 
numerous and frequent that jealousy was excited among the 
low neighbours, and complaints were made to the priests, that 
the protestants were trying to convert him. Tom sufiered 
much, but bore patiently and courageously all the painful 
remedies that were applied; — ^indeed no one who saw his 
countenance so serene and bright, especially when lighted up 
by one of his loving smiles, could have imagined that he was 
so ill. Everything about him was neat and orderly though 
poor; his pure spirit could endure nothing but what was pure ; 
— ^how was the scene changed when that spirit had fled ! He 
was so contented and thankful for everything, that it was long 
before I discovered that he was lying on straw, he had stopped 
his mother when she was going to tell me of it ; and though I 
repeatedly begged of him to tell me if he wanted anything, it 
was only a week before the end that I discovered, when ar- 
ranging his pillow, that that too was only of straw, so anxious 
was he to avoid troubling any one. When his first attack had 
somewhat subsided, he thought he was getting well, but I saw 
the fatal drops of consumptive perspiration on his forehead. 
His mother too clearly perceived that he was marked for death, 
and was imrestrained in her grief; — ^the loss of her daughter, 
her older son, her husband, were nothing to this, for she had 
placed all her hopes in Tom ; but she was selfish and violent 
in her sorrow, and he could not bear to have her near him ; I 
generally found him alone, but he said he was quite happy, 
and still looked forward gladly to life, taking a vivid interest in 
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all that concerned his Mends and the school, and rejoicmg in 
the love and kindness of all who came to see him. But one 
night the complaint took an unexpected and fatal turn, and it 
was believed that he could live only a day or two ; — ^his teacher, 
Mr. — , now thought it right to tell him in express terms how 
near he was to his end ; then for a time his spirit sank, and a 
tear started to his eye ; the solemn news was quite unlooked 
for by him, though his mother had so continually bemoaned to 
him his approaching death ; so fiiU was his innocent spirit of life. 
Mr. — was very unhappy at his great ignorance of the promises 
of the gospel, * yet,* he said, * he is so pure in heart, so childlike.' 
I added, * We need not fear for him ;— Jesus has said, of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.' I was always very careftd not to 
interfere with his views as a Catholic, and he assured me that I 
never did ; — ^while abstaining from bringing before him much 
which I should otherwise have desired to do, it was my aim to 
breathe into his soul a confidence in his Heavenly Father's 
love, and an assurance that He orders all for us in wisdom and 
mercy; that every suffering he endured was to purify and 
elevate his spirit, and prepare it for the heavenly mansions. 
These views I dwelt on when I saw him on the following day; 
his soul was cast down, he was suffering and sorrowful even 
unto death. He said that he had had a happy life, (a beautiful 
proof of the brightness and contentment of his spirit in the 
midst of privations and sorrows,) that he would gladly have 
remained on earth, if such had been the will of God, but to 
that he was resigned. I left him more cheerful. He lived a 
fortnight longer ; — ^there was no one near him with whom he 
could have spiritual communion, and his mother's frequent 
loud lamentations were of a kind to harrow up his feelings, yet 
never did she or I ever hear a word of repining, or even a 
sound of impatience from him ; it was a happiness to me that 
my daily visit to him soothed and cheered him, and poured 
balm into his spirit. * Peace I leave with you,' &o., was 
the text he most delighted to hear from me, for he had seen 
it in his prayer-book, and he liked to find that we had holy 
thoughts in common. He regretted that he was not better 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and with hymns, which would 
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now have been a comfort to him. * There is a happy land' was 
the only one familiar to him; — the 11th and 20th of John were 
the only chapters that he knew, and now he was too weak to 
read. I told him that the recollection of him would give an 
additional earnestness to my teachings of the others; this 
pleased him ; he wished to be remembered. I delighted to per- 
form for him various little offices which he could not bear his 
mother to render him on account of her roughness ; — ^he told 
her that I tended him as if he had been my brother, and said 
' the lady touched him like silk.' His readiness in apprehend- 
ing spiritual truths was remarkable ; passages which I read to 
him, but feared were above his comprehension, he evidently 
enjoyed, and if he did not fully understand them, still received 
their spiritual meaning. His powers continued to the very 
last. Two days before he died, when I entered his room, his 
countenance was expressive of wearing pain, but when I laid a 
beautiful heartsease before him, it was wonderful what a trans- 
formation came over him, and what radiant delight was in his 
smile as he contemplated with wondering admiration the beauty 
of the flower. Never did his spirit seem stronger or brighter 
than on that day ; he looked too full of life to die. I reminded 
him that it was now a fortnight since he had received the sum- 
mons, and expressed the hope, in which he fully accorded, that 
he was better prepared by his sufferings to leave this world, and 
happier in the prospect of another ; I spoke to him of the joys 
prepared for those that love the Lord, and said, * I think you 
love him.' He replied gently but flrmly, * I hope I do.' The 
day before he died, I found him pemting for breath and in 
great pain, yet etill he responded to my whisper, * Heaven is 
your home; — ^yoin: Father's love is still with you;' beauti- 
fully did he open his eyes on me when he heard me weep- 
ing, and begged me not to trouble for him, though he knew I 
grieved much for him. Early on the morning when he died, 
his cousin came to see him ; he had been striving lately to im- 
prove, evidently touched by Tom's spirit, for he had taken a 
warm interest in his welfare ; when his cousui had read a little 
to him, he shared with him a cordial that was by him, telling 
him that this was the last time they should taste anything 
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together, and with his dying hreath assured him how pleasant 
and easy was the path of virtue, if he once firmly resolved 
to walk in it. Soon after he breathed his last ; nearly his last 
words were, * Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me.* He left the 
most peaceful happy smile on his half-parted lips ; — a wonder- 
ful beauty remained on the deserted covering of his blessed 
spirit till the grave closed over it. 

" Every thing in my departed scholar's character was in 
such perfect keeping, and seemed so natural to him, that 
while he was with us, we did not perceive how remarkable it was. 
Brought up in the midst of falsehood and vulgarity, we expected 
him to be truthful and refined, and felt that he could not be 
otherwise. Almost from an infant he had shown that delicacy 
of feeling which was so striking in his last illness ; he would 
associate with none but the children of their landlord, and was 
the peculiar charge of his eldest sister, a superior young wo- 
man. He never had told a falsehood * since he knew that it 
was wrong to do so ;' and was grieved when those around him 
did so. Tom was deficient in natural energy, habitually sub- 
missive to control, and satisfied with bis condition ; yet he had 
a moral courage, a determination to do what seemed to him 
right, and a quiet self-respect and independence which are 
rarely found in connection with a gentle and amiable cha- 
racter. * My darling child was so courageous,* said his mother, 
* he often went to his work when he was reaUy iU.* When 
with those among whom his station in life had thrown him, he 
seemed a being of another sphere. The Heavenly Father has 
removed him to his true home, and the remembrance of his pure 
and loving spirit has still an influence on all who knew him. 
I shall ever be thankful that I had the privilege of helping to 
lead him heavenward, and in the blessed mansions of the 
Father may I meet him, as one of the beloved of the Saviour, — 
a child of God." 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE GIRLS. 



We have now contemplated Juvenile Delinquents, 
both in classes and singly, and have felt more pain- 
fully the condition of childhood when neglected and 
perverted from observing the purity and beauty in 
which it may exist, even when surrounded by misery 
and vice. But we have hitherto considered boys 
only ; the condition of delinquent girls requires a 
not less close and earnest attention. 

It is unnecessary, in this place, to enlarge on the 
influence which woman has on society in general, 
whether for good or for evil ; but it is needful, in 
reference to our present subject, distinctly to bear in 
mind that there are certain duties, that there is a 
certain sphere appointed for the female sex, in all 
grades of society, which cannot be neglected or per- 
verted in the highest or in the lowest without the 
greatest injury. To woman, in all her varied rela- 
tions, is pecidiarly confided the early watchful care 
of the yoimg beings who are to constitute the next 
generation ; il is she who is to call forth and foster 
the first opening germs of the spiritual nature ; she 
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must pour into the young heart a love which should 
always remain a deep and pure spring of holy affec- 
tion within it ; while, as the energies and passions 
of the boy display themselves with an impetuosity 
which, as yet, is beyond the power of self-control, 
and with difficulty yields to stem authority, she 
should retain a hold over him, made stronger even 
by her very weakness. In mature life duties not 
less important are consigned to that sex, to which 
the Great Author of Nature has given, with less 
vigorous mental and physical powers, greater sus- 
ceptibility both of body and of mind, greater delicacy 
and refinement of feeling. To her the sanctity of 
the home is committed ; she is to awaken and 
cherish the tenderer and purer feelings in those 
whose daily pursuits would otherwise harden their 
very nature, and chain their souls to the sway of the 
world ; and as the Saviour first revealed himself in 
an undying form to a woman, and confided to her 
the first message of his approaching glorification, so 
to woman are the blessed messages of the Gospel 
still intrusted, whether to the young child at his 
mother's knee, — ^in the sacred intercourses of the 
family circle,— in the abodes of misery and vice, — at 
the dying bed. 

If it is the appointment of the Heavenly Father of 
all, that woman should have such a relation to society 
as the helpmate of man, and if she is adapted by 
Him to fulfil such duties, fearful is her condition 
when she departs from it, and most injurious to 
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all around her ; for God's laws can never be broken 
with impunity. Earnest should be our endeavours 
to save the young girl, while yet it is time, from en- 
tering a career in which she may work yet greater 
evil than the delinquent boy. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to show that 
while girls placed under favourable circumstances 
are less prone to evil than boys, yet that, in the de- 
graded classes we are considering, they sink even 
lower than children of the other sex, and that their 
very natures appear more completely perverted; 
that the present system adopted towards Juvenile 
Delinquents is even more certain to prove their ruin 
than that of boys ; yet that a wise and kind system 
adopted towards them will prove them to be equally 
reclaimable. 

Though the author's own personal experience 
might suffice to prove all these points, yet it will 
be more satisfactory to bring forward the testimony 
of others differently circumstanced, and who view 
society under varied aspects. 

Mr. Thompson, of Aberdeen, thus speaks of the 
children in the Industrial Schools in which he takes 
so active a part. [ Vide " Social Evils, their Causes 
and their Cure ;" by A. Thompson, Esq., of Ban- 
chory.] " A poor half-starved outcast girl, trained 
up in ignorance and filth and sin, is even a more 
painful and a more degrading sight than a boy of 
the same description. She seems to have fallen, or 
to have been forced, into a state farther below her 
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right place in the world than the boy ; and yet, 
owing to her more plastic nature, it is easier to raise 
her up again." 

Mr. Wichern, the benevolent founder of the Rauhe 
Haus, near Hamburg, thus speaks of the girls in his 
little colony, in his report for 1835 : 

" The most important feature of this autumn has been the 
reception of the girls : thh*teen of them, from 6 to 16 years 
old, I have gradually received from Dec. 1. Their destitute 
and vagabond state isy at leasts equal to that of the hoys, and in 
some causes greater ; the labour of rescuing them, decidedly more 
difficult. The time is too short to furnish matter for this year's 
report; we have, however, as yet, no cause to repent admitting 
them. Our household arrangements perfectly ensure sepa- 
ration between the sexes ; my own sister superintends them, 
in an entirely detached house. The girls, like the boys, live a 
practical family life, all ages mixing together, without any 
of the formality of a school — and in their case, also, only ele- 
mentary education is given. Four of the elder are em- 
ployed in house-work, and we hope to qualify them efficiently 
for service. Amongst them, as amongst the boys, steady , well- 
regulated labour serves as a safety-valve for their untamed ener- 
gies. Besides house-work and cooking, the weekly washing for 
the establishment, and the daily peeling of nearly a sack of 
potatoes by the younger ones, these girls have made nearly 
all their bed linen, much of their wearing apparel, and have 
knitted a great number of stockings." 

Of the difficulties experienced with the girls, he 
thus speaks : 

" We find that though a wild boy, conscious of his own 
strength, may resist for a time, he soon yields to constraint, 
and probably, before long, acknowledges thankfully the benefits 
bestowed on him in the form of compulsion ; or he obeys from 
fear of a power which he feels to be superior ; while the bru- 
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talized girl says decidedly, ' I will not,' and abides by it; or 
furiously gnashes her teeth, clenches her fist, and stamps with 
her foot, in vain attempts to give vent to her rage." 

The Bishop of Tasmania gave a similar opinion of 
the greater degradation of female than male convicts 
in his evidence before the Lords. [" Reformatory 
Schools," p. 316.] 

The master and mistress of a Ragged School, in a 
very low part of Bristol, have invariably found it 
more difficult to retain a hold over the girls in the 
most degraded families, or even to bring them under 
school discipline, than the boys ; it is far more 
difficult to awaken their minds, or to give them a 
pleasure in learning, and the voluntary teachers who 
give occasional aid in the school make the same com- 
plaint; they have not unfrequently given up in 
despair the attempt to teach the girls, while the 
same individuals have been able to make consider- 
able impression on the boys. 

Let us, then, admit it to be a fact that young girls 
when low and degraded are worse than boys in 
similar circumstances. Why is this so ? Why, from 
the very nature of things, must it be so ? 

The answer may be briefly this, that in the case 
of the girls there is a greater departure from what 
ought to be their education and training, even than 
in that of the boys. In order to perceive this, let 
us reflect what is the training of girls in a well- 
ordered family in the middle and the labouring 
classes of society. The little girl early serves her 
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apprenticeship to future maternal duties, by bestow- 
ing motherly cares on her doll, and in a lower class 
becomes a little nurse of a younger child, even 
while she would seem to require fostering care 
herself; her affections and young powers are thus 
called forth ; she soon shares the mother's household 
duties; even at 10 or 11 years of age she has ac- 
quired a habit of care and forethought which will 
enable her to take, if need be, the mother's place, 
and do what nothing but love could have taught 
her ; in the mean time, an education has been given 
to her adapted to her future circumstances in so- 
ciety ; she has, perhaps, been stimulated to progress 
by her brothers, whose attention to study has been 
more undivided, and mingling in well-ordered so- 
ciety of her own class, with a modest reserve, and 
yet with the freedom natural to purity and uncon- 
sciousness of evil, she is prepared to fill the station 
to which God may call her. But observe the girls 
of the pariah caste, or rather of those families where 
there is no fear or love of God, no regard to human 
law, no self-respect, no pleasures but those of animal 
gratification, no perception of anything pure or 
beautifiil. There is no loving tenderness called out 
in the little girl, for she receives none ; the next 
unhappy babe that enters the world after her, cannot 
call from her fondling caresses which she has never 
known; it is probably carried in the arms of a 
drunken or mendicant mother, as she has been, to 
draw its first impressions of life from misery and 
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vice, until locked up at home with one or two older 
ones to exist as best it may ; perhaps, happily for it, 
to meet with a premature death from the fire, or the 
scalding water, from which its young nurses could 
not protect it. But still the girl is kept at home to 
be the drudge, not the helpmate, of the mother, and 
is thus more exposed to the close contamination 
of the scenes which pass there; feminine delicacy 
there is none, nor anything to call out the higher 
parts of her nature ; she cannot in general be spared 
to go to school ; when she can obtain permission to 
do so, she is listless and indolent, for her powers are 
imused to any intellectual exercise. If sufficiently 
young, skilful teaching may incite in her a desire of 
knowledge, but otherwise the feelings of personal 
vanity, which exist most strongly in the most de- 
graded, are the only ones which seem to call forth 
any real and lively interest in her ; her intercourse 
with the other sex has given her no self-respect, 
and inspired her with none but the lowest feelings ; 
she is prepared even in girlhood to fall headlong 
into an abyss, the dangers of which she cannot know 
till she experiences its horrors — the depths of which 
she cannot comprehend till she is plunged too deep 
to be extricated from it. 

The boys in the same families have been equally 
neglected, but the greater vigour of their natures 
has carried them into the open air, and led them to 
quicken their faculties by active exercise, by ob- 
servation of the objects around them, and by the 
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self-reliance caused by the very neglect which has 
driven them at so early an age to depend on their 
own resources to obtain a living; hence, though 
equally unprincipled with the girls, and more prone to 
overt and daring mischief and crime, they have far 
more which can be worked on for good, and their 
powers having been awakened and strengthened 
even more than is usual in the higher classes of 
society, it is far more possible than in the case of 
the girls to excite to progress in a right direction. 

A few extracts from the records of a Ragged School 
Teacher will give some idea of the very low degree 
in which the minds of these girls are called out, even 
on the commonest objects, and how little prepared 
they are to derive any pleasure or instruction from 
reading, if possessed of the mechanical power of 
doing so. 

" Feb. 1849. A large class of girls, who were more orderly 
than before, and seemed more desirous of learning. Most of 
them were able to read in the Old Testament Irish Lessons, and 
therefore must have had some schooling. The Creation. — No 
one of the class had ever seen the sun rise, and.one did not know 
what the rising of the sun meant. In connection with * herb 
bearing seed,' I asked what seed we eat as vegetables ? they an- 
swered, ' Carrots, turnips, parsnips, cabbages,' &c., and only , 

who attends the morning- school, said, ' Peas and beans.* There 
is much more difficulty in interesting these girls in their lessons 
than the boys ; — these require only to be restrained, and show 
an eagerness to acquire knowledge, while the girls manifest an 
indolent listlessness from which it is very difficult to rouse 
them. When the master gives a general lesson to the school, 
the boys are generally attentive, and evidently taking in ideas, 
but the girls are bold, and keep noticing the boys even without 
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encouragement from tliem. When I question them on the 
following week respecting the subject of the lesson, they can 
tell nothing about it, while the boys answer by acclamation. 
Some of these girls are very decently dressed, and evidently 
higher in social position than most of the boys, but the roving 
habits of the latter have quickened tlieir powers of observa- 
tion, and developed their powers ; the girls have not had their 
faculties awakened ; they are consequently lower in their taste 
and feelings, and there is less to work on. The younger girls 
are more alive to instruction than the older ones." 

Yet persevering effort will tell even on such girls 
as these. 

" March 28. A general lesson on the Map of Europe ; I 
was able to fix their attention pretty well ; the younger ones 
seem quite interested and eager to learn, but some of the great 
girls are perfectly careless ; two or three, very decently dressed, 
manifest no desire for improvement, and can hardly read 
at all. 

" Nov. 1852. The nature of our evening Girls' School is now 
greatly changed from what it was three years or more ago. The 
girls attending it are equally ignorant, equally poor, perhaps 
poorer ; but since we have established in it a spirit of order and 
obedience, we have found that the thoroughly low bad girls who 
used to come will not attend ; they prefer to be in the streets, and 
though I have occasionally had promises of attendance from some 
of them, they never come. In fact, we have scarcely ever girls 
from the same families whence wild tattered boys attend, and 
often show great delight in receiving instruction. The girls 
who form our evening-school, are principally such as have 
been prevented by the poverty of their parents from receiving 
other instruction, and who are at work or employed in their 
families duiing the day. Yet even with those who evidently 
come from a desire to learn, I find the same difficulty, arising 
from the complete sluggishness of their intellectual powers, and 
the same inferiority to the boys in mental activity. Their complete 
ignorance even of the most common Scripture knowledge is 
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painful to witness, as well as their difl&culty in fixing their 
attention on even an interesting object so as to gain any idea 
from it. It has been a great aim with me to awaken their 
minds more than to give mere mechanical instruction ; and it 
has often been most pleasing, when I have succeeded in doing 
this, to observe the surprise and delight with which they seem 
first to have discovered that they had the power of thinking. 
They all seem grateful for instruction, and conduct themselves 
so well in school that I can hardly recognise them as the same 
girls whom I have seen at other times wild and disorderly in 
the streets." 

Now the deficiency in intellectual power and 
activity in the girls as compared with the boys, 
here complained of, is not universally true, as all 
who have had an opportunity of comparing the youth 
of the two sexes under equally favourable circum- 
stances will readily admit. The powers of the two 
are of different kinds, and probably will not in ge- 
neral admit of an equally high development in after 
life in the female as in the male sex ; but a greater 
precocity is usually exhibited by girls than by boys, 
and certainly not less pleasure in the exercise of 
their intellect. The different kind of education 
usually given to boys and girls in most cases pre- 
vents a fair comparison, but we have the testimony 
of experienced persons who, at different periods, 
have conducted the education of boys and of girls, 
that the latter exhibited even greater quickness and 
power than the former in the acquisition of the 
classical languages, and other branches of know- 
ledge requiring clearness of reasoning and sound 
exercise of judgment ; we know that in two neigh- 
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bouring British Schools, one for boys, the other for 
girls, possessing similar advantages, the government 
inspector found the proficiency of the pupil teachers, 
and of the children in general in the Girls' School, 
in no way inferior to that of the boys. 

If then the degradation of the girls of the perish- 
ing and dangerous classes is even greater than that 
of the boys, and if on their early training the well- 
being of the next generation so greatly depends, 
should not especial ejfforts be made for their rescue ? 
And yet they are by far the most neglected; for 
them but very secondary efforts are made in the 
establishment of Industrial Schools, and for the con- 
victed among them there is no Government Ju- 
venile School or Prison, — ^no Philanthropic Farm 
School; — ^no public Asylum, abroad or at home, 
has been instituted, to train up and reform the 
poor little girls who have broken the laws of their 
country. 

As we have taken " a single captive " to learn how 
a boy thief becomes a hardened adult criminal, so 
we may learn more from the history of a single girl, 
and one not originally among the most degraded, 
than from any general statements. 

The following details, dictated to the chaplain of 
the Preston gaol, the Rev. J. Clay, will throw a 
ghastly light on the lives of young women living in 
our very midst, and will show how effectual might 
have been the help offered by a Christian hand in 
an early stage of this fearful career. The narrator. 
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is a young woman, lying, with several of her ac- 
complices, under sentence of transportation; their 
several histories, given independently to Mr. Clay, 
fully bear out the truthfulness of this story, which 
to persons unacquainted with such a phase of human 
existence would seem almost incredible. 

" I was bom at Stockport, my father was a pensioner, and 
had Is. a day ; my father and mother were both sober and indus- 
trious, but my mother would haw done anything to have got us 
meat. My father was more shy, he was a shoemaker. I went 
for nearly three years to a Roman Catholic School, at three- 
pence a week. I went to the factory at 10 years old, and worked 
there till I was 12. Then I went to service at Mosley, at 
a boarding-school. I stayed there until I was 14. I then 
left on accoimt of the small wages. I came home, and was 
sent by my father to learn to be a lad's cap-maker. I was 
learning for three months, and then I came home again." 

Hitherto we observe nothing either in the circum- 
stances of the family, or the training of the child, 
which would lead us to anticipate any but a life 
of honest industry; an effort has been made by 
the parents to keep her at school, and she has been 
there trained to useful labour ; the parents are not 
addicted to vicious habits, and are secure from actual 
starvation ; there is only a little intimation that the 
mother is somewhat over anxious for the bread that 
perisheth. 

" When I came home, I saw that my brother Richard was 
dressed very fine, besides having a gold ring and a watch. My 
brother was not then living at home regularly, because he could 
not stand my father's reproaches. I used to say to my father, 
•How well Richard's dressed!' And my father would say, 
' But who thinks anything of it ? he's a prig.* My mother was 
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more unhappy about it than my father, and oft3n followed him 
about the town, begging him to come home. When I was 
just 15, my mother gave me three-pence to go to Knoll 
Mill Fair, and I met my brother there. He told me what to do, 
and I stood before him so that nobody could see his hand, while 
he picked a woman's pocket of Is. M. and a purse. He gave 
me a shilling, and then told me to go home. I went into a 
show, and i)icked a young woman's pocket of Is. M. I trembled 
very much when I did it ; I met the young woman again in a 
short time, and she was crying. I heard her say the money 
was her mother's. 7 cried too, and would have given her the 
money hack, but was afraid of being took up. I dared not take 
tlie money home, so I took it to a stay shop, and paid it in 
advance towards a pair of stays. I remained at home three 
months witlwut doing any thing more. At the end of that time 
my little brother Edward was taken up for picking pockets, and 
got three months. He had been taken up three times before, 
and had only been out tliree days. During 12 months he had 
only been at liberty four days." 

The family was thus already known to the public 
as a criminal one. Had Christian eflFort been directed 
to it, ere this, and even now had a watchful eye been 
kept on this girl to lead her right and to infuse into 
her a principle of duty while her conscience was yet 
tender, what might not have been the result. The 
co-operation of the parents would have been readily 
enlisted before this period, for they had reproached 
their sons, though they had not firmly restrained 
them. But soon Ellen's family affection itself leads 
her across the barrier, — she has the prison brand 
upon her ; she is no longer visited by qualms of 
conscience, and launches fearlessly into the career of 
vice, giving us only occasionally such glimpses of 
better feeling, as make us doubly mourn over her. 
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and lament that a hand was not stretched out to 
save her. 

" One of the witnesses against him was one of liis own com- 
panions, and after he had been the means of convicting him, 
I leathered him just outside the court. I was taken up for the 
assault on this witness, and remanded in the New Bailey a 
week. I was then bailed out by two navvies. [These two 
men were perfect straugers; this kind of security is very 
common.] My mother met me in the street, and we were 
treated to some rum by a companion of my brother Richard's, 
James O'B., who had ^£100 which he had stolen from a woman. 
My brother was then in Gloucestershire picking pockets. 
O'B. gave me money to complete the purchase of my stays. 
I had been at a fair with another young woman only for a 
day, and we got ^3 between us. When I got home again, my 
mother had a letter from Richard, sayiug that he was put back 
for trial at Gloucester for pocket-picking, and wanted money 
to pay for a counsellor. I went by the train to Oughton, and 
at the station picked a woman's pocket of lbs. which paid for 
my place to Kidderminster. I went in a waggon from Kidder- 
minster to Worcester, with five or six other females, and got 
15«. more from them. I stopped all night at Worcester. I 
went in an omnibus to the Gloucester station next morning, 
and picked a lady's pocket in the omnibus oi £1 28. I got into 
Gloucester on Friday night ; saw my brother next morning ; 
told him that I would try to get some money for a coimsel ; 
and went to the market, but it is a very poor market, and I 
only got 10*. 9d. I could not get enough money to fee my 
brother a counsel, and he received three months, having been 
recommended by the jury to mercy on account of his being so 
young. I then went to Derby, and then to Sheffield, where 
I saw O'N., whom I had previously known in Manchester 
through my brother. I went to Rotherham Statute Fair and 
got about £4:. I saw O'N. again, who said, I think you have ^ 
done better than any of us ! for a great many pickpockets were 
there. I then went to Bam Statute Fair, but got nothing, for 
it rained, and no people came. I returned to Sheffield, and 
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then went to Hull. I went to all those places by myself, having 
heard O'N. and his companions say they were going. It was 
the fair, and I got between £6 and ^7. I seldom kept my 
money, for other travellers in the lodging-houses used to say 
they were hard up, and borrowed it from me. O'N. wanted 
me to live with him without being married, but I would not. 
My eldest brother John, was then in Hull, serving a month for 
picking pockets. I waited till he came out, and then he 
leathered me for coming away from home. I ran away from 
him and went to Leeds, there I met O'N. again, and the ask- 
ings were put up for us to be married. I filled up the three 
weeks by going to Sheffield and York, and got about ^610 or 
iBll at both places together. We were married at the Old 
Church. Up to this time, I could only pick outside pockets, 
but O'N. taught me how to raise outside dresses, and to pick 
inside pockets. I was married on the Thursday, and on the 
Saturday I got 10«. in the market. On Monday my brother 
Edward came to Leeds. We all went out, and Edward picked 
a pocket of 13«., but he had been watched, and we were all 
took up, and we got three months.** 

Stich is the commencement of her married life ! 
Let us now observe what eflfect this imprisonment 
of three months had on her. 

** After our liberation we went to Hull, and found Prince 
Albert was going to lay the foundation stone of Grimsby Docks. 
At Hull I got 178. We went to Grimsby, and Edward and I 
got 30«. each. From Hull we went to Newark, where we got 
£7; then to Bedford ^4; then to Sheffield, where I was took 
up for 30«. I had just taken from a woman. This brought me 
six weeks, and O'N. (my husband) two months in Wakefield. 
I travelled after I came out, until O'N. came out, and got in 
the fortnight about ^915. Then we went to Selby, and got £A 
in the market. Then to Hull, and got ^5 at the station. 
Then to Manchester, when I and my husband went to live 
with my father. While I lived at Manchester, I went out with 
O'N. almost every day by the trains six or seven miles out of 
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Manchester, sometimes second, sometimes first class, having 
very good clothes. The largest simi I ever got was ^22, going 
from Manchester to Stockport. O'N. did nothing hut ' shade me 
off.' He was a great drunkard, and I had to pay from 20*. to 
85*. every week to the beer-shop for him. We carried on this 
'UJCby for about six months, making on the average about ^10 
a week. We lived at my father's all this time. He used to 
fret and cry, and tell us we should get into disgrace, but we 
took no heed. He was too good-natured with us. We then 
heard that Preston Market was very throng on a Saturday, and 
for 13 weeks we came over, O'N., Richard, and I — every Satiu*- 
day. O'N. and I went together, and Kichard and O'G. At 
night we shared aU equally. The largest sum I ever got at 
Preston was ^17, and the smallest about ^£3. I used to call 
jg4 and £.b nothing. It was owing to the wet day we went 
into the shop, few people being in the market, when the offence 
took place for which we are transported. Although I was 
three years at school I never learnt to read. Once when I was at 
Preston Station, I got some money in a purse (9«.), I took the 
purse, a red silk one, and put it in the water-closet on the 
Manchester side of the station. It was put behind the pipe, 
over the seat. (This place was searched, and the article found.) 
This was about two months ago. When I got a piu-se in a 
crowd, I used to take the money and put the purse into some 
man's pocket. I've done this 18 or 19 times. It was the best 
way of getting rid of the purse. J. O'N. Hved with another 
young man in a furnished cellar. They dressed very well, and 
each kept a* woman. They used to have beefsteaks and beer 
regular to breakfast. I used to go out on Monday and get £2 
and X'3, which would satisfy me for two days, and then I would 
go again on Wednesday or Thursday, and again on Saturday, 
and generally got in the week about ^620. I was never satisfied 
with less. O'G. did not do much; he used to be clammed. 
My brother Edward was very daring. He could pick a 
woman's pocket as she was running along the street. If he 
had seen a thing that he fancied, he would say, * that's mine,' ' 
and watch his opportunity till he got it. John had no heart 
(energy) for thieving. He lived on a woman who kept him. 
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K. and M*G. were * guns/ — tliat is, they taught younger thieves, 
and screened them when they were practising. K. kept a 
'picking-up' woman, that is, one who commits robheries in 
the sti^eet, K. coming up at the right moment to screen or 
rescue her." 

Such is the history of this unfortunate young wo- 
man^ as recorded by herself, and such the associates 
to whom she is bound by the closest ties. The 
husband, her partner in crime, says of her, " EUen 
was very clever, and after we were married I did 
not do so much, except to assist EUcn. / have no 
fault to find with her.^^ We shall shortly see what 
a home she had : parents not as yet vicious, bringing 
up their children at school, and sending them early 
to work; hut thoroughly unprincipled^ and self- 
indulgent^ as well as easy towards their children'* s mis- 
doing. Her remaining at school, and then in a place 
of work, does not indicate any thing radically bad in 
her, and her remorse when she saw the suffering 
caused by her first misdeed, shows a conscience not 
as yet seared. But when she had once launched in 
the career of vice, when she had once the prison 
brand, and was received on her discharge from the 
Bridewell with drunken festivities, what could arrest 
her in her course ? Did any imprisonments, whe- 
ther longer or shorter, check her in the slightest 
degree ? Could she have been stopped by any pro- 
ceeding but entire separation from her companions 
in iniquity, and a lengthened detention where she 
would be subjected to new and healthy influences, 
and detained for a length of time under reformatory 
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discipline ? Having at last felt the happiness of a 
virtuous course, she would be prepared to begin 
life anew, as a useful member of society. Some will 
be sceptical that such would ever be the case. It is 
indeed possible that it may not be so ; but have we 
not abundant instances of success, which should not 
only encourage us, but render it imperative on us as 
Christians to make the trial? Others will object to 
the expense of maintaining au able-bodied girl some 
two or three years in an asylum. They forget that 
the public will have to maintain her at any rate ; 
that if she is in a Reformatory School, where she 
will help to maintain herself by her own work, the 
expense will probably be from £12 to £15 per an- 
num, and that at the end of a few years she will be 
a productive labourer in society ; but that as she has 
been living, she has taxed the public for a luxurious 
maintenance for herself and her husband, some £500 
per annum, to finish her career in this country by 
transportation, a very costly procedure, and one not 
very certain in its results. The excellent Chaplain 
thus speaks of her : 

"Ellen C. indeed possessed a natural disposition, which, 
had she been blessed with Christian parents, might have 
contributed to their and her own credit and happiness. Her 
narrative throughout betrays a wish to palliate their conduct, 
and at her interviews with them, since her conviction, she 
aj^peared quite forgetfiil of herself, and only solicitous to assuage 
theii- anxiety about her, and to warn her brother Edward 
from his dangerous course. This determined and skUful girl- 
thief of 17, who at the latter part of her short run of crime, 
was not satisfied witii less than a weekly booty of ^10 or <£20, 
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' trembled very much,' when she made her first successful essay 
upon the pocket of a young woman, fi-om whom she purloined 
ISd. * I met,' she says, ' the young woman again in a short time, 
and she was crying; I heard her say that the money was her 
mother's. / cried too, and would have given her the money 
back, but I was afraid of being took up.' What an affecting 
contrast between this girl's character and fate, as they are and 
as they might have been ! And how sad to think that our 
backward civilization poss^s^^^, as yet, no means for saving from 
m^ral destruction, thousands who, like this poor child, possess 
natural qualities which, by Ood's blessing, would amjtly repay the 
labour of cultivation r 

The unfortunate young woman whose narrative 
we have been considering, was not trained to 
dishonesty by her parents, though indirectly en- 
couraged in it. But the instances are unfortunately 
very numerous in which little girls are taught to steal 
by their mothers, before they can have any idea of 
the sinfulness of the practice. An example of this 
will be given in the next chapter. Mr. Clay in his 
twenty-seventh Report, unveils to us what he truly 
terms the "terrible system which, in effecting its 
nefarious purposes, uses without compunction or 
scruple, these poor infants, sacrificing them, body 
and soul, to mammon in his most hideous form." 
He first mentions a case which fell under the notice of 
Mr. T. Wright, of Manchester. While pursuing his 
benevolent labours among the outcast and friendless 
in the New Bailey, he came in contact with a little 
girl who was apprehended for a robbery from the 
person of a lady, under circumstances which showed 
great skill and long practice in the child, and at the 

F 2 
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same time, that she was an instrument, an appren- 
tice pickpocket, ^^ working " for concealed em- 
ployers. 

" ' This little girl,' says Mr. Wright, * whilst an inmate of the 
Salford Gaol, related that she liad been brought from Dublin 
by two women on purpose to pick pockets. They dressed the 
poor child in the cliai*acter of a little maid, and thus attired, she 
followed a lady into a silversmith's shop, and succeeded in 
exti'acting from her pocket a purse wliich contained twenty 
sovereigns! She afterwards followed a lady into the Fish- 
market, and again succeeded in extracting this second lady's 
purse, with which she was making off when the lady discovered 
her loss. The fishmonger said, no one had been near her but 
her little maid. She declared she had no little maid with her. 
The child was overtaken, and placed in charge of a police 
officer. When searched, she had upon her person the two 
purses ; of the contents of the second I was not informed. She 
was tried at the following Sessions, and sentenced to six months* 
imprisonment. I apprized her father a little before her libera- 
tion. He came over, and I have not since heard of her. Some 
time back much crime of this description was committed here 
by children J most of whom came from Ireland .'" 

What will a six months' imprisonment do in re- 
forming a child so trained and inured to vice? 
This is not a solitary instance ; from the informa- 
tion given by some of the gang of pickpockets to 
Mr. Clay, there appears to be an organized system 
in which young boys and girls bear an important 
part, for their stature renders them more adapted to 
reach the outside pockets of ladies which present 
ready facilities. The master thief, who has become 
too tall for practice in that line, takes in pupils, by 
whose gains he is maintained ^^ in style." 
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" These girls," says one, " are natives of Dublin 

When they came to Manchester, they were quite plain in their 
dress, and no person on eajrth would suspect them. I believe 
there is nowhere their equal in being expert at ladies' dress 
pockets. When they first came to Manchester they got im- 
mense of money in shops and omnibuses. .... AMien 
an omnibus leaves, they get into it, and being dressed like any 
gentleman's girls, with one of these French baskets in their hands, 
they get close beside a lady, and contiive to place tlieii* shawl 
or mantle over the lady's dress pocket, wliich shades their 
hand. . . . When these two gu'ls and their mothers and 
myself was getting a glass of liquor, they told me they was 
often sending i920 to their fathers and brothers in Dublin." 

What these poor children are to become when 
they have served their apprenticeship, is learnt from 
the account of female pickpockets, given by one 
of the gang to Mr. Clay. It presents a picture of 
hardened vice in woman from which we would fain 
turn without more than a cursory glance of horror. 
But if we would provide a cure we must know as 
fuUy as possible the real nature of the complaint. 

" The women now travellinj look so maidenlified and comely 
in their person, that no human being would suspect their 
being pickpockets. Their attire is generally of the best, but it 
is not so with all. Some of the female wires are dressed in the 
first style. There are three of them attending the shops 
where the most ladies go ; one woman acts as servant, while the 
mre acts mistress. When they go into one of these shops, as 
any other lady might do, they are on the watch to see when 
purses are pulled out, and the mistress gets close to the lady 
who has shown the purse, wires her of it, and then contrives to 
give it to the * servant,' who goes away, while the mistress 
remains in the shop, and if she is clever gets another purse 
before leaving it. There are now in Manchester three of the 
cleverest lady-wires travelling: one from Birmingham, one 
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from Leeds, and one from LiverpooL The oldest of these three 
is about 24, and the youngest about 16. This youngest keeps 
a young man, who is dressed like any gentleman, with his gold 
watch, and curb chain attached to it ; and she dressed so that 
any magistrate that saw her would say she never could be any- 
thing of the sort, only her speech instantly condemns her. 
Last summer at Birkenhead and Chester Railway Stations one 
or two of these lady-like wires attended regularly. They fre- 
quent also private sales in town and country. To see them 
with books in their hands, Like other ladies, and giving now 
and then a bid for an article, — but they never came away with 
anything bought at the sale. They look into the newspapers 
for intelligence about sales, and also about concerts, which they 
attend, never going inside, but watcliing as the people come 
out. I knew one woman and her man who got more money 
than any three women travelling. They had their own horse 
and gig, riding from fair to fair. Not long after coming out of 
Wakefield, where she had done twelve months, both she and her 
man got transported, about three years ago at Derby. She 
stood nearly five feet ten inches high, and her man the same. 
There is now in Manchester and Liverpool about fifty or sixty 
of these women wires, one day dressed up in their best, another 
day quite plain, to escape any information that may have been 
given." The same informant gave Mr. Clay a list of 103 males, 
and 44 females whom he had personally known since 1838, 
and who have undergone transportation ! 

Would a Christian esteem any effort too great to 
rescue young girls from such a life of crime, before 
they have become hardened in it ? Would society 
reasonably complain of the cost of any schools of 
prevention or cure, which should save it from such 
a tax levied by the dishonest on the honest, and 
finally from the cost of transportation ? 

But at present the law renders unavailing the 
efforts of the benevolent to rescue these poor children 
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after they have incurred the penalty of the law, by 
supporting the authority of the parent even when it 
is exerted only to plunge a child deeper into crime. 
This subject was referred to in " Ref. Sch." p. 252, 
and the evidence of Mr. Rushton before the Lords' 
Committee cited as an illustration. The following 
extract from the journal of the Chaplain of the 
Liverpool Gaol will forcibly, bear on the subject in 
reference to female children : 

" Jan. 9, 1845. — A day or two ago, a girl 14 years of age, 
here for the seventh time, and who was yesterday discharged 
after three months' summary conviction, expressed to me a 
desire to be placed in the workhouse or elsewhere in safety, in 
order that she might be removed out of the way of bad com- 
panions, and be protected from ill treatment and bad example 
at home. She reports both her pwents to be very much 
addicted to drunkenness, and as being in the frequent habit, 
when in a state of intoxication, of fighting in a violent and 
disgraceful manner. Her mother encourages her to commit 
thefts, generally drinks the proceeds, and has several times 
deprived her of articles of clothing to be pledged for the same 
purposes ; she professes to meike no concealment as to where 
she disposed of her plunder ; to a person, who, if the child is to 
be believed, seems to carry on a systematic trade with young 
thieves, having regular prices for the various articles. In order 
to obtain the parents* acquiescence in any arrangements I 
might be able to make for the child's welfare, I called at the 
residence, and have seldom seen a more wretched picture of 
misery ; not many shillings' worth of furniture in the house ; 
no bedding, but a little loose straw in the cdmer of the room, 
covered with an old rug, and everything seemed to corroborate 
the child's statement. I was recognised by a little boy who had 
been three months in the prison, and when I made known my 
errand, the motlier expressed a willingness to concur in any- 
thing I might recommend, and I afterwards called upon Mr. — 
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at the parish office, who promised to endeavour to provide for 
the child. Yesterday morning, however, the mother called at 
the gate, and insisted upon taking the child home, notwith- 
standing all remonstrances ; heing half intoxicated at the time, 
the governor refused to give up the child to any one hut the 
father, who was sent for ; he too had been drinking, hut appeared 
capable of taking care of the girl, who was accordingly given 
up." 

A similar instance is found in the public records 
of another town. In the Newcastle Chronicle^ 
Aug. 9, 1852, the following passage occurs in an 
article on Juvenile Criminals, signed Daniel LiddeU. 

" Every town produces instances of carelessness and cruelty 
on the part of parents. A month or two ago, a girl, 12 
years of age, belonging to this town, became an inmate of a 
gaol in a different part of the country, and the ladies, who visit 
the gaol considering her to be destitute, and one who might be 
reclaimed, made arrangements for her advantage upon her 
release from confinement. The mother, shortly after this, 
visited her daughter, for whom she seemed previously to care 
nothing, and obtained money from the ladies to bring her back 
to this place. It was reported that she remained for some time 
in that place, and was seen drunk in the streets, and the Chap- 
lain of the gaol applied to me for information as to her cha- 
racter and habits. I visited her and found that she was in 
receii)t of paiish relief, and also obtained something considera- 
ble from, the boiuity of the charitable who gave without proi)er 
inquiry. I recommended that the mother should not be allowed 
to hold intercourse with her child if it could possibly be pre- 
vented. Tl)e law does not permit the benevolent to take the 
charge of neglected children against the consent of the worth- 
less parents, but this law should be evaded." 

We shall now proceed to inquire whether the 
present system of treatment of juvenile offenders is 
more or less injurious to the girls than to the boys. 
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prejudicial and inefficacious as we have shown it to 
be to children in general. 

The following is extracted from the Report of the 
Liverpool Borough Gaol, in 1846 : 

" Two general facts observed in the prosecution of the inquiry 
into the condition of the families of the prisoners, may be 
thought deserving of notice. Firsts — that whilst it was found 
that several boys who had been in prison, had obtained, and 
were following honest employments, tJiere appeared no instance 
of a girl wlio hail commenced a criminal course having become 
reformed. 

" Second. — That the girls in the first instance, before they had 
become thoroughly identified with the criminal classes, had 
generally been addicted to drink ; whilst among the boys there 
were only one or two instances of that propensity before or 
subsequent to the commencement of their criminal coiu'ses." 

We shall shortly see how little effect is produced 
on the woman, as well as the girl, by imprisonment, 
when once that deadly habit has been formed. 

" Very many," says Dr. Harty, physician to the 
prisons in Dubliu, to the Lords' Committee in 1847, 
"especially females, have been confined more than 
100 times, and yet some magistrates wiU give them 
five, seven, or ten days at the utmost ; they come in 
wearied, and go out refreshed to their work." 

A stiU more conclusive proof of the injurious 
effect produced by imprisonment on females, is 
afforded by the following table, derived from the 
" Thirteenth Report of the General Board of Di- 
rectors of the Prisons in Scotland." 
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Previous Impbisonmbnt of Prisoners in the Prisons of Soot- 
land, from July 1, 1850, to June 30, 1851. 
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It thus appears that while the total number of 
persons committed to the prisons of Scotland during 
that period, was 13,562 males, and 8,288 females, 
the number of previous commitments of the females 
nearly equalled that of the males; and that the 
number of women who became thoroughly hardened 
after repeated imprisonments, was more than four 
times that of men. This painfiil fact respecting the 
recommitment of female prisoners was adverted to 
in " Reformatory Schools," p. 315 ; and it was also 
there shown from a paper handed to the Lords' 
Committee, in 1847, that the tendency of girls to 
crime increases with their age, under the existing 
system, more rapidly even than that of the boys. 
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The following more recent data, derived from the 
Report above quoted, corroborates the same fact. 

Ages of Criminal Prisoners confined in Prisons in Scotland 
from July 1, 1850, to June 30, 1851. 
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We here see that girls under 16, convicted of crime, 
are little more than one-third of the number of boys, 
while the proportion of female convicts gradually 
increases with age, until the whole number amounts 
to five-eighths that of males. Another result, important 
to our present subject, is derivable from the same 
Table. The number of girls under 16 subjected to 
punishment was nearly half that of boys, rather a 
high proportion, but the whole number of females 
punished was little more than one-third, showing 
that while girls are more refractory imder imprison- 
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ment than boys, a habit of passive obedience is 
afterwards induced, which however does not in any- 
way lead to reformation. A single instance from 
the records of the Bristol police fvide Bristol 
Mercury) illustrates this, and the eflFect of imprison- 
ment on girls. In the Mercury of Feb. 14, 1852, 
we find the following paragraph: * 

"Monday. — An old offender, named Cai-oline Davis, was 
brought up, charged with being disorderly on Tower Hill. 
The prisoner was only liberated from gaol on Saturday last. 
She expressed contrition for her present offence, and promised 
amendment for the future. The magistrates said tJiat for once 
they would take her wordy and discharged her" 

We know not how long she kept her promise, but 
find her charged with a similar offence on Aug. 7th, 
when she was fined 5s. or 10 days' imprisonment. 
Nevertheless on the 14th of the same month we find 

" Caroline Davis, a poor unfortunate girl, who spends seven- 
eightlis of her time in Bridewell, was again sent back to her 
quarters for a month, for assaulting P. C. 26. On hearing her 
sentence she became exceedingly violent, smd was obliged to 
be removed on a stretcher." 

Of how little avail this was, the next notice will 
show. 

" Sept. 17. — Caroline Davis, a poor unfortunate creature, 
who spends her time between the station-house and the Bride- 
well, was committed to the latter place for one week for her old 
• offence of being drunk and disorderly. Whilst the prisoner is in 
gaol she behaves in a most exemplary manner ; but no sooner is she 
liberated than she again takes to the bottle, gets drunk, and annoys 
the public with her filthy and disgusting language." Again in 
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October she was brought up, and remanded, " bemg in an unfit 
state to be brought before the bench." In the following month 
haying been brought again before the magistrates for similar 
offences, they consign her to a medical man, to have her sanity 
investigated. Tliis poor young woman has been 61 times in 
Bridewell; she began her criminal career at 13, and has been 
known to attempt suicide. 

What a mockery of justice is this, for a bench of 
magistrates to be constantly inflicting a punishment 
which is thus publicly stated to produce no im- 
pression! What means would have been too costly 
to have rescued this poor creature from such utter 
degradation before she was yet so hardened; to 
have placed her early under a firm, but kind 
reformatory discipline which surely might have had 
its effect in childhood, since even now she yields to 
its influence ? What would have been the beneflt 
to society of being saved from hearing her low 
and debasing language ; of beholding the revolting 
spectacle of a woman transformed into a brute ? 

This is by no means a solitary case, but a very 
common one, as all governors and chaplains of gaols 
in large towns can testify. The following is the 
opinion of the Rev. D. Baxter, Chaplain of the 
East Prison, Aberdeen : 

" To send a little girl of 9, 10, or 12 years of age to prison 
for ten, thirty, or even sixty days, is of no avail, and, in the 
nature of things, can never promote the reformation of the 
offender, a statement illustrated and confirmed by sad ex- 
perience. By and bye, they become the victims of prostitution, 
and considering the parentage, the habits, the degrading as- 
sociations and pursuits of female prisoners, it is scarcely matter 
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of surprise to find them unable, however willing, while iu 
prison they profess themselves to he, to abandon their sinful 
course. For, however painful and humiliating the observa- 
tion, it is too true, that when once young girls have been seduced 
and degraded, they are more difficult to rescue than hoys. Once 
in prison, many of them are continually going and coming. 
Indeed, to them the prison is a kind of necessary and whole- 
some retreat, in which, diu-ing ten, twenty, or thirty days, they 
get themselves physically purified, and their enfeebled powers 
renovated, and then return like the dog to his vomit, or the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire." 

The Chaplain then mentions a number of instances 
of young women who had been not only in that 
prison, but for a long period in the strict seclusion of 
the Perth Prison, who returned 15, 16, even 28, and 
29 times. He speaks of most of them as having been 
" early victims of prostitution," and expresses his 
conviction that if at the commencement of their 
career they had been placed for a long period 
"under judicious religious, moral, and industrial 
training," and afterwards cared for, they might 
have become chaste, useful, and respectable mem- 
bers of society. " Thus," he concludes, " what an 
amount of evil, inflicted on the several communities 
to which they belong, would have been prevented. 
And while it would be both imprudent and cruel in 
the highest degree to relinquish or diminish our 
efforts for the reclamation of these unfortunate girls, 
it would be much more effective, and attended with 
less expense, to endeavour to prevent persons falling 
into this fearful gulf of misery, than, after they 
have fallen to try to lift them out of it." 
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There is indeed so strong an opinion prevailing of 
the uselessness and injury to girls of imprisonment, 
both as entailing certain loss of character, and com- 
pletely hardening the girl, that crime is often left 
unpunished, from an unwillingness in the sufferer to 
prosecute. The following is an instance : 

" Y. Z. is a girl of 14. Her parents are poor working people 
maintaining a good character, and having brought up all their 
children to attend their parish Sunday School regularly. They 
have had a good character from their teachers, and no suspicion 
of dishonesty has rested on the family. This girl got work in 
March, 1852, with a copper-plate printer; her mother supposed 
her still at work, until a few weeks ago, when she made excuses 
time after time for not bringing home her wages. On inquiry 
it appeared that she had left her place, though coming home at 
the usual times to her meals, as if at work. She had also been 
associating with two boys and a girl, of very low character, though 
all at work, and had been spending her Sundays with them unless 
forcibly kept at home by her parents. Last week her former master, 
the engraver, having discovered losses, came to the house to 
inquire whether she had seen any one lurking on his premises, 
he had no suspicion of her. On investigation it was proved that 
' a marine store ' dealer had been buying plates of her which she 
had been bringing home from time to time, having been allowed 
free access to the premises after she had ceased to work there. 
These plates she sold for l^d. each, and being the property of 
various gentlemen, and the work on them being valuable, it 
will cost from 18^. to 27«. to replace each of them. None 
can be recovered, all having been imlted. The distress of the 
parents and family on this discovery cannot be described. 
What is the master to do ? He feels certain that to prosecute 
the girl will be her ruin ; he knows that it will also be the ruin 
of an honest labouring family, who will be at once sunk in the 
eyes of society and lose their own self-respect by a public prose- 
cution ; — besides, such a step would involve him in great ex- 
pense, without replacing his loss. He went to the father and 
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told him that he did not want to prosecute her, but to try to get 
her placed in security from further evil. But some of his cus- 
tomers are very angry at a loss which may prove injurious to 
themselves, and tlueaten him with consequences if he does not 
prosecute. The girl had run away on the first alarm, and is 
retiuned to her home frightened, penniless, and seemingly 
penitent. Is the father to give her up to an unwilling prose- 
cutor? Would any institution receive a girl, even if not prose- 
cuted, under such circumstances? I confess that I advised the 
father last night to send her off by the first train this morning 
to a relation at a distance, with a full disclosure of the circum- 
stances, and contributed towards the expense. Did I do 
wrong in helping to frustrate ' tlie ends of justice ' and thus 
rescuing a whole family from certain ruin, as well as a girl from 
certain infamy ? And yet there ought to be security that she 
will not again thus injure society, and will have an opportunity, 
for refonnation. The parents can neither feel or give that 
security if she is at home." 

Such is the testimony of the girl's teacher. Had 
there been a Reformatory School to which she could 
have been committed, her crime would not have 
gone unpunished, nor would she have been thrown 
again on society in the hardened state in which she 
too probably still was. In this case it appears that the 
girl's parents held a respectable character, but had 
been unable to keep her from evil. The following 
touching letter from an aged woman to the Gaol 
Schoolmistress at Liverpool respecting her grand- 
daughter, is another striking instance of the absolute 
necessity of such institutions as we are advocating, 
as the only means of rescuing a young creature from 
a certain life of crime. 

" Madam, — I feel obliged to you for interesting yourself about 
such a bad giii. She told you part of the truth ; she ran away 
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on Easter Monday, pawned some of her clothes, went to 

and staid about a fortnight." Then follow details of her going 
to various shops and purchasing yarious articles in her grand- 
mother's name; — this was discovered; she was taken at the 
advice of a friend to the " lock-up," but released on her pro- 
mising to do so no more. " She was very humble and wept : I 
took her home ; it was Friday, and on the Monday she went off 
again, and was met by a friend of mine with two large bundles. 
. . . She has robbed us of pounds in money ; silver did not do 
when she could get gold ; dresses have been missing, but we 
could not tell where they went. Is there any place for such ? 
She is not fit to be near a house. My dear daughter died May, 
1843, leaving five children, and begged we would take the two 

girls, the two boys were out apprenticed ; Mr. died two 

years after her ; he was an attorney. It wovdd have broken my 
dear daughter's heait if she had been living. Can you instruct 
me what to do in this case? My husband knows nothing 
about such things ; he is in his 74th year, and I myself have 
not been well this foiu* years. Will you excuse me for writing 
to you in this way ; you see I have been writing to you as if 

you were an old friend, and if you ever come to , please 

give me a call ; summer wiQ be here soon, and it is a pleasant 
sail. What is the custom when they are discharged out of 
gaol? Would you have the goodness to write me and tell me? 
I should like to know if she is soiTy for what she has done, and 
if she is humble, and how she conducts herself. I shall write 
to her grandpapa, but he cares little except for drink ^ and he ha>s 
i6200 a-year in money coming in. The aunt is independent als^ 
If I am obliged to have that girl, she will soon teach my other 
granddaughter ; she is a very nice girl ; she might be nothing 
akin to Mary EUen. 

" I am yours with respect, &c." 

Surely in such a case as this, the natural guardian 
of the child should have been compelled to furnish 
the cost of her support, and those around her should 
have been protected from her injurious influence and 
conduct, by her being placed in a Reformatory School. 
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But, it will be urged by some that if girls do 
become so degraded in character, after they have 
once fallen into vice, they cannot be reclaimed. 

Their condition is not hopeless, even when they 
have fallen into deeper sins against God's laws 
than simple theft. The following is from the Master's 
records of a Ragged School, at Ipswich : 

'* A. E. M., aged 14 years. Her father and mother lived in 
jidultery till the last tliree months, when her mother died. 
Her fatlior told her he did not want her at home. She went to 
service, got acquainted with had companions ; carried on a system 
of private prostitution; rohbed her master, and was sent to tlie 
Borougli Gaol, wliere I found her. This gh*l, after remaining 
in tlie Institution three months, was restored to her father, 
a reformed charecter, who received her kindly, and said 
she should not want for anything so long as she did what 
was right. She has since obtained a situation, and is doing 
well. She has often taken tea with us since she left ; tliis is a 
privilege, and she tliinks it a vciy great one too. We always 
promise the inmates when they leave, if they do well, they 
shall come and take tea with us, as a friend; but if they do 
wrong, not to come nigh us — and by so doing we judge of their 
conduct. 

" Ann M., aged 18 years. Mother died when she was only 
§ve days old. Never knew her father ; she was brought up by 
her gi'andmothcr, who died when she was 12 years old, when 
she was left without friends or home ; from this time she has 
been living on her prostitution. Diu*ing the last six years she 
lias sometimes slept in lodging-houses, at other times in stables, 
pig-sties, sand-holes. Wlien recommended to the Institution 
from the Ragged School, she was one heap of rags and disease. 
But through the attention tlicre received, she was restored to 
health, and having redeemed her character, she left the InMitu- 
tion/or service^ March IfJtli, 1852." 

The Chaplain of the Aberdeen Gaol gives the 
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following encouraging statement respecting the re- 
sults, on delinquent females, of other treatment than 
that of prison discipline : 

"Satisfactory reports have been received respecting the 
females sent to the Institutions in Edinburgh. Several of 
them are in the House of Refuge in this city. One of them 
especially, E. M., who was liberated in January, after xmder- 
going an imprisonment of sixty days, for the first time, is 
giving the highest satisfaction. She is well educated; had 
been in excellent situations as ladies' maid, but had the mis- 
fortune to become the victim of intemperance. If she abstains 
from drink there is no fear of her. In former reports I have 
noticed particularly the case of a young woman, who had been 
sixteen times in prison, and liberated in May, 1850, as a re- 
markable instance of female reformation. When, after much 
intercourse with her, I felt and expressed a hope of her being 
imder salutaiy impressions of divine truth ; my predecessor in 
office kindly warned m^ not to be too sanguine in my expec- 
tations, as, in his opinion, she would be in prison again in a 
fortnight, or the course of six weeks at most, and I confess 
that I felt no small anxiety concerning her. A. D., however, 
has now been almost two years out of prison ; and stOl she 
may relapse. If she do, I shall be very sorry for it. But in 
the meantime, I have to state that I have a^ain received 
from her another letter, of date the 29th of March, from the 
place of her nativity, thirty miles distant from Aberdeen, * with 
thanks and best wishes for my welfare,' accompanied with a 
packet, and pre-paid, the contents of which greatly astonished 
and gratified me — * three hundred excellent tracts ;' requesting 
me * to distribute tliem among the poor prisoners.' Is it too 
much to hope that this young female, noted as one of the most 
malicious and untameable of her kind, is now sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, 'clothed and in her right mind?' " 

What should be the principles and plans adopted 

in schools intended for the reformation of delinquent 

children, will be considered in a future chapter. If 
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a variation from the general system were needed in 
the case of the girls, it would be to make especial 
eflForts to introduce them as completely as possible 
to what, in a weU-ordered family, would be common 
domestic duties, to awaken in them healthy affec- 
tions, and to call out their intellectual powers. 
Under such judicious training, experience shows 
that when once the girl's will is controlled and en- 
gaged to work with her instructor, progress is even 
more rapid than with the boys, and that even in a 
Free Day or Ragged School, if the girls can be de- 
tained under good management, they much more 
quickly than the boys exhibit a change of de- 
meanour. But it is too often forgotten that low 
tastes and desires cannot be rooted out except by the 
introduction of more agreeable ones; that the in- 
tellectual powers cannot be cultivated in those who 
have no sense of duty, unless the doing so is made 
pleasant ; that corrupt affections cannot be expelled 
except by the awakening of pure ones ; that if it is 
necessary in the case of the boys to employ the 
healing influence of nature and of attractive labour 
as means of reformation, it is still more needful with 
the girls. And it is from this forgetfulness that the 
conductors of Penitentiaries for erring females have 
so often to lament failures ; such institutions are too 
much like gaols, where the unfortunate young 
women are confined within walls, forced to occupa- 
tions which present no attractions to them, secluded 
from intercourse with those who might lure them 
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back to the ways of virtue, or, at any rate, make 
them feel that they are cared for by those who love 
virtue. It is from such forgetfulness that in an ad- 
mirably managed Workhouse School, where the 
boys, employed in agricultural labour, were happy, 
active, and intelligent, the girls were listless and 
dull ; they were confined to mere household work, 
without the pleasing variety and nameless charms 
which lighten the duties of a true family, and had 
had little to caU them out, or to give them the need- 
ful stimulus. But let schools be provided for delin- 
quent girls, with as much care to adapt them to the 
female character, and to supply what has been 
hitherto neglected, as has been done for the boys, 
and a great blessing wiU be conferred on society. 

The importance of this subject requires that a 
volume, rather than a chapter, should be devoted to 
it ; but space forbids a further considerations of it 
here. May the women of England, who feel the 
blessing of the early nurture they have received, 
look with an eye of the tenderest compassion on 
these outcast little ones, and each one do what in 
her lies for their rescue ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PARENTS. 



We have hitherto been considering the young, 
both boys and girls ; we have seen them in a con- 
dition in wliich we could hardly recognise any 
remaining trace of that winning loveliness, that 
confiding obedience, that innocent gaiety, which are 
the charms of childhood; we have beheld them 
prematurc^ly old in vice when scarcely beyond 
infancy, and have shuddered if we contrasted them 
with our own young children, bright with life's 
opening joys, budding with beautiful promise, the 
tender care of their parents. We have had glimpses 
of the fathers and of the mothers of these wretched 
young creatures, and have felt that the life they 
were leading was inevitable, if the authors of their 
being were so corrupt to the very core. The actual 
condition of the parents of those children who form 
the criminal class, it is now our purpose to investigate. 
It would be very unjust to bring a general and 
sweeping accusation against all those parents whose 
children exhibit vicious propensities injurious to 
society. We have already stated that such tenden- 
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cies are confined to no class, and it is but too well 
known that many pious parents have had unworthy 
children ; but when these criminal dispositions are 
early manifested in families in the higher ranks of 
society, or of such as are living in obedience to the 
laws of God and man, regard to pubKc opinion, if 
not the higher motive of parental duty, leads to a 
restraint and discipline of the child wliich prevent 
him from being exposed to the interference of society 
for its own protection. In the classes we are 
now considering, even well-intentioned parents are 
frequently so entirely ignorant of the right way of 
training ill-disposed children, and are besides so 
deficient in moral power and self-control, or in the 
means of exercising due restraint, that they are 
absolutely unable to correct in their children what 
they nevertheless deeply lament. The condition of 
these parents is generally the consequence of early 
deficient education ; and here the aid of the Christian 
friend wiU be most gratefrdly accepted, and the 
parent will gladly make any possible sacrifice to 
enable his child to be placed where that wiU be done 
for him which he is unable to do. 

It is not of such parents as these that we shall at 
present speak, but of those who are, either directly 
by their participation in the crime, or indirectly by 
their vicious characters, the cause of their children's 
delinquency. For some description of the character 
and condition of these we must again listen to voices 
from the prison. 
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Those wlio are known as '^professional thieves" 
in towns, are in many ways very different from those 
who infest the rural districts. The following state- 
ment respecting them was made to Mr. Clay by a 
man of very superior education and talents, then 
lying under sentence of 10 years' transportation. 
Mr. Clay thus speaks of the narrator : 

" E. R. seems to have observed muiiitely, almost philosophi- 
cally, the character and circumstances ho has chosen to deal 
with ; and, — drunkard, gambler, and housebreaker, as he has 
been, — to offer, in his way, the example of a character in 
which much intelligence and resolution are united to the 
smallest amoimt of moral sense. The man has read, and re- 
members his reading. His handwriting is superior, and his 
spelling almost faultless. I have had it in my i)ower to test 
the truth of some of his statements, and have reason to believe 
that his relation is tinistwoi-thy tlu-oughout, though embracing 
but a small part of the whole tiTith." 

E. R. thus speaks : 

" Respecting men of my stamp, (i. e. professional thieves,) 
who have received any education, . . 1 am enabled not only 
to form an opinion, but to guarantee the truth of what observa- 
tions I may be induced to make, gi'ounded on pei*sonal, practical 
experience. T cannot say that I am acquainted with more than 
twelve or fifteen persons who have received an education that 
might be classed as respectable ; and I am certain that is nearly 
all, as I am intimately acquainted with the class, botli in the 
metropolis and in the provinces. Most of these men attribute 
theii* dereliction from the path of re(^titude to intemperance ; some 
to vanity ; others to gaming, and some few say, women ai'e the 
cause. / oithj knew one instance of actual distress." He details this 
case, and mentions another, as a contrast, the son of a timber- 
merchant, " who had received a superior education, and I cannot 
assign any reason for his adoption of that course of life which 
ultimately banished him from his native land. He was a 
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profligate drunkard, and has said to me, * / dare not he sober ; 
I should go mad* " He belonged to the first class mentioned 
by E. R., " well organized housebreakers ; not those who commit 
burglaries at random, or use violence, but a class who systema- 
tically arrange their proceedings, and by means of well-contrived 
instruments efiect their purpose. These men never take any 
thing but money, plate, jewellery, or something very valuable. 
Another class are those who have received a tolerable educa- 
tion, as far as reading, writing, and aiithmethjjg. Men who have 
been carefully brought up by respectable par ents^ and who have been 
apprenticed to some trade. These are more numerous than the 
former class, but, like them, are averse to speaking about their 
earlier life ; never acknowledging their birthplace, name, friends, 
&c. ; theu' motive being to screen their relations from shame and 
disgrace. These men form the most active members of any gang 
requiring mechanical ingenuity ; and are very seldom what is 
termed out of luck; as they do not squander their money in 
thoughtlessness, gambling, or flash clothes, like those I shall 
now mention, (a third class,) who are the very dregs of society, 
and are about eighty per cent, of all professional thieves. This 
class consists of the refuse of London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
&c., with a very small number from the agricultm*al distiicta. 
Five-eighths of these are the lower description of Irish, though 
principally bom in England. The whole of this class, withfeic 
exceptions, have been nurtured in crime from their c^'adle. Dirty, 
filthy , ragged, hungered, and neglected by their parents, they com- 
mence a petty career of pilfering ; and from instruction imparted 
by others, in gaols, and places of common resort. Those who 
have escaped the hulks, have become cunning and practised 
thieves; especially such as have followed picking pockets, as 
their mode of living ; and these ai'e eight out of every ten." 

Such is the testimony of one who speaks from 
personal knowledge respecting a large class of 
persons, who, having had from their own parents 
a training to vice, are leaving a similar legacy to 
their children. If the information here given is 
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correct, four-fifths of those who form the convict 
class have been so nurtured in degradation and vice, 
that unless when young snatched from such an edu- 
cation to evil, they must inevitably fall into it. It 
does not necessarily follow that the parents are con- 
victed criminals or ostensibly paupers, but it is evi- 
dent that they are so completely deficient in moral 
training, and devoid of any means of gaining an 
honest livelihood, that the children must inevitably 
fall into vice or pauperism, two conditions not far 
removed from each other. Such a class of persons 
has existed from time immemorial, and no means 
hitherto adopted have proved efficacious in checking 
their increase, or diminishing their injurious influ- 
ence. With them society has been carrying on an 
unsuccessful warfare some three hundred years at 
least, for in the Citizens' Memorial to Edward VI. 
it is stated that " it is evident to all men that beg- 
gary and thieving do abound;" and the First Ordi- 
nances of Bridewell describe them in 1557, as persons 
*^ who never yield themselves to any good exercise, 
but continually travail in idleness, training such 
youth as come to his or their custody to the same 
wickedness of life." Against such persons the most 
severe legislative measures have been passed in vain; 
neither threats nor inducements have availed to in- 
duce them to change this mode of life. They are 
not peculiar to our own country ; Manzoni, in his 
celebrated work, ^^I Promessi Sposi," most graphically 
portrays these " vagabonds " who, from the different 
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circumstances of the two countries, were not those 
addicted to "beggary," an occupation monopolized 
by a different class, or to " thieving," too quiet a 
calling, but were bravos, a word sufficiently indi- 
cating their mode of life. It was not for want of 
vigorous measures that these Italian vagabonds 
were not repressed ; most severe edicts were issued 
against them in consequence of the " intolerable 
misery " which they caused ; the galleys were 
threatened to the refractory, and officials had ^^ the 
most strangely ample and indefinite power of exe- 
cuting the order ;" yet they " lived as they had lived 
before, their customs wholly unchanged." All were 
defined to be " bravos and vagabonds, who, whether 
foreigners or natives, have no occupation, or having 
it do not employ themselves in it," attaching them- 
selves to some cavalier "to render them aid and 
service," professedly, one would suppose, a very 
lawful calling ; and for the reputation alone of being 
a bravo, on the testimony of two witnesses, they 
were to be sent to the galleys for three years. Yet 
these people continued to flourish with a " rigogliosa 
vitality," an obstinate vitality, and " murder, homi- 
cide, robbery, and crimes of every kind," were on 
the increase notwithstanding the most vigorous reso- 
lutions of the most determined governors, " wholly 
to exterminate a plant so pernicious." 

The ^^ vagabonds" in our own country do not wear 
about them any outward and visible sign, striking 
to the common observer, which like the " ciuffo " 
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and the armed bearing of the Italian sufficiently in- 
dicate his mode of life ; but on that very account 
they are perhaps more insidiously dangerous, differ- 
ing only in the manner of the evil they do to society, 
not in the degree. Nor has our legislature taken any 
more effectual mode of restraining or of extirpating 
them than was adopted by the rulers of Italy. 
" Rogues and vagabonds," still baffle the most vigi- 
lant and energetic magistrates, who can only award 
them as a punishment a period of repose and cleans- 
ing in a gaol, to go forth renovated and refreshed 
for their lawless work. These are the parents 
of a new race, and every generation, if the evil is 
not arrested, must become more hardened and ex- 
perienced in vice than the former one. We shall 
better comprehend how little hope there is for the 
children of such persons, when we have a clearer 
insight into their condition. 

In our own day the '^vagabonds" assume the 
name of " travellers," and cloak their real purposes 
under the pretence of carrying on some low trade, 
in the exercise of which they wander about the 
country without any settled home. The particulars 
of their habits and mode of life obtained by Mr. 
Clay from the members of the gang above alluded 
to, as being under his care, and also from E. R., 
convey most vividly the true nature of the class. 

" The gipseys, romaneys, half-breeds, and travellers," says 
Mr. Clay, " so far as my mformants ai*e personally cognizant 
of the facts, roam chiefly over the counties of Oxford, Berks, 
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Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Kent, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Wilts, 
Somerset, Hereford, and some of the adjoining Welsh counties. 
In Dorset, says one, they are almost as common as labourers. 
Their occupations, sometimes real, more frequently pretended, 
are hawking, tinkering, knife-grinding ; basket, mat, clothes-peg, 
and broom-making ; umbrella mending ; fiddling and fortune 
telling. They live in ' camps.' Some have house-waggons and 
carts; sometimes they lie in outbuildings. A few of .them, 
especially those who come nearer the true gipsey, deal in horses . 
The real means of support of the great majority of them are 
derived from imposture, trespass, theft; robbery from fields and 
from bams ; stealing fowls, sheep, and horses, to say nothing of 
housebreaking and burglary. Their impostures are generally 
practised upon ignorant and silly domestics, who, besides being 
cajoled out of their own property, become xmconsciously or 
willingly, instrumental to their efiecting more serious robberies 
from their masters and mistresses. They entice young men 
and women too, to go off with them ; and often get them trans- 
ported. Two of these very convicts, H. and G., had themselves 
been * 'ticed off.* H. lived with them for a considerable time, 

learning their manners, and acquiring their habits 

He speaks of what is no doubt generally suspected, if not 
generally known, namely that these thief-vagrants move through 
the country, carrying rushes, and pretending to be chair- 
menders, though they have never mended a chair in all their 
lives, or on pretence of hawking small articles at the farm- 
houses, carefully noting what may be pilfered, and returning at 
night to profit by the observation ; sheepstealing is very com- 
mon among them 'If there were not so many gipsey s, 

travellers, and fortune-tellers,' says H., ' there would not be so 
many robberies. They get the servants, both men and women, 
to rob their masters. They do not frighten them to do it, but 
entice them. They are very selfish and greedy. They have 
tried to make me get my father's potatoes; and they often 
wanted me to tell them where my sister lived ; and at last I 
told them. She lived where there was only two or three ladies, and 
it was to be done on the Tuesday night after this job we was taken 
up for. Many of them are guilty of assaults when they are in 
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company; but single they are cowards. In companies they 
will carry sticks with lead or iron in the end. They are bar- 
barons ! very barbarous !!'".... All Mr. Clay's informants 
refer to the dirty and filthy habits of this race. H., on whom 
these tilings made a more vivid impression from having been 
])rought up respectably, states that when he first went among 
them he was in so filthy a condition that he actually changed 
clothes with a scarecrow which he saw in a field. Their appe- 
tites are equally disgusting, providing themselves with animal 
food by craftily causing the death of sheep, pigs, &c., and beg- 
ging them from the unsuspecting farmer. A taste for snails as 
an article of food is probably derived from their Transylvanian 
relatives. " Though these remarks apply in general to travellers, 
half-breeds, and pure gipseys, yet," says Mr. Clay, " when a dis- 
tinction has been made between them, the assertion is alike in 
all the narratives, that ' Juilf-breeds ' and travellers are much 
more profligate and dangerous than the true gipseys." 

This assertion is suggestive of serious reflections. 
The gipseys themselves are thus described by the 
shrewd and intelligent convict, E. R., who, during 
his vagrant life, had frequent connection with them. 

"Gipseys, romaneys, didycoys, *our people,' as they call 
themselves, are certainly a distinct class, both in manners and 
customs, and notwithstanding the favourable light in which 
they have been placed by Bulwer, James, Ainsworth and others, 
I must assert that all trace of their manly bearing, their disin- 
terested generosity, &c., has disappeared; and injustice I must 
also add, so has every trace of bloodthirsty vengefulness. I 
have heai-d several gii)sey songs, and one called tlie ' Gipseys* 
Tent,' in which a very glowing picture of the poor romaney's 
life is given. If the author had passed one night with me in 
one of those tents upon the Forest of Dean, at a * didycoy's 
switcliing,' (gipsey wedding,) he would have seen enough to 
cure him of liis gipsey romance, and also to induce him to buy 
up all unsold copies of his song. Many of these people profess 
to be lloman Catholics. I am, however, convinced that very 
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few possess the slightest knowledge of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. I never knew but one gipsey that could read, and he 
was a returned convict, and had been taught whilst a prisoner. 
I have been assui-ed by them that they were formerly ruled by 
kings of their own race, and I have seen two persons who 
claimed that distinction." He here mentions several families of 
gipseys, in one of which the women were nearly all of them 
man-ied legally to young men unconnected with the gipseys, 
until admitted into the tribe by marriage. " There are many 
reports," he continues, " respecting the gipseys' indiflerence to 
the quality of their food. I am aware that they eat animals 
that have been di'owned, smothered, straugled, &c." He then 
mentions the manner in wliich animals are destroyed, and 
their bodies obtained from the farmer, and adds, " I once saw a 
young horse killed at a steeple-chase, and after it was skinned, 
I saw a party of gipseys cut up the carcase and remove it to 
their carts, ostensibly for their dogs, but I knew to the con- 
trary. I do not for a moment doubt but that I have often 

eaten horse beef among them Both genuine 

romaneys and the mixed breed are the most selfish, brutish, 
ignorant, and grossly sensual people I ever met with. They 
are overbearing, tyrannical, and cruel, when opportimities 
offer, and on the other hand, when in adversity, they are 
fawning, cringing, deceitful, and mean. In persons of the 
lowest grade of society, there are some redeeming qualities; 
but the gipsey is destitute of all. I have seen them compel 
their women to kneel to them and kiss their feet !" 

No wonder is it that from such a race, and their 
" more dangerous and profligate " allies, rise men 
who, at an early age, are prepared for every crime. 
The seven desperate Uckfield burglars, mentioned 
by Mr. Clay, were all between the ages of 18 and 
34 ; and one of them, aged only 25, in his detailed 
statement, enumerates 24 cases of burglary he had 
committed, besides one case of sacrilege. All of 
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these men, with the exception of one, who had 
never known any other existence than that of a 
gipsey or traveller, declare, with more or less ear- 
nestness, after their consciences have been somewhat 
enlightened by their solitary confinement, '^ that it 
would be a good thing for the country if all ^ camp- 
ing^ was done away with. It would be a good 
thing to the poor people, as well as to the gentle- 
folks and farmers." Whether the ^^ putting down 
camping" would eradicate the evil is more than 
questionable, even if it could be done. The attempt 
would be useless while they would have such com- 
pensating resources as E. R. describes, from his own 
personal knowledge, to exist in Herefordshire. 
This is a very criminal county, which will not be 
wondered at after the perusal of the following : 

" I have had many opportunities of observing the state of 
Hereford, having travelled throughout the county in 1844 and 
1845 with a bazaar, and also on other business. I believe that 
the majority of criminals are vagrants and tramps, who infest 
the country in the sunmier and autimm, imder pretence of hop- 
picking, cider-making, &c. I have passed scores of them on 
the same day between Leominster and Weobly. Their mode 
of existing is this: following each other in twos and threes, 
from village to village, and farm to farm — they obtain some 
food, and are never refused cider. Thus they travel through 
the country, sleeping in outhouses and barns. The labour test 
keeps them from the casuul ward of the Unions^ and in the 
winter they flock in droves to Merthyr Tydvil, Blenavon, 
Dowlais, and other iron works in the adjoining county of Mon- 
mouth, and in South Wales, where they beg or steal in the day 
time, and sleep at night in the cabins and about the furnaces. 
In Herefordshire, low cider houses, where beer is also sold, 
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abound. In the city much better order is maintained; vagrants 
are apprehended, or sent out of the liberties ; but several gen- 
tlemen in various parts of the county, hold out, as it were, a 
premium to vagrants, by allowing every one who calls for it, 
bread, cheese, and cider. Amongst these are .... 
This I have ascertained from parties who have frequented these 
places, and with whom I have conversed while journeying from 

town to town. In fact, I was at Sir 's about a horse 

we had purchased from his stewai-d; and that gentleman 
(the steward) told my partner that he has known upwards of 
100 tramps to call for the relief in one day. We saw then 
about a dozen waiting. These are the parties who form the 
bulk of criminals in Herefordshire, and wiU continue to do so 
under the present system. . I saw one morning at 

a plax5e called Pembridge, upwards of 20 men, women and 
children turn out of a barn where they had spent the night, 
and pass on to their different stations of begging and plunder : 
not even following the example of the brutes, by giving them- 
selves a good shake." 

It is probable that even the existence of such a 
class of persons is unknown to the larger portion of 
the community, still less the extreme degradation 
of their mode of life, and the utter hopelessness of 
attempting to diminish their numbers, or to improve 
their condition, by any external appliances or treat- 
ment, whether coercive or eleemosynary. The only 
means of rescuing the children from an education 
which, probably in each generation, wiU leave a 
more permanent impression in adult age, will be by 
compulsorily subjecting them to a religious^ morale 
and industrial training. The advantage and efficacy 
of such a course is strikingly shown in the Aberdeen 
experiment, some account of which was given in 
" Reformatory Schools," Chapter iv., and which is 

G 3 
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described in detail in Mr. Thompson's " Social 
Evils, their Causes and Cure." 

Another aspect of vagabondism is more familiar 
to us, and though perhaps less revolting to the in- 
experienced observer, is not less productive of juve- 
nile crime. This is exhibited in cities among a 
class who, like those in the country, generally have 
some professed calling, though this, by no means, 
supports the family. A domestic missionary in 
Bristol, the Rev. J. Shearman, describes, in his re- 
port, individuals of this class as, ^* in general, born 
in vagabondism, trained in vagabondism, and, in after 
life, becoming the parents of a vagabond family. 
Very commonly at the end of life they die either 
paupers or convicts. I have," he continues, " ob- 
served the life of this order sufficiently to warrant 
me in saying that the following is too true a 
sketch." 

'* Parentage coiiimeuccs eai-ly in life, often clandestinely. 
An infant is born ; the bed upon the floor, and made up of 
straw gathered from many places, with cloths of several forms 
and colours. I have seen a mother with a black eye before her 
child was a month old. In due time the cluld learns to talk, 
and takes lessons in sweaiing and obscene phraseology. I 
have heard of the unmarried father placing his child between 
his knees, and amusing himself by teaching its little tongue to 
swear at its own unmarried mother — every effort of the little 
thing being laughingly applauded! The child is a pauper, 
sixpence a week and a loaf being its allowance. The child 
gets big enough to go to school. It has conceived the idea 
that it is a place where confinement and whipping are practised. 
It refuses to go. The father says, 'it shan't go then!* In 
some cases the father does consign it to the Kagged School, 
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but when he has done so, he generally troubles himself no fur- 
ther about it. The child runs about the streets in rags, its 
head unacquainted with combing, its skin seldom washed, and 
its * young idea' about right and wrong very vague. The child 
(boy or girl) arrives at the age when parish pay ceases. It 
must, therefore, try to get * summat.' The character and living 
of both parent and child are ban-iers to its employment for 
respectable work. If a boy, he is sent forth with hearthstone , 
matches, or a * cadging' bag. If with the last, he is expected 
to investigate and ' overhaul' every heap of cinders or rubbish 
that seems likely to yield anything, from an old shoe-string to 
a sixpence, or a silver-spoon. If the child is a female, and not 
wanted to stay with the younger ones, she ventures into the 
world with matches, or pins, or blacking, or firewood. Grow- 
ing upwards to adult age, the boy or girl becomes more and 
more in-egular, immanageable and profane. The boy-man 
smokes and drinks. From being the pet he has become the 
terror of his pai-ents. Will not work regularly. Defies his 
father, and sometimes beats his mother to make her find him 
' bacco ' money. The grown-up girl sells wood, or gets work 
at a factoiy, or seeks the way of infamy — often with the mo- 
ther's knowledge. The eldest son gets a female companion, 
and proclaims her to be ' his wife ;' very shortly after he gives 
her to understand that she must not only maintain herself, but 
him in addition. In some cases the * wife' reverses the idea. 
The grown-up daughter gives an addition to the household. 
Passing an entry in E. Street, I was shocked by an outbiu-st 
of screeching abuse. I entered the house from which the 
noise came, and found two women, one on each side the fire, 
and each with an infant at the breast. A group of cliildren 
were in the apartment. The noise arose from a quarrel be- 
tween the two women on the one side, and a boy about 13 
on the other. Each side was heartily abusing the other. 
Several boys were outside looking in through the open win- 
dow, and seemingly enjoying the scene that was being acted 
within. The distm'bance died away as I entered. I found 
one of the wainen to be his mother^ the other his sister. I 
knew not which of the trio exceeded in coarseness of epithets. 
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'flie mother suckling an infant, her own last born chUd, — the 
daughter similai-ly engaged, opposite to her, yet, as declared by 
herself, unmarried, and a boy not more than 13 years old, 
son of one woman and brother to the otlher^ abusing them both, 
while their language to him was of the coai'sest kind, and a 
group of boys enjoying the scene, and by language and ges- 
ture encouraging their young hero in liis daring. The younger 
parents often hang upon the elder ones, until the latter are 
driven to pauperism ; one of them, the grandfather, working in 
the parish ' oakum shop.' They at last die otf. The next ge- 
neration bring up their children as tliey themselves were 
brought up, and afterwards pass away to a pauper's grave, if 
not to one that is stUl more ignominious. Thus each genera- 
tion is a circle of vagabondism and pauperism ; each circle is 
linked with the i>ast and subsequent ones, and chaina are 
made that entrammel and retard the commonwealth. Kthe 
community is to progress in virtue and wisdom and godliness, 
these chains must be removed. The melting power of Christian 
love and faith must be brought down upon them, and wisely 
and perseveringly applied, 'here a little, and there a little,' 
until they are in a state for forming * vessels unto honour ' to 
the glory of God." 

Who can read this most true report of an eye- 
witness, without Iperceiving that legally-convicted 
juvenile delinquents form but a small part of the 
whole number who really merit the appellation? 
Who can say that it would be an unjust interference 
with " the liberty of the subject," to compel such 
children as are already a plague, a nuisance, and 
a burden to society, and preparing to *be yet more 
dangerous to it, to attend an Industrial School? 
Who does not see that it would be the highest eco- 
nomy in the Guardians of the Poor, instead of giving 
" sixpence and a loaf " weekly to a pauper child, to 
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transfer the money to a place where it can be taught 
to work as well as to eat ? And who can doubt that 
parents ought to be made in some way to feel the 
responsibility to God and to man, when they have 
brought into the world those who must become 
members of society at no distant period ? 

Now it is evident that vices of almost every kind 
may be looked for in such a condition of existence 
as we have here described ; yet one stands forth so 
pre-eminently as the fertile cause of almost every 
other, that it requires especial notice — ^the vice of 
intemperance. Most truly says the well known 
philanthropist, Alexander Thompson, of Banchory, 
" There need be no hesitation in denouncing intem- 
perance as the monster evil of our day — the great 
producer of crime and misery ^ Truly says Mr. 
Clay, in his report for 1849, " If the oflfences to 
which habitual drinking has ultimately led could be 
ascertained, I believe we should find that four-fifths 
of the recorded offences have sprung from if?' And 
such must necessarily be the effect, for intemperance 
deadens and destroys all good affections and holy 
aspirations ; it gives the animal nature unbridled 
sway over the spiritual, and thus places man, God's 
noblest work, below the level of the brutes, to which 
the Creator has given instinct as "a certain guide. 

The united testimonies of judges, chaplains of 
gaols, and of prisoners themselves, the " Voices from 
Prisons and Penitentiaries," the appeals of mission- 
aries to the poor, all these have sufficiently supported 
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the oft-repeated declarations of the professed 
advocates of the Temperance Reformation to this 
effect. But those who have never come into personal 
communication with the families of drunkards, who 
have not watched the debasing effects of this one 
bad habit on the whole character of the parents, 
descending from them to their unfortunate children, 
who have not themselves almost hopelessly toiled for 
their rescue, while the great enemy was still power- 
fully at work, such can have but a feeble conception 
of the evils visited on the children by the intem- 
perance of parents. " How often have I wished," 
says Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, U. S., in a Report 
of his Ministry to the Poor, " that I could bring 
those who have a strong general interest in the 
well-being of society, and whose opinions exert a 
most important influence where I have no power, 
into the families of poor and intemperate parents. 
There let them see in what wretched rooms these 
unhapp^ beings are sometimes lodged; rooms as 
cold as wide chinks and broken windows can make 
them ; the poor, broken, and scanty furniture ; and 
the bed, not unfrequently lying upon the floor, and 
without a bedstead, and, it may be, consisting only 
of straw and shavings. There let them see to what 
deep degradation -our nature may be brought 
through abandonment to the sin in which these 
parents are living. Will it be said that parents in 
this condition are beyond the reach even of hope ? 
I think otherwise ; for no one is to be considered, or 
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treated, as beyond hope while God shall spare him. 
But I am not now pleading for those parents. I 
would direct attention to their children. Here are 
boys and girls with bodies that are seldom washed, 
and which are covered at best with filthy and tattered 
garments. These children probably go to no school, 
and they learn nothing but from the example of 
those with whom they associate. They are unaccus- 
tomed to any regularity in their meals, and they look 
for their food perhaps almost as much from home, as 
at home. They arc now, it may be, caressed with 
the extravagance of intoxicated affection, and now 
beaten with the extravagance of intoxicated anger. 
They are every day deceived by their parents^ and 
they every day, in their turn, deceive them. At one 
hour they are kept at work to procure fuel, or per- 
form some other service ; and in the next are allowed 
to go where they will, and to do what they wiU. 
They every day hear profaneness, and see intem- 
perance, and witness parental contests ; * and are 
daily the companions of those who live amidst the 
same scenes, and are forming under the same influ- 
ences. They are allowed also not only to drain the 
cup which an intemperate father or mother has not 
quite emptied, but their portion of it is sometimes 
given to them. If they are advised or encouraged 
by these guardians of their morals, it is to be more 
wary, more cunning, more artful. Not unfrequently 
also do these children fall into the service of the 
lowest of the profligate. They are ready for any 
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guilty service within their power, by which they 
may earn anything ; and they have not an association 
with wrong i but the fear of detection and of punish- 
ment. What then is to be expected from these 
children? Is it surprising that very early they 
become greatly depraved ?" 

The results on children brought up in such homes 
as are here described by an eye-witness, may be 
confidently predicated ; yet a few facts from the 
same trustworthy source may strengthen conviction. 

Mr. WeUs, the Superintendent and Chaplain of 
the Boston House of Reformation, thus writes : 

" I cannot call to mind one boy I have had with me over 16 
years of age, — and I have had 30 isuch, — who had notj to mo-re 
or less excess, been accustomed to drink ardent spirits; and five- 
sixths of these may fairly be considered 'to have been intemperate. 
Of those between 12 and 15 years of age, I think that three-fourths 
would have allowed themselves in the same indulgence when- 
ever they had an oppoitunity to do it ; and that two-thirds of 
those were in the way to confirmed intemperance ! I have 
myself seen boys under 15 in our Boston House of Correction 
and common gaol. These lads were sent there for various 
ofteuces ; but a considerable number of them were sent specificaUy 
for intemperance; and it is a matter of notoriety, that far the 
largest number of them, whatever were the ofiences of which 
they were convicted, were accustomed to drink ardent spirits 
whenever they could obtain them. I have known lads in that 
prison who were decidedly drunkards before tliey were 12 years 
old, and who Jiave again and again been there for intemperance 
before they were 15 years old." 

Surely while our own gaol statistics give us such 
clear evidence respecting the inebriated habits of 
the parents of our young delinquents, we must 
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consider the children rather objects of compassion 
than of indignation, rather as the subjects of wise 
reformatory treatment than of avenging justice, for 
it will be evident to all who have given it any 
practical attention, that the drunkard's child is 
placed in a position, both physically and morally, in 
which.it is almost impossible that he should, without 
aid, grow up to any but a life of vice and disease. 
Surely, too, the efforts of all Christian men and 
Christian women are called for to check this evil, 
which is, at the same time, a symptom of spiritual 
degradation and the fruitful cause of crime. It is the 
testimony of Mr. Clay, after an experience of thirty 
years among the convicted, that "prominent among 
the first effects of the moral disease of the country," 
(the origin of which he has before stated to be 
^^lack of knowledge of all that is truly useftd and 
good for man,") " which at the same time are second- 
ary causes, we see ^sensual, devilish ' intemperance; 
the moral Upas tree with its roots deeply bedded in 
the soil of ignorance, and its branches loaded with 
deadly fruit, — outcast children, wives driven to 
suicide, savage violence, robbery, rape and murder." 
[Report for 1851, p. 61.] Nor is the testimony of 
the prisoners themselves less forcible, as contained in 
a petition presented in the preceding year to the 
House of Lords. It stated that the "petitioners 
have had painftd experience of the miseries, bodily 
and spiritual, produced by beer-houses, and are fully 
assured that those places constitute the greatest 
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obstacles to tlie social, moral, and religious progress 
of the labouring classes. They are alike injurious 
to old and young. By frequenting them^ parents 
bring their families to disgrace and ruin, and children 
are familiarized with vice and crime. They combine * 
whatever is demoralizing in the ale-house, pawn- 
shop, fence-shop, gaming-house, and brothel. Your 
petitioners have all been drawn, by frequenting 
beer-houses, into offences and crimes, of which they 
might otherwise have remained innocent. We speak 
from our own direct and better knowledge, when 
we declare that beer-houses lead to sabbath-breaking, 
blasphemy, fraud, robbery, stabbings, manslaughters, 
and murders !" Whether or not we can join in the 
prayer of these 247 male prisoners that the govern- 
ment should ^^ take such measures as will lead to the 
entire suppression of the beer-house curse," all who 
have any real interest in the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents must perceive that a most important 
step in this, would be to make every possible effort 
to draw the parents away from their soul-destroying 
habit of drinking, and by the infusion of religious 
principle, with the secondary aid of comfortable 
houses, and the means of wholesome and rational 
amusement, rendering the beer-shop less an object 
of attraction than the home. 

A valuable comment on the foregoing remarks is 
afforded by the following tables, derived from the 
^^ Fifteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of 

eat Britain." It appears from it that of the 192 
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juvenile prisoners in the Bath Gaol in 1848-9, only 
one-sixth were entirely without parental care ; the 
remainder therefore had parents who were unable to 
restrain them from being injurious to society. Of 
'the 625 adult prisoners, only one twenty-sixth were 
known to have been comparatively respectable, while 
above a third were notoriously vicious; only one- 
fourth themselves attributed their offence to poverty, 
while about a third acknowledged that vices akin to 
drunkenness were the direct cause of their present 
punishment. What is the actual condition of the 
children of these convicts ? What are their future 
prospects ? 

Tables drawn up from the Chaplain's Books of the Bath Gaol, 
referring to the year Sept. 30th, 1848, to Sept. 30th, 1849. 

Ages of Prisoners. 



9 years. 


10 years. 


11 years. 


12 years. 


13 years. 


14 years. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


4 




2 




4 




9 


1 


15 


2 


21 


3 


4 


2 


4 


10 


17 


24 


16 years. 


16 years. 


17 years. | 18 years. 


Above 18. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


17 


2 


24 


5 


2.3 


4 


52 


4 


311 


122 


482 


143 


19 


29 


27 


66 


433 


625 



Of tlie 192 juvenile prisoners there were — 33 orphans ; 17 
having only a father living ; 43 only a mother living ; 93 total 
number of fatherless or motherless children, or orphans. 
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Previous Character of Prisoners in 1848-9. 



Reputed thieves 114 

Vagrants 27 

Profligates 16 

Drunk and disorderly ... 83 



Comparatively respectable 24 
Unknown 379 

Total 625 



To what cause the Prisoners attribute the Offence they commit. 



Bad company 122 

Drunkenness 128 

Profligacy 40 

Poverty 165 



Passion 7 

Other causes 163 

Total 625 



To what Christian Denomination the Prisoners consider them- 
selves to belong. 



Church of England 251 

Romish Church 85 

Other denominations ... 28 



None at all 261 

Total 625 



Whether in Work or not when the Offence was committed. 
In work, 126. Out of work, 499. Total, 625. 

How often the Prisoners have attended a Place of Worship 

during the six months previous to committal. 
Attended occasionally, 295. Not at all, 330. Total, 625. 

Prisoners' Condition in Life. 

Destitute, and living on the accidents of life 300 

Poor, but occasionally employed 245 

Poor, but regularly employed at 12a*. per week 64 

Mechanics, who are receiving from 128. to 40«. per week 14 

Tradesmen or farmers* class 2 

Above the former 

Total 625 

A still more remarkable proof that poverty is not 
the great incitement to crime is afforded by the last 
report of the Eev. G. H. Hamilton, Chaplain of the 
Durham County Gaol. He states that " 815 able- 
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bodied men, out of 1,364/' (the number who had 
been in the Gaol during the year 1851,) " were in 
full employment and good wages when they became 
criminals/' From a Table in the same Report it 
appears that this employment was of a kind which 
showed that these men belonged not to the low and 
degraded, but to the industrial classes — a large 
proportion of them having good trades, and an 
average of five^ during the last jive years, being even 
classed as professional men and sehoolmasters ! The 
644 married and widowed prisoners had 975 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. What is to become of 
these with one parent at least in prison; in 110 
cases the only parent ? Those can best comprehend 
who have seen the miserable condition of such 
children, morally and physically; those only can 
realize who have themselves witnessed it, the 
wretched state in which they are, perhaps with no 
one to care for them, for it is not to be expected 
that the Guardians of the Poor should seek out those 
whom the law has made orphans ; nor can any one 
know, until it has been thus proved, how important 
to her children are the cares of even a convicted 
mother. 

We have hitherto been speaking of classes ; let us 
now verify the description by considering a few in- 
dividual cases. Mr. Clay, in his 27th Report, gives 
us some important particulars respecting the parents 
of the young transports, whose narrative has been 
already given : 
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** An Irish soldier," he says, " named Clark, on his discharge 
from the army, with a pension of a shilling per day, settled 
first at Stockport, and then at ^Manchester with his family, 
consisting of his wife, three hoys and two girls. The father 
worked occasionally at his trade as a shoemaker, and could 
have earned a comfortahle living by it. The two elder hoys 
and the elder girl obtained employment at the factories ; the 
girl, however, after a little time, exchanged tliis occupation for 
domestic service, in which she continues a year or two. The 
parents, as is too frequently the case, bestoived no moral or 
religious care upon the children^ who^ in consequence^ soon picked 
up bad companions ; and beginning with petty thefts at such 
places as Knoll Mill fair^ gradually entered upon a course of 
systematic crime. The second son, Richard, led the way, and 
all the rest of the children (the youngest girl excepted, who, at 
the period of the narrative, 1850, was only 12,) followed in 
quick succession. At first the parents remonstrated, * scolded, 
and gave good advice ;' but fiever liesitated to accept all that was 
offered to them of their children s ill-gotten gains. In a short 
time the father became * a great dnmkard ;' whilst the mother, 
it is evident, encouraged and assisted practices which provided 
means for enabling her and her husband to live in idleness and 
luxury. The man does not appear to have quitted Manchester, 
but the woman took a more active part in the proceedings of 
her children; frequently making long journeys to meet one 
or other of them on discharge fr-om prison, and occasionally 
making herself useftQ in passing stolen bank notes." 

Richard Clark, the second son, in the narrative 
already given, speaks of the encouragement given 
him by his parents : 

'* All this time," he says, " my father and mother knew how 
I was going on : they both would scold, and give us good ad- 
vice ; and my father was cruel to my mother, saying that it was 
her fault we were so bad : but it was his fault, lie would not 
work nor exert himself. Although they gave me this advice 
they would take share of the money that I got; my father 
would not do it at first, but latterly he took it as much as my 
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mother. He became a great drunkard. Since we began to 
thieve he would drink as much as we gave him." Afterwards 
the mother became an active accomplice. " She attempted to 
pass one of the stolen notes through my sister Ellen at a shop. 
My mother was taken up, and also my father, and afterwards 
myself We were remanded three days, and obtained a law- 
yer's assistance, and were all discharged. My mother did me 
out of the note, for she got it back and denied it to me. My 
mother paid the lawyer out of the note, and I got .£4 16s. for 

the one I kept, from a fence (public-house) If 

my father would have gone to work I think we should have 
given over. I have often tried to make my father work, by 
giving him no money." 

To the conduct of these parents, first in conniving 
at the guilt of their children, and then in actively- 
participating in it, what evils can be directly traced ! 
What loss to society, what moral degradation to their 
own children, and to those drawn in by their example ! 
Had the first of their offending sons been at once 
placed for a length of time under reformatory disci- 
pline, and had the father, who was actually receiving 
public money for his support, been made to feel the 
responsibility under which he lay both to society and 
to God, for the moral control of his offspring; how 
many fewer sufferers would there have been ! The 
parents of the other members of the gang of pick- 
pockets already spoken of, appear equally to have 
neglected the moral training of their children. 
Ellen's husband, John O'N., lost his own father at 
eight years of age, before which time he had learnt 
to read and write. He then went to a factory till 
he was 14, when, according to the statement of his 
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wife and her brother Richard, he was driven from 

home by a stepfather ^ who, Ellen affirmed^ had 

caused another son to he transported. He afterwards 

ran away to Liverpool with two other boys, and 

plunged into a life of crime. Thomas O'G., aged 

18, says in his confession : 

" I was bom at Sligo. I believe I was four years old when I 
came over with my mother to Manchester, my father being 
dead. My mother married again about nine years ago. My 
stepfather behaved very ill to me. He was never satisfied with 
the wages I got. If I was out of work he would begin grum- 
bling, and at last would turn me out of doors. He has done 
this three or four times. I went to a Catholic school, but leamt 
most of my learning in prison. It was the C.'s that led me off. 
They had given me money before I began to steal myself. 
I had been Hving at C.'s about three weeks, my stepfather 
having turned me out. Old C, at first, seemed against Richard 
and EUen's bad conduct, but tcould take the money tliey gave 
him. Mrs. C. encoiu-aged them more. C, the father, would 
not work. I continued to work off and on. TVhen I was at 
work I never stole. But when I was out of work my stepfather 
would not let me have anything to eatj and that drove me to 
thieving again. The C.'s got above me, and I went with other 
lads." 

Here there is no want of the means of support, 
nor apparently any vicious tendencies in the boy 
himself, led him to crime, but the cruel and illegal 
conduct of him on whom devolved the duty of a 
parent. The father of another of the gang, James 
O'B., is thus spoken of by one of the accomplices : 

"This young * Slaver's' father encourages his children in 
badness. I hcai'd him say with his own lips, that James was 
one of the best lads travelling ; he said to me, * Johnny, / wish 
you would take my young one a wiring (pocket-picking) up the 
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country ; for the lads he is with will do him no good. lie 
keeps telling me that he will soon beat James at ' buzzing,' for 
if he was bigger he could wii*e a man of his poke." 

In the preceding cases it does not appear that the 
parents themselves trained their children to theft, 
though they were the indirect instigators of it, and 
participators in its forbidden fruits. 

The following is an instance of the manner in 
which these unfortunate children are actually in- 
structed in vice by their parents : The facts are 
derived from the depositions taken at the examination 
of the prisoners, a mother and her little girl ! 

"I was in St., Liverpool," says the i^rincipal witness, 

" at about half-past seven o'clock in the evening of Wednesday, 
the 19th Nov. last. I was induced to watch the prisoners 
closely in consequence of hearing the elder prisoner ask the 
yoimger to go and see if some flannel was loose which was at 
a shop door. The little giii went across to that shop door. I 
saw her touch the flannel, and then come back to her mother, 
and I heard her say, * no, mother, it's tied.' I was about two 
yards from the i)risoners when I heai'd these words. I followed 
them about 100 yai'ds, when I heai'd the elder prisoner, the 
mother, say to the little girl, her daughter, ' go and see if any 
of those victorines ai-e loose,' pointing to a shop where I saw 
victorines hanging at the door. The younger prisoner, the 
little girl, went to the shop door, and I saw her puU the victorine 
now produced out from between the two strings they hung 
upon ; she wrapped it under her shawl, and ran a few yai*ds 
below the door of the shop ; she then crossed to the opposite 
side of the street. The mother at this time had gone foin* oi 
five doors above the shop on the same side of the street. The 
chUd looked about, and then saw her mother looking in at a 
shop window on the other side of tlie street, and she crossed 
over to her. The child was about giving the boa to her mother, 
when I went up to them and said to the mother, * you ought to 

H 
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be ashamed of yourself, teaching your children to take things 
fiom people's shop doors.' The mother denied it, and began to 

storm at me. Constable came up ; I told liim what I had 

seen, and he took the prisoners down to the shop ; the little 
girl carried the boa, which was shown and identified." About 
18 yai'ds of Coburg cloth were found at the woman's house; she 
made no defence ; the little girl said, " a« / was coming pasty 
the boa iias lying at the shop door, and I picked it up." 

This proved to be the third offence of the elder 
prisoner, and she was transported ; the agony of both 
parent and child when the sentence was pronounced, 
— their despairing grief when they were removed 
from the dock, and then fell senseless on each other 
to the ground, deeply moved all present, even such 
as were little accustomed to be touched by the 
sorrow of a prisoner. When afterwards she was 
consigned to the Milbank penitentiary, her heart- 
rending sorrow at losing her child, and earnest 
entreaties in her behalf were most touching. The 
poor little girl had a short imprisonment awarded her. 
Why was she not transported ? She had committed 
the crime ; she had added perjury to theft, and was 
evidently a hardened thief. If the law must he 
avenged, why did not the actual perpetrator of the 
crime receive an equal punishment with the instiga- 
tor? why did the one receive a sentence oi transport- 
ation for seven years, and the other imprisonment 
for fourteen days 9 Such a disparity was a virtual 
acknowledgment that the little child was not respon- 
sible, and therefore not guilty in the sight of God, 
And yet, how is she treated ? She is torn from the 
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parent to whom nature has bound her by the tenderest 
ties of affection, and whose guilt she cannot compre- 
hend, — she is familiarized with vice in a crowded 
gaol, — she has a prison brand affixed on her, — and 
is then thrown on the world ; the law has done for 
her its best — and its worst ! Must these things 
be in our land ? 

Scarcely less affecting is the condition of the 
children of beggars, who are forced by their parents 
to what cannot appear to these ignorant little beings 
a crime, and are then numbered among "juvenile 
delinquents." A fact illustrative of this was related 
at a public meeting in Liverpool, by Wm. Rath- 
bone, Esq., of that place ; it is valuable not only as 
being one of common occurrence, but as recording 
some of the painful experience of the late lamented 
stipendiary magistrate : 

Mr. Rathbone " happened to be on that day sittmg on the 
bench with Mr. Rnshton, and a child was put into the dock, — 
a cliild of whose beautiful appearance any parent might be 
proud. Slie was placed in the dock for begging about the 
streets. A policeman liad traced her mother to one of those 
low lodging-houses, in wliich no fewer than fifty-one persons 
were found huddled together. He foimd her with five children 
whom she was totally unable to support. What did she do ? 
She sent those cliildren into tlie streets to beg, — to he lyunished 
\f they did not bring home to her tJie means of subsistence. Mr. 
Ilushton turned round to him and said, ' Good God, what shall 
I do with the child?' (She was a beautiful child, six or seven 
years of age, whom the officei-s had to raise up in tlie dock that 
she might be seen.) ' Shall I return her to her savage mother?' 
Tlie woman was Irish. He said to her, ' Now wDl you go 
home ? K you do, I'll send you.' She replied, ' No, sir, I will 

H 2 
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not go home ! ' ' ^^^lat then am I to do for this child?' said 
Mr. Rush ton. *I have either to commit lier to prison or to the 
tender mercies of her unfeeling and savage parent. Wliat a 
dreadful calamity it is, that I have no place to send this child 
to. I helieve I must commit her to gaol for twenty-one days, 
as the safest place for the child, and removing her from the 
protection of her mother.' And tlie child was accordingly sent 
to gaol!" 

Such parents are very common in all large towns, 
living in idleness and even luxury on the gettings 
of their children, who, thus early exposed to the 
grasp of the law, are initiated almost in infancy in 
the " secrets of the prison house." How the pro- 
fessional beggars spend their ill-gotten wealth is 
shown by the following statement of facts, quoted 
from the Times, by Dr. Bell, in " Blackfriar's Wynd 
Analyzed," p. 30. 

" Late on Saturday night the investigation was made. There 
were asneitained to he 278 professed heggars in the district. 
Of this number 10 were found at public-houses, drinking rum, 
gin, beer, &c. The other 200 were distributed among 20 
lodging-houses. They were found to be busy cooking and 
eating beef-steaks, eggs and bacon, bread and butter, and 
di-inking coffee ; others were drinking beer and smoking. The 
next day, being Sunday morning, — and to this fact we would 
call paiticulai* attention, — between the hom-s of nine and eleven 
o'clock, another search took place Pretty neai'ly the same 
number of persons were present, who were engaged in prepar- 
ing or partaking of an abundance of good food, of a similar 
cliaracter to that wliich formed their supper on the preceding 
night. Those among the men who had finished their meals, 
were smoking and playing cards with boys and youths!'' 

It is a very common idea that the parents of juve-. 
nile thieves are extremely poor, who have a difficulty 
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in maintaining them honestly. The facts already 
cited TviU have proved that this is not always the 
case. But as it may be said that these are individual 
and selected cases, it will be advisable to refer to 
some other evidence of a more general nature. 

The following is the testimony of the Chaplain of 
the General Prison at Perth : 

"At this date (May 27tli, 1852,) we have in custody 93 
juveniles, of whom, according to their own statement, 65 were 
not driven to crime hy actual destitution. As regai-ds the cha- 
racter of their parents, 60 are said to he honest and industrious, 
while 16 are of an opposite description. As to their circum- 
stances, 57 are reported to he good, and 19 had; 17 of the hoys 
are orphans." 

These brief statistics furnish matter for important 
inferences. The boys sent to this, the general pri- 
son, for strict separate confinement, are not in ge- 
neral those charged with a trifling or a first offence. 
Only about one-sixth of these are orphans, that is 
without what ought to be parental care, — two-thirds 
of the parents are ^^ said to be" honest and indus- 
trious, and therefore ought to have kept their chil- 
dren from vice, — ^nearly the same proportion are 
in good circumstances, and therefore are capable of 
maintaining their children. 

A still more striking fact, in reference to the con- 
dition of the parents of juvenile delinquents, is 
derivable fi-om the following extracts from the me- 
moranda of the Chaplain of the Preston House of 
Correction, respecting the prisoners in that gaol, 
under 17 years of age, in the month of August, 1851 : 
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" A., aged 16. Fii'st offence. * I ran away fi-om my work, 
and they kejit saucing me at home for having done so. I then 
ran away from home, and got into bad company. Was now 
and then at a Sunday School, but can't read.' Weekly earn- 
ings of the family £2 Ss. Parents are sober, but they never 
attend a place of worsliip." 

" B., aged 12. Second offence. Has a dnmken and profli- 
gate father, who could maintain liis family, and earn 21«. 
weekly. The father has been three times in prison." 

" C, aged 10. Third offence. Has a drunken and brutal 
father, who allowed the child to acquire bad habits without 
making any attempt to restrain him." 

" D., aged 12. First offence. Both parents dnmken. Three 
childi-en at home. Earnings of the family 22^. The boy never 
went to any school." 

" E., aged 16. Fu-st offence. Father dead four years. Mo- 
ther in Manchester with five other children. Boy got into bad 
company, and ran away from Manchester. Has attended 
National and Sunday Schools five yeai*s. Mother appears 
blameless." 

" F., aged 14. Fu-st offence. ' My parents live in Preston. 
Father is a weaver, and gets 12s. weekly, besides 7*'. Gd, for 
collecting for a burial club. He gets dninh every Tuesday 
night after he comes from collecting. My eldest sister is a 
two-loom weaver, and earns ils. M. net (!) My next sister 
is a two-loom weaver, and gets 9s. 6^/. Another sister is a 
dress-maker, and gets Is. or Qs. I got about 4v. or 5s. ; but I 
was just going to be put on two-looms, and should have got 
9s. Qd. I have a brother a shoemaker, who gets about 12s.' 
Total earnings of this family upwards of ^3 ! The boy has 
been to a Sunday School five yeai-s, but can read very little." 

"G., aged 14. First offence. * Father's wages 30s., but he 
joined a turn-out. Father sometimes teetotal, but drinks now. 
Parents never go to a place of worship ; some of the cliildi'en 
go now and then.' This boy cannot read a letter, but evinces 
good feeling. The total eai*nings of the family when the father 
is at work, ai-e ^£2 Is." 

" H., aged 15. First offence. Parents have seven cliildi-en. 
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Total earnings of the family £2 128. * Father drinks almost 
every Saturday night, and sometimes on Simday. He never 
attends chapel, (Rom. Cath.) hut mother and the rest of the 
family attend, and show me a good example.' Boy affected to 
tears, and heing his fii*st offence good hopes may be entertained 
of his permanent amendment." 

" I., aged 14. First offence. Mother dead. Fatlier a drimk- 
ard. Earnings of the family 23^. The boy quite ignorant, 
and never enters a place of worship." 

" The above," says Mr. Clay, *' constitute the whole of our 
Juvenile Offenders now in confinement ; during the month we 
have discharged seven Irish chikben, aged from 9 to 16, — who 
had been sentenced to short imprisonments for begging ; and 
whOf when at liberty, tramp about the country and maintain 
themselves by begging." 

Such are the children who inhabited the Preston 
Gaol during the month when the record was made ; 
such the parents. Of the nine whose brief history is 
given, not one child was driven into crime by want ; 
all had sufficient, many plentiful homes; but their 
homes, except in one case, that of E., were the scenes 
of drunkenness and neglect of religion ; in all cases 
one parent, in some both, being evidently by neglect 
and bad example the cause of the child's evil doing. 
Seven of the children had been convicted of felony, 
two of misdemeanour; but the seven others who 
were then discharged, had not been breaking directly 
any of God's laws ; they had only been gaining a 
livelihood in a way which human law has made 
illegal; they had been punished for it in a way 
which never has checked, and never will check the 
evil; they were the children of beggars, to become 
by and bye the parents of a similar race. 
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But it will be said that many circumstances tend 
to make the inmates of this House of Correction an 
exception to the general rule, and that the full 
supply of work in a populous manufacturing district, 
together with the present cheapness of food, and the 
actual state of that portion of our population, will 
render such a return an unfair sample of the actual 
condition of our juvenile delinquents. Yet careful 
investigation into the real state of their families, in 
different towns, and under different circumstances, 
will most certainly elicit the fact, that it is not so 
much poverty which fills our prisons with young 
criminals, as the vicious conduct and culpable neglect 
of parents. During the year 1850, there were twenty- 
four boys in prison, some more than once, who had 
been more or less frequently attendants, but in most 
cases very irregular ones, at St. James's Back Ragged 
School in Bristol. The master of that school states, 
from his personal knowledge of the families of these 
boys, that only one of them — ^A, [vide p, 22,] was 
absolutely without a home. He had been in the 
Stapleton workhouse, had escaped, and the parish 
authorities, when applied to by the master to appre- 
hend him as having absconded with the clothes, and 
to again give him a home, preferred ridding them- 
selves of him altogether, refused to take any steps 
to capture him, and thus left him to a lawless life. 
Two other boys had been deserted by their parents, 
but had homes with other relatives ; all the rest 
were living with their parents, who had nominal 
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means of support, many of them trades, and all of 
them professing habits of honesty. The same master 
bears testimony that during five years' experience 
in this school, which is situated in one of the very 
worst parts of Bristol, and frequented by many in 
the lowest depths of poverty, as well as of vice, the 
most wretchedly poor in the school are not those 
who have been the subjects of police interference; 
and that those who have infused the worst moral 
influence in the school, as well as those who have 
been most frequently before the magistrate, are hoys 
whose parents could have well supported them, and 
who might have been gaining an honest livelihood, 
had they been trained " in the way they should go,^^ 

Reference to an official document in another po- 
pulous seaport town, fully corroborates this. In the 
year 1845, the Governor of the Liverpool Borough 
Gaol instituted an inquiry into the state of the fa- 
milies of the juvenile prisoners. There were in the 
gaol at that time, sixty-six — ^forty-eight families were 
visited, and this was the result of the inquiry : — 

3 No parental care. 

7 Homes plentiful and sufficient, hut parents, one or both , 
more or less given to drink. 

4 Fatherless : had decent but barely sufficient homes. 

4 Homes barely sufficient, owiny to tlie drunkenness of 

2)arents. 

7 Each parent of bad character. Two girls lived with 

their mothers, who kept a brothel. 

8 Parents following occupations unfavourable to morality. 
15 Parents decent, homes comfortable. 

5 Homes plentiful and sufficient. 

II 3 
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Of these forty-eight then, three only were destitute 
of parental care, and, as such, ought to have been 
brought under parochial guardianship. In all the 
other cases, the children had homes which might 
have been comfortable had there been a well-regulated 
life in the parents. Twenty of these lads appeared to 
have decent homes. "What the interior of these homes 
really was would not appear to the casual visitor. 
We have known a family in which the father boasted 
that he could earn a guinea a day, and certainly 
could obtain three guineas a week ; there were times 
when his house might present the appearance of re- 
spectability and comfort — ^he himself being above the 
average of working men in his deportment ; and 
yet, in general, there was starvation and misery in 
his home, and nothing but the most persevering 
Christian effort could have rescued his two boys 
from falling into the perishing or even the danger- 
ous class. " In one of the cases visited," says the 
report of the Liverpool Gaol, ^^from the father's 
statement it appeared that the lad was wholly to 
blamQ; but when his wife came to fetch the lad 
from prison, it turned out that though he might be, 
as the father had said, of a thievish disposition, the 
father himself was a drunken, idle fellow, and had 
not given his wife a penny for nine weeks, though 
he had received nearly £2 a few days previous. She 
kept a mangle, and went out charring. I sent the 
wife and boy to the overseer, and the man is now serv- 
ing a month's imprisonment for ^neglect of family.' " 



Known 

>■ to live by 

thieving. 
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Of the 66 juvenile delinquents, the families of 18 
were not visited. They were all outcasts on 
society. 

2 Had bad homes and ran away. 

1 Mother in service — lodged with a brickmaker. 

1 Turned out by stepfather some years since. 

2 Orphans just out of the icorhhouse. "* 

3 Had pai-ents, but only one lived at home. 
2 Parents absconded, therefore no home.. 

1 Orphan and houseless. 

2 Orphans from Chester, whither they were 

sent. > 

2 Parents and homes. [Query, did they exist ?] 
2 Strangers, both had parents, one at Manchester, 

the other at Glasgow. 

Can it be denied that, in these eighteen cases of 
juvenile delinquency, either the parents or society 
are mainly chargeable with the guilt of these poor 
children, who themselves should be the objects of 
our warm pity, as well as of our reprehension and 
chastisement ? And can a Christian citizen hesitate 
to acknowledge that such corrective training and 
religious principle should be given to these young 
offenders as may enable them to rise above the 
circumstances in which they have unhappily begun 
tjieir career, punishment being, if possible, admin- 
istered to the parent, as really the guilty party ? No 
further evidence can be needed to establish the 
following positions. 

First, that the great mass of juvenile delinquency 
is to be directly and mainly attributed to the low 
moral condition of the parents, and to their culpable 
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neglect of the early training of their children, or 
their incapacity to direct it. 

Secondly, that actual poverty is in comparatively 
few instances the direct cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Thirdly, that since parents are invested both by 
divine and human law with certain rights and 
privileges over their children, they ought to be 
regarded as the guilty party when they neglect the 
duties entailed by their privileges, and held respon- 
sible for their conduct up to a certain age. 

Fourthly, that society having a right to protect 
itself from the injury caused by parental neglect, 
should deprive parents, who are either unable or un- 
willing to control their children from falling into 
vicious habits, of their abused authority. 

Fifthly, that parents thus deprived of the care of 
their children, arc not thereby released from the 
duty imposed by nature of maintaining them, and 
that such maintenance should, as far as possible, be 
imposed upon them. 

Should these positions be admitted, and the prin- 
ciples involved in them be fully carried out in the 
treatment of parents who have thrown their children 
upon society by their criminal neglect, there will no 
longer exist that pf emium on vice which is at present 
almost necessarily attendant on every effort to reclaim 
criminal children. The vicious parent who either 
directly instructs his child in crime, or culpably 
neglects his moral and religious training, at present 
suffers no penalty further than the withdrawal of 
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him from his care during a few months' imprisonment, 
during which time he is relieved from the child's 
maintenance ; he may then claim the custody of him 
on his release, defying, as we have seen, all attempts 
of magistrates, chaplains, or benevolent persons 
desirous of saving a young creature from ruin, to 
withdraw his offspring from his care. He continues 
his course of direct training of the child to vice, 
deriving profit from his unlawful gettings ; the 
young delinquent, as he is called, is again detected, 
again puts the country to the expense of his trial 
and punishment, and a similar condition of things 
continues, the parent still feeling in possession of 
his rights over the child, however much he may 
neglect his duties to him. Surely in such cases the 
parent should be regarded in justice as the true 
criminal, and made to feel by a certain administration 
of law, that society will hold him responsible for the 
just exercise of rights which the law, human and 
divine, has intrusted to him. The principle that 
rights involve duties is distinctly acknowledged in 
reference to parents by the poor laws, as well as by 
the enactments respecting illegitimate children, and 
the neglect of these duties is punished. A father 
who leaves his children chargeable on the parish, is 
liable to imprisonment for such neglect, and not 
unfrequcntly receives it ; and one who devolves on 
the unfortunate woman whom he has led astray the 
charge of his offspring's support, may be sought out 
in the remotest corner of the kingdom, and forced 
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to pay not only the cost incurred for tlie cliild, but 
that of his own apprehension. The enforcement of 
these laws even at pecuniary Ipss, is felt to be the 
vindication of a principle most important to the well- 
being of society. And why is this responsibility of 
the parent limited to the physical wants of his child? 
Why is he compelled to provide it with the " bread 
that perisheth/' to support his animal life, and yet 
permitted unchecked to starve his spiritual nature, 
to administer deadly poison to his soul ? These are 
strange anomalies in our laws ! The hand of justice 
arrests him if he leaves his child a burden on the 
workhouse, but allows him to go unmolested when 
he leaves him, a far heavier burden, in the gaol. 
This is certainly a strange " premium on crime !" 

" The last duty of parents to their children," 
says Blackstone,* "is that of giving them an education 
suitable to their station in life, a duty pointed out by 
reason, and of far the greatest importance of any. 
For, as PuiTendorf very well observes, it is not easy 
to imagine or allow that a parent has conferred any 
considerable benefit on the child by bringing him 
into the world, if he afterwards entirely neglects his 
culture and education, and suffers him to grow up 
like a mere beast, to lead a life useless to others, 
and shameful to himself. Yet the municipal laws 
of most countries seem to be defective in this point, 
by not constraining the parent to bestow a proper 

* Blackstone s Commentaries, vol. i-, p. 449, 15th edition. 
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education iipmi his children. Perhaps they thought 
it punishment enough to leave the parent who neg- 
lects the instruction of his family, to labour under 
those griefs and inconveniences which his family so 
uninstructcd will be sure to bring upon him." 

This punishment has not proved sufficient to check 
the growing evil ; and the experienced ai'e begin- 
ning to feel with the City Solicitor of London, in 
his evidence before the Lords' Committee, that to 
legislate for the purpose of preventing crime, we 
" must begin by increasing the civil responsibility 
of parents and parishes, in regard to the conduct of 
children." The importance of enforcing parental 
responsibility was attested by many other witnesses 
of weight, and the Lords stated in their Report, 
" The Committee also recommend the trial of a sug- 
gestion made by>vitnesses who have given much 
attention to this subject, that, wherever it is possible, 
part of the cost attetiding the conviction and punish- 
ment of juvenile offenders should be legally chargeable 
upon their parents, ^^ 

Let us hope, then, that the legislature will not 
long delay to give to magistrates the authority need- 
ful to enforce this responsibility, and to transfer it 
when abused to more trustworthy persons. The law 
will then have done all it can do ; no legal enact- 
ments can change the heart and the life. This is 
the work of a Christian people, of every individual 
among them who is a true follower of that Great 
Master, who came " to seek and to save them that 
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are lost/' These parents are undoubtedly degi-aded 
and vicious ; — ^we probably cannot repress a feeling 
of indignation against them when we look at their 
morally perishing children, and regard them as 
the authors, not only of their being, but of their 
vices. But when we consider their own eaiiy nur- 
ture, the influences under which they grew up, the 
condition in which they are now living, deep pity 
should move us for their own sake, as well as for 
that of their children, to strive by every means 
which in us lies to improve their condition, to awaken 
in them a feeling of self-respect, and a desire for the 
salvation of their immortal souls. By such means 
will they be led to feel a far higher responsibility 
towards the young beings whom God has given them, 
than any legal enactments can enforce; thus will 
they gratefully become fellow workers -with those 
who are labouring for their children's good ; and 
thus may we hope that the iniquities of the parents 
will no longer descend from one generation to 
another. When the barren land has been abun- 
dantly watered by the heavenly dew of Chi-istian 
love, then, " instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fig tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off." 
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CHAPTER V. 



PRESENT TREATMENT. 



In the foregoing chapters some faint idea has been 
given of the moral disease with which we are at- 
tempting to gra2)ple. We have endeavoured in the 
youthful patients before us to point out the symptoms 
of their morbid condition, which in some is merely 
accidental, the effects of external circumstances 
which may be removed ; in others of a long habit 
of vice, and a total absence of all regenerating prin- 
ciples ; in others again, it has borne the stamp of a 
deep-rooted and hereditary malady. We have looked 
into the homes of these children, and beheld there 
not wretched poverty striving in vain to satisfy the 
children's cravings with a morsel of bread, — ^not ill- 
paid industry, begging only for liberty to work, — 
not fathers and mothers living in the fear of God, 
and striving, if they could bestow on their offspring 
no other gift, to give them such knowledge as would 
guide them here and hereafter ; but we have seen, 
in some cases, homes where the weekly earnings of 
the families might supply them with every needful 
comfort, in most, a condition above actual poverty. 
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but where vicious indulgence, the gratification of 
the lowest animal tastes, hardened the heart against 
all good and holy influences, — stifled the voice of 
conscience, — deadened all natural affections; we 
have encountered those who would not work, but 
who lived unblushingly in the face of society as 
" professed thieves," acknowledged vagabonds by 
calling, travellers on the highway that leadeth to 
destruction, — and these were the parents of chil- 
dren ! "We have beheld them rejecting or neglecting 
proffered means of educating the young beings whom 
they had brought into the world, and leaving them 
to grow up as wicked as themselves. 

Here is the actual state of things. It is in vain 
for us to endeavour to close our eyes to the fearful 
and contagious nature of this disorder, or to attempt 
to evade the retribution which >vill result to us from 
its neglect, by shifting the blame upon others, and 
saying, " It is the fault of the parents, let them only 
be called to account ; did we bring these children 
into the world, — did we make them what they are ?" 
These parents were once children ; how were they 
trained ? "What Christian, who knew what to them 
would be the consequences of their training to vice, 
led them in a better way with the strong hand of 
love ? How did the State correct them when they 
became its children? What attempt was made to 
cure them of their mortal disease ? 

But what is the present treatment of the malady ? 

Let us consider what we should think of an infir- 
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mary, a house of cure for the body, in which all the 
patients, whatever their diseases, were subjected to 
a similar treatment ; in which a certain stern cura- 
tive discipline, which had been found to be effica- 
cious as a preparatory measure for a short period in a 
particular kind of stubborn disease, was employed for 
all? — in which this treatment was applied to the 
patient for a certain time fixed before his entering, 
by some arbitrary rule, quite irrespective of the 
effect it had upon him, or his actual condition ; and 
in which, moreover, when the patients returned 
again and again — the disease evidently having gained 
a stronger hold of them after each course of treat- 
ment — ^the nurses, and even physicians, all acknow- 
ledging that they anticipated as much when the 
patients were first brought under their care, and 
that those who submitted the most submissively to 
the discipline, usually appeared the most untouched 
by it, — the same treatment was persevered in? 
Should we not at once unhesitatingly declare that 
it was adsolute infatuation to contiuue such a sys- 
tem ? And if we fortunately did not live under a 
Russian despot, whose will was law, and who willed 
that his subjects should thus be cured, without 
giving them the option whether they wished to be 
healed; or under the deadening cloud of Austrian 
tyranny, which shut out the knowledge of what was 
better ; or among the millions whom the " heaven- 
born" Emperor of China binds with an irrevocable 
oath to the wisdom of their ancestors ; — if we lived 
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in a free country, where the voice of the people 
could be heard, where the words of the newest 
wisdom could penetrate to the remotest comer, to 
the humblest hearth — should we rest till we had 
roused the people with one voice to demand that an 
institution should be removed, which was so luijust, 
so injurious ? Such an infirmary would excite the 
reprobation of all, and its continued existence would 
be still more extraordinary — a greater anomaly — ^in 
an enlightened age, when not only principles of 
sound political economy, but of Christian philan- 
thropy, were widely disseminated, shoidd it be 
proved that the support of such an institution in- 
volved the nation in great expense, without answer- 
ing the proposed end, and that more philosophical 
plans, which had been proved to be effective, were 
proposed for acceptance, and rejected. 

Yet, the Gaol continues to be the only infirmary 
provided by the parental care of the State for the 
cure of her erring children's souls ! To this, all her 
young criminals, more or less guilty, infected with 
soid-contaminating guilt, or just showing their first 
sin-spot, are indiscriminately consigned ; all sharing 
the same treatment, for the time arbitrarily assigned, 
and coming back again and again, unreclaimed ; 
while our police courts are infested with them, our 
prison cells swarm with them, our felons' docks are 
filled with them — and then they are withdrawn for 
a short time again from our sight, only to return 
more hardened. All this continues at enormous 
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expense to the State, and while more economic, 
more truly effective plans are proposed for accept- 
ance. 

These are not vague rhetorical statements, nor is 
the parallel we have drawn a poetical metaphor. 
They are sad and serious facts, and every part of 
our parallel is based on deep-seated truth. 

In our former work sufficient proof was given 
from the statements of gaol chaplains and other 
experienced persons, that the present system is most 
injurious and unjust as regards the child; further 
evidence would hardly convince one who was un- 
moved by it. We shall now proceed to show some 
of the effects of the system on society, and point out 
the error of the principle on which it is founded. 

In the first place, the present treatment of juvenile 
delinquents is calculated to train up adult ones, and 
thus to entail a continued burden of vice and expen- 
diture on the country. 

This is strikingly shown in the following statement 
contained in a letter addressed by the Rev. J. Carter, 
Chaplain of the Liverpool Gaol, to the Mayor and 
Town Council, dated April 25, 1850 : 

" The number of boys now in custody is 115, of girls 39 ; of 
these a veiy large majority (I am afi'aid to say how large) have 
been brouglit into their present circumstances through parental 
neglect, or failure of i)ai'cntal influences, and it must be evident 
that neither effort of mine, nor any penal api)liances, can ever 
counteract the consequences of these defects, aggravated as 
they are now by the contamination of evil association. Hence, 
the expense of each succeeding imprisonment , he it greater or less. 
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which faiU of its object, is so much thrown away. In support 
of this statement, suffer me to invite your attention to this fact, 
that of tliirty boys and thirty guis, not selected, but taken in 
order from the respective registers of those in gaol in the month 
corresponding with the present one, in 1847, eleven only do 
not appear to have been re-(;ommitted, twelve have been trans- 
ported since, twelve are now in gaol on re-commitments, and 
twenty-five have been i-e-committed, (several frequently,) and, 
with few exceptions, ai*e known to be still living in criminal 
habits. Now, leaving out of account the cost of apprehension, 
and that of canying out the sentence of ti'ausi)oi*tation when 
awarded, the expense of prosecution and maintenance of these 
in gaol, on the nearest and fairest computation I can arrive at, 
may be stated to be ^1,128. lijs. 9J. But it will not escape 
remark, that the expense of juvenile crime is not to be estimated 
solely by that incurred while they remain in that category. 
There are, at tlie moment I write, forty-three male and thirty- 
seven female adults in the gaol, who commenced their career 
of crime as juveniles, and only four of whom have yet exceeded 
the age of twenty-oue years. The aggi-egate number of times 
which these have been in the custody of the police is 678, of 
their commitments to gaol, 539 ; and the cost of their several 
lu-osecutions and maintenance whilst herein has been, on the 
lowest comjmtation, ^1,877. Is. 6d. Some are for trial, and 
possibly may be transported, thus entailing further heavy ex- 
pense ; Imt the rest, be it remembered, will, in the course of a 
few weeks, be Jet loose upon society again, to be maintained by 
the public, partly by plunder, and (if detected) partly out of the 
cor^ioration purse. The amount of property ascertained to have 
been stolen by those is £'255. 17^. 2d., inconsiderable perhaps 
in amount, but forming little or no criterion of the danger to 
which the public is exposed, or the extent of miscliief such 
characters are capable of pei-petrating. In many cases the 
criminal has been arrested when intending to conmiit ciime, 
and before the completion of the felony. Now, gentlemen, 
these facts and figures are fairly ascertained and recorded, 
and I pledge myself to their acciu-acy. The instances cited 
are not selected to make out a case, but are taken honestly, 
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as I am prepared to convince any one who will do me the 
favour to investigate, and are laid before you witliout embel- 
lishment or exaggeration, simply to show the tendency and 
effect of our system. Take any other period, and make the 
same inquiry, and the results, I will answer for it, will not be 
more encouraging," 

Subsequent observations made by the same 
Chaplain, some of which were laid before the 
Conference at Birmingham, led to the same re- 
sults, which must be highly unsatisfactory to the 
mere political economist, and far more so to the 
Christian who beholds in each one of those 134 
children, not only a future member of society, but 
an immortal soul ! 

We may, by reference to an individual case, gain 
some idea how such a consequence almost necessarily 
follows in these gaols which are not under the sepa- 
rate system. 

The following anecdote was mentioned to Mr. 
Clay by E. R., the professed thief already re- 
ferred to : 

" I remember a boy named B., he had been a shop-boy to a 
mercer ; he was tried in May 1849, and got six months. A 
letter carrier from the post-office was tried with him, for receiv- 
ing, and, I think, was sentenced to nine months. This man's 
name was P. The boy worked with me, and was a native of 
the same coimtry. I knew several of his relatives who were 
respectable farmers. This poor boy was an orphan ; he was an 
intelligent boy of about 14. He told me, he was first induced 
to rob his employer thi'ough seeing others do so. Cash not 
being attainable, as each individual sale was checked and 
rechecked; goods were abstracted. He commenced with a 
handkerchief; then, gradually becoming habituated, he com- 
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menced a wholesale system of i)lunder ; tbe man P., receiving 
and disposing of the projierty, and giving the nnfoitunate boy 
what he pleased. This lad expended his portion of the pro- 
ceeds in concert rooms, sliooting galleries, &c. ; and by degrees 
began to drink. lie wan a hid, who, having been well hrtmght 
up, was thrust iiito the company of young, hut in many in- 
stances jtrtu'tised thieves, hy the very law that should have pro- 
tected him from such contamination, lie became so hardened, 
that he explained to me the full particulars respecting tlie 
means for effecting the entrance into the shop and office of 
a former emi)loyer ; descriV>ing very minutely the situation of 
the various doors, &c. He told me where the most valuable 
sliawls were, and told mo the private marks used to prize the 
goods ; described where tin; cash-box was, and the best business 
days. This boy could speak the slang dialect, as well as any 
lad in the place, and had not some kind friends met him when 
he was liberated, I know well he would have been another 
victim added to the thousands utterly ruined. / ajn convinced 
of this, having too hilterly experienced it, that communication in 
a prijion has brought thousands to ruin; I speak notofboysoidy, 
but of men and women aUo." 

It will be said, that this cannot occur in many 
prisons, where care is taken to prevent any com- 
munication among the prisoners, and where admir- 
able instruction is provided for the young convicts ; 
surely by such discipline they must be greatly be- 
nefited. 

The very name of a Prison School is an anomaly. — 
Education is not a mechanical instilling of certain 
elements of knowledge, or it may be of divine truths, 
which, thus formally conveyed into the mind, lose 
their precious influence. It is not the mere train- 
ing and exercising the powers which the God of 
nature has given to the child, so that like well- 
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formed and nicely-polished machinery, they may be 
ready for use. This, though a part, is but a small 
part of education, and the knowledge so given, — the 
powers so trained, — ^may be preparative for evil as 
well as for good; it is even more than probable 
that the knowledge and power thus placed in the 
hands of one whose heart is unconverted, will most 
surely be to him a means of greater evil. It is only 
when the child's soul is touched, when he yields 
from the heart a willing obedience, when he can 
freely try and exercise his growing powers, and 
apply the knowledge he is gaining to aid him in the 
performance of his daily duties, and to refresh and 
invigorate his mind with healthful, intellectual food, 
— that the work of education is really going on. And 
can this be done in a gaol, even by the kindest and 
most devoted teachers ? The ponderous walls around 
him crush his soul, as well as confine his body ; the 
healing influences of nature must not reach his 
young spirit, and the high barred window excludes 
all but some small portions of heaven's air and light; 
his heart is withered by the daily sight of the rod, 
which, even if unused, is emblematic of constant 
coercion, perhaps a memorial of past agonizing tor- 
ture ; to exercise his powers in any but the appointed 
routine, is an offence to be punished by increased 
severity ; daily duties he has none, other than sub- 
mission to the prison rules ; the refreshment and invi- 
goration of his mind is an evident impossibility for 
a child debarred from all that nature makes indis- 

I 
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pensablc for childhood. Most true is the testimony 
of one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, respect- 
ing the inevitable effect which a system of coercion 
must produce.* " That school is ill managed in which 
the moving principle is terror of the rod* The 
steady growth of an unhealthful moral condition in 
it, is not easily seen by the master in its relation to 
a false system of discipline ; the Inspector recognises 
it, hoiveter, from the moment the threshold is passed. 
He sees it in the very faces of the children. If sen- 
timents of fear are habitual to their minds, it is not 
to be expected that a kindly and cheerful subordi- 
nation should be depicted in their countenances, hut 
rather a sullen apathy, or the sinister expression of 
a silent, but resolute opjyosition of purpose, ^^ Such 
must necessarily be the aspect of a Prison School. 
Let us observe a single one. We cannot select 
one where the strict separate system is carried out ; 
the visitor, if introduced into the school, vainly seeks 
for any thing which may deserve that appellation. 
He does not at first perceive any scholars, but only 
sees a number of little wooden cells or cubs, a raised 
seat or small pulpit opposite them, being occupied 
by the teacher, who alone can see all, and whom 
only the scholars can see. In vain does the visitor 
seek in the spacious room any thing which can 
realize his idea of a school. We will follow a 

* " Extracts from Uie Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools." Preface, p. 5. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longman. 
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stranger to a prison-school conducted under circum- 
stances as favourable as possible, in a prison where 
every effort is made for the moral improvement of 
the inmate. 

" The benevolent chaplain of the Liverpool gaol, who takes 
the warmest interest in the condition of convicted children, 
permitted me to visit the schools in that establishment. I 
followed him, after passing through many barred gates, guarded 
by numerous powerful turnkeys, up a long, naiTow, winding 
stone staircase, bounded by ponderous walls. It was a sick- 
ening approach to a school-room, the entrance to which should 
be pleasant and attractive. The door opened on a large gloomy 
room, neat and clean indeed, but unadorned by any maps or 
pictures to delight the youthful mind, and allure it to the pur- 
suit of knowledge. About 45 girls were here of different ages, 
but principally under 15, for the elder 6nes were sent into the 
adult ward, where, at all moments when strict surveillance is 
relaxed, they may learn lessons of vice they will never forget, 
from experienced criminals. There were several children only 
about 12, some younger ; the youngest prisoner was not there, 
she was gone down to the court to be tried with her mother ; 
she was only 9. The girls were arranged in classes at their 
lessons, much as in an ordinary school, one mistress presiding, 
near whom a cane lay ostentatiously on the table. But if the 
air of the room, and the prison dress of the children had not 
indicated the nature of the place where I was, the looks of 
almost all the girls would have told most plainly that some 
heavy oppressive influenco lay upon them ; it dulled, though it 
could not conceal, the low and vicious look of many; it blighted 
and crushed what might have been, in a healthy atmosphere, 
bright and happy faces. The badge of a red collar on some 
young children, indicated that they had undergone the sentence 
of a second conviction ; some in dresses with yellow facings, 
under conviction of felony, had to look forward to 18 months, 
or even two years, dragged on in this dreadful monotony. One 
of these, a pretty, innocent looking child I had seen here two 
yegxs before ; she was enduring at least her sixth imprisonment, 

I 2 
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having been, as it were, educated in the gaol ; she then hoped 
that this would he the last time ; she soon however returned 
after her ' discharge ; after that confinement the chaplain 
obtained her admission into an institution in another town ; 
she did well there, and was sent into sei-vice ; she thought her 
mistress severe, ran away, and was now here again. What will 
become of her on her discharge from tliis place into the trials 
of tlie world, her powers having been thus long cramped, but 
her will luisuhdued, her heart untouched ? Who will be long- 
suffering towards such poor creatures, and win them with love, 
such as that with which Clirist loved us ? Most of the girls 
whom I questioned looked forwai'd to going to a home on their 
discharge, but those who knew what this ]:ome would be, 
desired that they should be severed entirely from influences 
which could be only degrading. Five poor children were in 
their own dress, they had not yet boen tried, and were as yet 
unsubdued; one of them was locked in a cell to keep her under 
due restraint. The schoolmistress seemed one who, if any one 
could, would infuse some intellectual life into her imfortunate 
charge ; she had entered on the work from an earnest desire to 
do some good to these poor children, but she felt a constant 
sense of disappointment weigh on her spirits. She endeavoured 
to guide them by the spirit of love, rather than of fear, and 
scarcely ever used the cane ; she rejoiced to have won the 
affection of many, whose marks of tenderness she felt very 
touching, they were quite emulous of doing her any service, 
and delighted when she showed them marks of love. But she 
felt most painfully that massive walls and physical coercion 
could not give her that control over them which free moral 
influence only can give. Her utmost vigilance could not pre- 
vent their occasional commimication with each other, and 
then what could be the subject of their conversation? Their 
lessons had excited no emulation, they were compulsory ; play, 
and the thousand little interests tliat occupy the thoughts of 
healthy childhood, were of course banished far from a prison ; 
their intercourse coidd only be of the details of tlieir own 
vicious lives, the particulars of their trials, the incidents which 
supply prison gossip. So the dull routine of lessons and work 
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must go on to the child, and she leaves the gaol ; if more 
instructed, not more i)repared to resist the evil in tlie world, 
most probably better acquainted with its crimes, and more 
ready to plunge into them. Such was the belief of this prison 
schoolmisti'ess, founded on many years' experience. Many of 
the girls wlien they first come here cannot sew or knit ; while 
they are leai-ning these arts their interest is awakened and 
their conduct is good ; but as soon as they are familiar with 
them they become careless and disobedient. This fact illus- 
trates, many important principles. It was now the dinner 
hour, a time usually given to social enjoyment, but the same 
heavy gloom hung over the scene where each, though in a large 
company, must be absorbed in her own solitary meal. There 
was nothing to break the painful monotony but the sobs of one 
little girl ; just before she was taken up, her mother broke her 
leg; she longed to be with her and nurse her! I did not see 
the boys in scjhool, for they were going through their prison 
exercise after dinner; but the room where were some tliirty 
mothers with young babies, was a fearful sequel to the girls' 
school. 1 shuddered to see the gentle natui*es of women so 
degraded, and to tliink under what influences these poor infants 
were to be reared. Yet even here were proofs of the existence 
of some better nature, in the newly-awakened tenderness with 
which these wretched women were beguiling the prison hoiu^ 
by bestowing unwonted cares upon their young ones; one felt 
that a mission to them on theii* discharge might win some to 
the ways of virtue. Faith in human nature must never be 
lost, if we would be the means of awakening it to a new life. 
I rejoiced to find that one who had had so much cause for 
disappointment as the gaol schoolmisti*ess had a strong con- 
viction that the girls under her charge were just as susceptible 
of good influences as any others, and that if placed in circum- 
stances where they would be for a suilicient length of time 
wisely controlled, judiciously trained, and kindly treated, they 
might all become useful members of society ; but I fully agree 
with her in thinking tliat this can never be done in a Gaol." 

Such is the opinion of those most qualified to form 
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a correct judgment. Capt. Williams, H. M. Inspec- 
tor of Prisons, states in his evidence before the Lords' 
Committee in 1847 : " At Wakefield, where I know 
that every care is taken of the boys, and where the 
education given them is such as would qualify them 
for almost every situation attainable in their state 
of life, the frequency of recommitments has not 
diminished, but I believe increased." 

In the General Prison of Scotland at Perth the 
separate system is carried out with the utmost 
care, and the Board state in their last Report 
the conviction, that "the system is productive of 
highly beneficial effects, as well in a sanitary 
point of view, as in reference to the progress of 
the juvenile prisoners in the various branches of 
education." The governor observes, that "the 
state of order in the juvenile class throughout the 
year has been excellent." The surgeon remarks 
that, " It is impossible to see these boys in their 
wards, all employed in learning their several trades 
or tasks, or to hear them at their lessons given to 
them by their schoolmaster, or finally to witness 
them on parade, all clean and in good health, with- 
out being impressed with the notion, if not con- 
viction, that they must benefit by all this regularity, 
care, and discipline." And yet, so far from reforma- 
tion having been really effected, it is stated by the 
chaplain, the Rev. W. Brown, that " of 76 class 
boys, who were liberated between the 1st of July, 
1850, and the 31st of December, 1851, a period of 
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18 months, and who were especially inquired after, 
it has been ascertained that 29 have entered into 
crime, 14 of whom are now undergoing sentence of 
transportation." This statement was made May 
27th, 1852. It appears, then, that the result of all 
this excellent training is, that of these boys who 
appeared so orderly, more than one out of every 
three relapsed into crime, and in the cases of more 
than one out of every six this was of so serious a 
character that the highest secondary punishment had 
been awarded to it. The quality of this forced con- 
formity to external decorum, is stated by Mr. Smith, 
the governor of Edinburgh Gaol, in his evidence 
before the Lords. " The behaviour in prison," he 
says, " of the worst characters is good generally : — 
the very shrewdness and intelligence which enables 
them to be very dangerous outside the prison, leads 
them to behave well inside the prison, to evade the 
prison punishments." So powerless to reform is the 
best prison school ! 

It has been already shown that, after a first im- 
prisonment, terror of the punishment in the mind of 
a young culprit is gone, and that it therefore no 
longer operates as a deterrent. One convict in the 
Perth Prison is stated, in the last Report, to have spent 
five years out of seven in prison, being then there for 
the third time, and having commenced his career at 
the age of 14. The same frequency of recommit- 
ment is not usually found to be the case with adults, 
and a reason for this is assigned by the experienced 
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Chaplain of the Manchester Gaol. " The disgrctce 
of a prison," he says, " though equally inflicted on 
both juveniles and adults, is not so keenly felt in the 
one case as in the other, and therefore a great part of 
the effect is lost upon the youthful offender. Boys 
arc generally more comfortable in every respect" 
{except the loss of their cherished liberty) " in prison 
than out ; their food is good and regular, clothing 
sufficient and clean, beds and rooms better than they 
have been accustomed to, and however punished, 
they must necessarily feel themselves in good quar- 
ters. The truth of these remarks may be confirmed 
by the words of a lad, who when advised to go to 
the workhouse after his imprisonment here, replied 
that they should not keep him there, he would run 
away, as he preferred the prison where he was better 
fed;" and when on the point of leaving the gaol, 
when the same lad was asked what course he in- 
tended to take, he said, ^^ I will get work in the 
brick-croft during the summer, and come in here 
in the winter !" 

The very prevalent conviction now existing of the 
usclessness of the gaol as a reformatory institution 
for children on the one hand, and the carelessness 
with which hardened young culprits regard it on 
the other, have, in the next place, a very injurious 
effect on society, by rendering the consequences of 
juvenile crime very uncertain, and by lowering the 
dignity of justice. The feeling that a child is branded 
for a life of crime by a first imprisonment, prevents 
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persons of ordinary kindness of heart from prose- 
cuting. While, in the more favoured circles of 
society, cases never occur in which children are 
brought into a criminal court, it so often hap- 
pens, in a lower grade, that crimes are passed by 
from motives of kindness, as to give great impunity 
to crime. The case of the boy G., p. 19, is an in- 
stance of this. The crime of uttering base coin was 
clearly brought home to the youth, he was in the 
keeping of the master, but the lady to whom he 
attempted to pass the half-sovereign refused to prose- 
cute, feeling that doing so would be an unkind 
action. The consequence was that this youth was 
thrown on society with a lost character and en- 
couraged by impunity to pursue his evil course. 
Had there been any hope in the mind of the lady 
that he would be reformed by prosecution. Christian 
benevolence would have led to her putting him in 
the hands of justice. Instance^ of the kind might 
be multiplied, a few only will be selected. 

A professional gentleman had in his employment a 
youth belonging to a respectable family and brought 
up imder religious influences ; he never showed any 
tendency to dishonesty ; greatly then was the gentle- 
man grieved and disappointed, when it was dis- 
covered that the youth, having been long imitating 
his handwriting, had, by forging his signature, ap- 
propriated some large sums of money, with which 
he had made his way to Liverpool on his way to the 
United States. He was discovered there, and the 

I 3 
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gentleman could easily have apprehended him, but 
felt that, under the present system, imprisonment 
would ruin him for life and disgrace an innocent 
family. He left him therefore to enjoy the fruits of 
his iniquity. 

A respectable bookseller of the city of Bristol has 
twice within the last year or two been robbed to 
some amount by boys in his employment. In each 
case a degree of art was displayed which indicated 
an adept in crime; in each case no suspicion had 
been attached to the boy, who continued his course 
of dishonesty for some time without detection ; the 
parents of both were what is usually termed respect- 
able. In neither instance did the bookseller prose- 
cute, from a strong feeling of the permanent injury 
which would arise to the boy from such a course. 
He was compelled to dismiss them, and they were 
left to the guidance of parents who did not show 
that degree of displxjasure at the dishonesty of their 
children, which would lead to the hope of their 
being reclaimed. It is worthy of remark, that this 
bookseller had employed at different times three 
boys from a neighbouring Ragged School, two of 
whom belonged to criminal families, yet he had 
never discovered in them the least dishonesty. 

A printer in the same city in the present month of 
November discovered that a little boy of 12 in his 
employment had robbed him, and investigation 
proved that he had for some time been frequently 
doing so, spending the money in toys. The boy 
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was taken to the station, where he manifested a very- 
hardened feeling, and seemed quite indifferent to his 
situation. Had the master believed that his prose- 
cuting the boy would have been the means of placing 
him under reformatory discipline, he would gladly 
have done it; but he could not expose him to a 
public trial, and to a period of imprisonment which 
would only have the effect of hardening him, and 
branding both him and his parents, who are poor 
but holding a good character. ITie boy was there- 
fore discharged ; the father appeared to have tried 
every means in his power to correct him; gentle 
persuasion and punishment seemed equally una- 
vailing ; he would gladly pay whatever his means 
permitted to have the boy removed from his bad 
associates, and placed for a time in a Reformatory 
School. 

In all the foregoing cases the individual injured 
was a religious and benevolent person, who abstained 
from prosecuting from a sense of justice to the 
offender, for he felt that doing so would be inflict- 
ing an injury, very disproportionate to that which 
he had received, without effecting reformation. A 
sentiment of compassion for a young child, even 
without any higher motive, often leads to a similar 
course, and it is in general, therefore, those children 
who are most uncared for by society, who become 
marked by the police, and who come into collision 
with persons of low and selfish character, a class 
of children therefore peculiarly needing Christian 
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influence, who are subjected to magisterial treatment. 
A similar feeling of the injustice of dealing with the 
faults of children as if they were men, not unfre- 
quontly influences magistrates themselves to endea- 
vour to find some excuse for merely reprimanding 
and discharging young boys brought before them. 
The police reports during the fruit season afford 
frequent illustrations of this. The uncertainty of 
punishment thus created, must surely diminish in the 
minds of cliildrcn and of the public, the belief that 
sufli'ring must justly follow transgression. 

Another consequence, not less injurious, follows 
from the present state of the law as respects children ; 
the dignity of the administration of justice must be 
gr(\atly lessened by the frequent admissions publicly 
made by those who execute it, that the course pur- 
sued is useless and injurious, and the perplexity 
expressed by magistrates, when compelled to deal 
with the oflfcnccs of children. We have already 
alluded to the testimony borne by the Recorder of 
Bristol to the Grand Jury, that the punishments he 
had inflicted on such culprits had not had the eflFect 
intended, and had not checked juvenile crime. ("Ref. 
Sch." pp. 270, 271.) The Recorder of Birmingham 
expressed himself yet more strongly when address- 
ing the conference assembled in that town in De- 
cember, 1851, on the subject of Preventive and 
Reformatory Schools. "We must endure," says 
Mr. M. D. Hill, " to behold these little creatures, — 
to see them on tiptoe raising their eyes over the bar 
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and meeting the gaze of the pitying spectator with 
an indifference revolting at any age, but doubly 
painful to witness at this early period. And while 
we are but too conscious for our own peace of mind 
that their fate is placed in our hands, we feel that 
we are compelled to carry into operation an ignorant 
and vengeful system, which augments to a fearful ex- 
tent the very evil it was framed to correct^ In the 
very courts of justice a mockery is enacted, for most 
frequently do judges pass sentence of the highest 
secondary punishment, one which was intended to 
strike the greatest terror into the minds of offenders, 
and to break the spirit of the most contumacious, 
on children of 14, 12, or even 10 years of age ; and 
this is done with the avowed intention of having 
them sent to what is supposed to be a good Re- 
formatory School, which can be entered only by 
those who have received such a sentence. Surely 
this is making the law of none effect. 

Magistrates on the bench are continually heard to 
express their perplexity how to act towards these 
young offenders, the law directing them to one 
course, their own sense of right and their natural 
feelings suggesting another. The following is a 
scene which took place in Manchester ; it is re- 
corded in the Manchester Guardian, Jan. 10, 1852, 
in a paragraph headed, "An Unfortunate Young 
Thief:" 

" A little boy, apparently between 11 and 12 years of age, 
was brought up for stealing some old keys and a pair of 
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scissors, when a conversation of which the following is an 
abstract, took place between the Magistrate and the boy. * You 
were here last week, weren't you ?' ' Yes, Sir,' * And what 
was done to you?' ' Got three days.' * Any thing else ?' * Yea, 
Sir, whipped.' * And it has done you no good, it seems.' • Yea, 
sir, it has, but I couldn't get home. A policeman took me home, 
but my father wouldnt let me in' The poor young prisoner 
confessed that he sold the keys, for which \^L was received, 
but said he did not know they were stolen. Magistrate, (to 
the prisoner,) *Well, I don't know what I can do, but send 
you before the Recorder.' *Well, what must I do? I did 
my best to stop at home ; I'd be glad to stoj^ in the workhouse 
if you'd send me.' ' I don't mean to say you are not to be 
pitied, but certainly you're a very bad lad.' The superintendent 
of police said that the prisoner's father was a very decent man, 
but time after time the boy had been brought to the station, 
and his father now refiised to have him home, as he said he 
could do nothing for him. Magistrate. ' It may be very 
probable that the boy is wayward, hut if his father will not look 
after him,, what is tlie hoy to do ? It's really a miserable case* 
The superintendent said he believed the prisoner went home 
when he came out of prison last week, but his father would not 
have him. The prisoner was then committed for trial at the 
Sessions" 

It does not appear that even a reprimand was 
given to the father for thus almost compelling his 
child to be an injury to society at large, or a burden 
to it in gaol ; the magistrate perhaps felt that he had 
no legal authority for doing so. But is it longer to 
be endured, that a magistrate shall be forced to send 
a child to a public trial, acknowledging from the 
bench that the child could do nothing else, because 
the father chose to neglect his duty ? Such cases are 
not uncommon. We find the following cases among 
many in the Police Reports of the Bristol Mercury : 
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** May 31, 1852. Emma G., a child about 10 years old, was 
charged with steaUng 3^. from the person, which, on being 
detected she dropped on the floor of the shop. The policeman 
swore to the identity of a woman who was looking outside the 
shop, as being her mother. The fact of the theft having been 
proved, the magistrate said he was sorry there was no help for 
it hut the child must he committed ! She was removed ciying 
bitterly, the mother on the contrary evincing the greatest in- 
difference.'' 

This little girl was one of those for whom 23 gen- 
tlemen were summoned from their business to find a 
true bill against her. The result of all the formida- 
ble apparatus of constables, a bench of magistrates, 
the gaol, gaoler, and turnkeys, a court of justice 
formally assembled, a learned recorder sent for from 
a distance, was fourteen days' imprisonment ! This 
was indeed a virtual acknowledgment of the injustice 
and absurdity of the whole proceeding. The mother, 
the real offender, was untouched. 

" March, 1852. William L., a boy, was charged with having 
been foimd concealed in a shoj). The prisoner has only just 
been discharged from Bridewell, where he had undergone two 
months' imprisonment for a similar offence. The magistrate 
said thai (W two months imjyrieonment had done him no good, 
he would try the effect of a longer term, and he committed the 
prisoner for three months* imprisonment with hard labour." 

Such a scene as the following cannot much con- 
tribute to the dignity of justice : 

" Feb., 1852. Thomas V., an incorrigible little vagabond, 
who was only liberated from Bridewell yesterday, was chai-ged 
with stealing a piece of bacon. The prisoner took the bacon 
from a shop, and being followed, when hard pressed, threw the 
stolen article at the pursuer's head ; * a course however,' the 
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matjistraie renmrheth ' that did not save liis bacon !* Tlie pri- 
soiKir, who disphiyod the coolest hardihood of demeanour, was 
scntenf-eil to six weeks hard hiboiir, mth the piquant addition 
of a u'hippiwj." 

Here the self-reliance, coolness, of a young child, 
now liarclened by familiarity with crime and its con- 
sequences, is able to provoke not only the reporter, 
but the magistrate himself, to forget the solemnity 
of the acbninistration of justice. The little boy 
having thus set the bench of magistrates at defiance, 
soon renewed his offences after liberation ; and was 
sentenced by the Recorder at the July Sessions to 
seven years' transportation. 

Similar perplexities assail London magistrates, 
and elicit from them like confessions. The following 
is copied from the Police Reports of Oct., 1852. 

" At tlie Mansion-house on Wednesday, Alfi*ed H., aged 13 
years, was charged with having stolen a pair of boots from 
a shop in Jiislioi)8gate Street. The prisoner, who has been 
frequently imprisoned for theft, was dressed like an errand boy, 
and wore an apron which was tightly tucked round his waist, 
but could in an instant be let down, and l)e used as a bag or 
(jovei- for i)roperty of large bulk. An officer said, ' I saw the 
I)risoner, as I was going along, look eai-nestly through the 
windows of the shoi> » ^^^ having had him in custody for 
stealing boots before, 1 had no doubt of his intention. In a 
moment he slipped into the shop and was out again with the 
boots, which he was just going to deposit in his apron when I 
took him uj) in my hand, and then ho threw down the i)ro])ei'ty.' 
Aldennan T^awreuce : * You have had occasion to apprehend 
him before?' Officer : * I caught him before in the act of steal- 
ing boots from the next bootmaker's to that where I apprehended 
liim last night. He has been summarily convicted three times 
for theft, lie has been whipped twice, and he has been once 
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tried at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three months.' The prisoner : * No ; I have been whipped but 
once, and sentenced summarily only twice.* Alderman Law- 
rence : * Have you father or mother ?' Prisoner : * Yes, both ; 
they live in Spitalfields.' Officer : ' I could not find them, 
llie boy cannot tell the truth. The moment he gets loose from 
prison ho begins to steal.' Aldennan Lawi-ence (to tlie boy :) 
' Why do you not live with your father and mother ? They 
won't have you, I suppose ?' The prisoner : ' It's not that ; but 
I live in Brick Lane.' Aldennan Lawrence : * With whom?' 
The i)risoner : ' I am there lodging by myself in one of the 
lodging-houses. I get my living by jobbing about.' Alderman 
J-.awreiice: ' Xeither whipping nor imprisonment seems to have 
^ny effect upon you, but I must try them both again. You must 
go to Bridewell for 21 days, and be there soundly wliip2)ed.' 

In the following case a boy actually challenges 
his judge to do his worst, and having practically- 
proved the inability of the law to restrain him, 
expresses liis determination to transgress again, to 
obtain what he looks upon as a high premium. 

" Nov. 15, 1852. At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, a 
boy pleaded guilty to stealing money from a till. It appeared 
that he had been summarily convicted eleven times. The As- 
sistant Judge said the young thief knew that, by pleading 
guilty, ho would be sentenced by the magistrate to three 
months' imprisonment, and in that way escape the punishment 
that Court could award, when the previous convictions were 
within its cognizance. In tliis case he had not the power to 
sentence tlie prisoner to ti'ansportation. The prisoner : '/ tcant 
to be transported.' The Assistant Judge : ' I dare say you do ; 
but I am sorry to say you cannot be gratified at present.' 
Prisoner : * Oh, very well ; / shall go on the sam£ gams again 
when Fm out, till I do get transported, though' The Assistant 
Judge : 'Well, I promise you that the next time you come 
here you shall be transported, if guilty. Now. mind that.* 
He then sentenced the prisoner to nine months' hard labour." 
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We must not pass by another aspect of tliis subject, 
the connection which the administration of the Poor 
Laws frequently has with juvenile delinquency. 
The Rev. J. Davis, Ordinary of Newgate, stated to 
the Lords' Committee, that " There is a very close 
link between the scum of a workhouse and these 
juvenile offenders. Many will say, they have no 
parents whom we have found to have parents; but 
a number of them are orphans brought up in work- 
houses, who get among the vicious portion of the 
inmates of a workhouse, and so fall into vices, and 
from vices into crimes." This close connection 
certainly exists, and may be traced among many 
causes, to two particularly ; — ^the first, the manner 
in which parish authorities neglect the claims of 
children who are thus driven into crimes, or in 
which they free themselves from the care of children 
who have become chargeable on them; the other, 
the condition and treatment of children in a large 
number of our workhouses. 

A case illustrative of the first of these positions 
was given in " Reformatory Schools," p. 285 ; the 
subsequent history of the lad A. fully proves it. 
He remained " wild in the streets," living on occa- 
sional jobs, or on plunder, and resisting all attempts 
to bring him under better influences, until the cold 
of winter led him to seek the warmth and shelter of 
the school; he now again desired a home in the 
workhouse with another little boy ; it was refused to 
their repeated applications ^ and equal disregard was 
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shown to the representations of the schoolmaster, 
that the lads were utterly destitute, and had shown 
a true desire for admission. He then accompanied 
them to the magistrates, who sent an officer to 
demand their admission, which was now granted. 
But it was too late, the wild habits were already too 
deeply rooted ; in a few weeks A. left this asylum, 
and many months did not pass before he was com- 
mitted for trial, as one who, though young, is an 
experienced and noted pickpocket. The Recorder 
awarded him nine months of imprisonment. Can 
any one who has studied this subject feci the slightest 
expectation that this punishment will reform him ? 
If not, he will continue to be a burden to the coun- 
try. And to such a life he has been driven, being 
without any natural guardians, by the neglect of 
those who arc termed " the guardians of the poor." 

A similar case recently occurred in the same city, 
in which two friendless boys might have been driven 
to crime by similar treatment, had they not been 
sheltered in a Ragged School. 

"A few evenings since," says a teacher, "two 
poor boys came to the school, who told the master 
that they were utterly destitute of food and shelter ; 
one belonged to Manchester, where he had a father 
living, the other was Irish, and believed he had no 
parents. The boys were evidently not common 
vagrants, the Irish boy being decently dressed and 
well conducted, though uneducated ; the other 
having received a superior education, and his de- 
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portmcnt being such as to inspire confidence in his 
"fitatemonts. They liad applied at the Poor-house 
the preceding evening, but were refused relief or 
shelter, and had passed the night in the streets ; a 
teacher went with them to renew their application^ 
but they were again refused any help, though di- 
rected to appear the next day before the committee. 
Then one loaf was given to the English lad, and he 
was told with that to make his way to Manchester ! 
The Irish lad was peremptorily refused all help, for 
Bristol claims a right to treat all Irish as aliens. 
Further inquiries were made about the boys, which 
proved that the Manchester boy's statements were 
perfectly correct, — that he was reduced to his pre- 
sent condition through no fault of his own, and had 
borne an excellent character. He was forwarded to 
his home through the efforts of friends." 

Now had these boys not met with those who cared 
for them, because they were homeless and destitute, 
and had they not been so imbued with the fear of 
God, that the thought of breaking His laws to pre- 
serve life, did not appear to have occurred to them, 
— ^for one said, ^* we must have died if we had not 
been brought to the School," — what alternative could 
they have had but to find a certain home in the gaol, 
and so enlist themselves in the dangerous classes ? 
And who would have driven them to this course ? 

But, it will be said, that Bristol is a chartered 
city, and has a prescriptive right to defy the regula- 
tions of the English Poor Law, — to set at nought its 
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commissioners, — to turn a deaf ear to the entreaties 
for succour of the homeless child, — to declare that no 
one born in our sister island shall ever be naturalized 
within the ancient boundaries. Be it so, and let it 
be granted that Bristol is a city peculiar in its pri- 
vileged immunity from interference, when it chooses 
to condemn houseless children to the streets, and 
then to punish them for being found there in the 
night watches, for of such cases the police reports of 
magisterial proceedings give almost weekly records; — 
that it is free to allow children to grow up unchecked 
in vice, in courts and alleys almost entirely unmo- 
lested by its police, and then to present them to its 
Recorder to be removed from its care by transporta- 
tion, or immured within the ponderous walls and 
under the stern discipline of its gaol for a long term 
of months, — to come forth well fed, increased in sta- 
ture, and unreformed ! 

But arc other cities, other union workhouses, 
more innocent of being ^^ accomplices before the 
fact" in the crimes of these children? Are they 
better keepers of their younger brethren ? Let 
those who know these things reply! The public 
papers have told us only in the last year, how the 
Gaol Chaplain of a neighbouring city, Bath, felt 
compelled to make it the subject of his official re- 
port, that children under his care had been driven 
to crime by being turned out of the Workhouse. 
Nor was the matter left unexamined by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Nor have the London papers 
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been lately silent respecting similar outrages in the 
nietrox)olis. 

Let us, however, suppose this abuse amended^ 
and that all children who ought to be in a Uniou 
School arc not only received there, but watchfully 
detained there; the fact stated by the Reverend 
Ordinary of Newgate, still remains unaltered, that 
there is " a close link between the scum of a Work- 
house and these juvenile offenders." Whence 
arises this, that an institution which is intended as a 
relief from want, should become a nursery of crime ? 
The answer is self-evident as respects those Unions 
where the young are exposed to direct contamina- 
tion from persons whose dissolute lives have driven 
them here to claim national charity. But for the 
ordinary training here given, we cannot refer to a 
more valuable authority than to one of H. M. In- 
spectors of Union Schools, Jelinger C. Symons, 
Esq., as contained in a letter on District Farm 
Schools. [London : Clowes and Sons.] 

"The >)ulk of i)auperism springs from an indigenous race, 
for tbe most part reared aud niirsed in our Workhouses and 
Gaols, and on the confines of both. Tliis * dangerous class' 
amounts, at the lowest possible estimate, to no less than two- 
and-a-half millions of tlie people, who are peri^etually preying 
upon the property, indusliy, and morals of the coimtry. I re- 
galed all reforms as of minor importance wliich do not attack this 
leviathan evil. . . Reai-ed in the Workliouse, these children 
are for the most part accustomed to a livelihood vdthout labour, 
aud are practically taught by habit to regard their status and 
its daily accompammcnts as a natural condition rather than 
as a degi-ading necessity A mere fraction of the Workhouse 
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boys in this county (country ?) either are, or can be, trained in 
systematic and habitual labom* in the existing Workhouses. 
When work is given it is usually desultory and unsystematic, 
consistingof occasional employment and odd jobs. . . Prac- 
tical lessons on the dignity of laboiu* and the disgrace of idleness, 
are thus impressed least on the class who needs tliem most. 
That which we have engi*afted on the green bud remains in the 
diy. To that dependent state in which we rear the boy, the 
man naturally reverts : and the system practically results in the 
perpetuation of a pauper class. A fortnight ago, of the 309 
inmates of one of the Workhouses of this coimty, (Gloucester- 
shire,) 209 had, at previous periods of their lives, been inmates 
of that or other Workhouses ; and if the biography of j^auperism 
were thoroughly investigated, I believe you would find as strong 
proof of the proverb, that ' what is bred in the flesh will out in 
the bone,' as the history of mankind can aflbrd." 

In a " Memoir relating to the Industrial School, 
at Quatt," by W. W. Whitmore, Esq., we find this 
additional testimony : 

" It has been remarked that a very large i)roportion of girls 
brought up in a Workhouse become abandoned in character. 
I find in a report of the Guardians of the Poor, in Marylebone, 
th^ following striking statement bearing on this point. Speak- 
ing of Workhouse management, it says, ' The evil consequences 
of the present management may be ti*aced in the painful his- 
tory of the young females who have been sent out of this house 
within the past nine years, to domestic service, not including 
apprentices, and whose ages and subsequent history are given 
as far as they can be asceitained : 

89 leading abandoned lives. 

20 chargeable with illegitimate children. 

37 having had several situations and outfits, have emigrated. 

10 married. 
1 passed. 
7 dead. 

10 receiving relief out of house. 
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45 supposed in service. 
99 nothing known. 
8 taken out by friends. 

326 

" I believe nearly the same painftil story might be told of a 
similar number of young females brought up in almost any 
Workhouse." 

The importance of this subject requires that a 
long treatise should be devoted to it alone : but we 
must now proceed to consider the principle on which 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents is founded. 

The mode of punishment most highly approved 
by our Legislature, the separate system, is thus 
spoken of by one of H. M. Inspectors, Col. Jebb, in 
a letter to the Times, Oct. 6, 1852 : " A long term 
of separate confinement is the most dreaded y as well 
as the most salutary, of all inflictions which the hu- 
manity of our times permits." Now the salutary 
influence not existing in the case of children, as 
has been proved, the principle oifear and dread of 
physical suflFering alone remains. A forced con- 
formity with a certain external mode of action is all 
that can be attained in a prison, in the case of 
children ; for in their young minds, which are in- 
fluenced only by present impressions, the best in- 
structions leave but a faint trace when again exposed 
to temptation, — ^they are like " the morning cloud 
or early dew " which disappear before the noonday 
heat. We have seen that those who exhibited the 
greatest apparent improvement when in prison, were 
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influenced only by dread of punishment, and on 
their release took unto themselves " seven devils 
worse than before." It is probable that the prin- 
ciple of fear is the only one which a government, as 
such, can employ in the correction of delinquent 
children ; adopting, then, the parentage of such, 
if it also undertakes the management of them, it can 
employ no other as the mainspring of its system. 
Hence, in establishing the Juvenile Prison at Park- 
hurst, which was intended to be a very great im- 
provement on the treatment before adopted towards 
juvenile delinquents, this principle was necessarily 
very prominently displayed. If an establishment 
founded on such principle could answer the object 
of a Reformatory School, that surely would have 
done so, for it was begun with the best intentions, a 
healthy and beautiful spot was chosen for its site, 
pecuniary resources were not limited, and a govern- 
ment usually has at command the best officers that 
it can select. But to carry out the principle of the 
employment of physical force and the action of fear 
on the young convicts, it was necessary to shut out 
the beautiful island by high walls, to render the 
labour compulsory, soldiers with loaded guns being 
on guard to watch the boys, and to appoint military 
men as officers, — ^the softening influence of woman 
being entirely excluded. The experiment has been 
fairly tried ; how has it answered ? 

In the former work on "Reformatory Schools," 
especial reference was made to this prison. The 

K 
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establishment was spoken of as excellent in its ap- 
pointments, furnished with every thing which could 
minister to the physical and intellectual wants of its 
inmates, supplying such spiritual nutriment as seemed 
to its founders most excellent ; but, as was proved by 
infallible signs, egrcgiously failing in its object from 
the introduction of the spirit of fear, and from a want 
of faith in the only spring of action, from which ex- 
perience shows that real reformation can proceed, love 
of the child's soid, belief in the free development of 
his 7iatm*e, The witnesses who furnished these proo& 
were not casual visitors, — ^not hearsay reporters, — 
not prejudiced partizans of a favourite theory, — ^but 
one in a high judicial position who gave them in evi- 
dence before the House of Lords, and the Governor 
of Parkhurst himself, both in his evidence on the 
same occasion, and in his official reports to the Senate 
of the nation. It woidd seem superfluous to add a 
word to opinions and facts emanating from such 
quarters, but as Parkhurst is still regarded by many 
as a type of what a Reformatory School should be, it 
may be well to have a somewhat closer insight into 
its workings. The following is the impression of 
a gentleman who has made a recent visit to this 
juvenile prison, and who had peculiarly excellent 
opportunities of forming a correct judgment : 

" I spent five hours yesterday at Parkliurst, and experience 
has conlinned me in my views respecting it. What I saw 
was just what I anticipated. The food excellent, the accom- 
modation excellent; good crops upon the land; plenty of 
different trades going on ; — hut almost all the boys working 
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MudiGT^fear instead of kindness. The fii'st field I saw was a 
picture. There were four gangs at work ; lialf of tlie number 
of boys in each were evidently idle. To each gang an overseer, 
not working too, and encouraging the hoys in their lahour, — 
but there to look on, to force on the work, and to prevent 
escapes. And walking along either hedge were soldiers, 
muskets loaded, and bayonets fixed. How any reformatory 
process can be expected to go on under such a system is a 
marvel to me. I was quite tired of the mihtary salute ; even 
the cook capped me in that fashion ; and when I came among 
the brickmakers, who were working under a non-military man, 
it was quite delightful. I talked to this man about his boys, 
and how he treats them. * O sir,' he said, * I find the right 
way is to be kind to them ; it is much easier to lead than 
to drive,' — and the man's face showed that he acted on this 
conviction. He added, ' A boy, if he is put out by being harshly 
treated, can always find a way of having his revenge ; he will 
turn over his ban-ow, or spoil his work in some way, and that so 
cimningly as to make it appear as the result of accident.' I 
was not surprised to hear that here had never been an attempt 
to escape on the part of this worthy brickmaker's boys." 

Such is the aspect of the place to an ordinary- 
visitor. The official report of the chaplain of the 
Junior Ward respecting the eflfect of this system of 
punishment will be more important. ( Vide Report 
of the Directors of Convict Prisons.) " The prisoners 
placed in the refractory ward belonging to the 
junior ward, are visited by me. I cannot say that 
it has had any beneficial effect upon those who have 
been placed there in consequence of the fire ; they 
seem still hardened. Several of them have been re- 
peatedly punished since the period of their confine- 
ment. In general I find this ward a very valuable 
help to us in subduing or restraining the rebellious 
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spirit of these youths." During the year haTd oc- 
curred an attempt made by ten boys in this ward to 
set on fire the prison. " Seven of these/' he says, 
*^ were the smallest and youngest in the prison ; two 
of the others were of longer standing, and much 
older, who urged the plot, though it did not origi- 
nate with them. During the probationary period of 
these boys their conduct was very bad, and from the 
time they joined the junior wards, though under 
repeated punishment, admonition, and kind advice, 
they showed a determination to resist every effort on 
our part to subdue and soften down their stubborn 
spirit." During the month of January only, he 
mentions that with about 200 boys the minor offences 
were 602. During the year the " crimes " reported 
to the Governor, such as riotous conduct, assaulting 
officers, damaging prison property, arsony, attempt- 
ing to escape, &c., were 175. Parkhurst presents 
a solitary instance of an intended Reformatory In- 
stitution being twice in one year set on fire by its 
inmates. 

These and the official reports before cited will 
receive striking illustration and confirmation, from 
the narrative of one who had personally experienced 
the effect of the system, the youth X., whose early 
history has been already given. It should be pre- 
mised that he does not speak in complaint of the 
system pursued ; on the contrary, he evidently feels 
that his conduct fully deserved all the severity that 
was exercised against him, and he speaks grateftdly 
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of the instruction given lum. But the facts he states, 
are of importance in our present inquiry as exhibit- 
ing in a striking manner the effects of such a system 
of treatment on a hardened offender. The narrative 
also proves how impossible it is, even under the 
strictest discipline, to prevent contamination and 
the grossest violation of duty, where a number of 
boys are congregated together, whose spirit is not 
kindled to join themselves in the work of reforma- 
tion. 

After being six months at Milbank, during which time he 
was only kept from rebellion through fear and dread of punish- 
ment, he was transferred to Parkhurst. Owing to the badness 
of his conduct, he was kept six months in the probationary 
ward; there he began to attend to his schooling, to learn 
hymns and collects, to read the Bible, having but very few 
books, and the minister exhorted him to prayer; but he felt utterly 
unable to understand the Bible. " I used," he says, " to throw 
the sacred book on the floor in an agony, and say that it was 
of no use of me trying to understand such a piece of stuff." 
He thus continues his narrative : ** I had not been out in the 
general ward long, before I began to get into disgrace, and that 
of a very serious character. Previous to this, I thought that 
there was no rogue so sharp as myself, but I was greatly mis- 
taken, for I found myself among a number of boys from every 
quarter of the United Kingdom, some much younger, and some 
older, and all appeared to be much sharper than me. I soon 
got linked in with a school of bad ones, and in direct opposition 
to the rules of the prison, I began to traffic for trifling things, 
such as small grammar books, etymologies, and pieces of arith- 
metic. This all tended to harden me, but I did not stop here. 
I was next tried if I would gamble, but I did not like that, for 
it was more than I could stand to gamble on the Sabbath and 
in the House of God, as some of them did ; although I used to 
ait there without listening to the sermon, or joining in the 
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prayers, gambling in the chapel completely horrified me. I 
stdll continued to get harder and hai-der, and commenced to be 
very unruly ; I began to fight, swear, steal, and be disobedient to 
my officers, for which I was many times punished. My character 
had now got so bad, that one day when I had got a black eye 
with fighting; my officers told me that I was a real blackguard; 
this cut mo to the heart, I resolved once more to rid myself of 
this bad name and character; but do not mistake me, there 
was not the least spark of religion in me at the time, for I had 
now arrived at such a pitch of wickedness, that I, with several 
others, tiied to persuade ourselves that there was no futTU*e state 
after death ; this was the means to which I resorted to put con- 
science to pleep. However, I tried to be more cunning, and I 
established a bit of a character again. I soon fell back into 
my old ways, and became a profound sabbath-breaker and a 
blasi>hemer. I hated every well-disposed boy, and was hated 
by them ; I lived at enmity with both prisoners and officers, 
and thus became miserable in the extreme, for I was never out 
of punishment. This I thought to remedy by running away ; 
I efiected my escape, while digging one day on the land, with 
two more as bad as myself, but we were brought back the same 
night, i)laced in the refractory ward, and whipped the next 
morning; but they might as well have whipped a block of 
wood as me, for I only laughed at it ; it took not the least 
effect upon my hard heait, and my flesh w^as now almost as 
hard with punishment. 1 remained in close Qonfinement for 
seventeen days, when I was let out again ; I now broke out in 
open rebellion, i)lotting, scheming for revenge against the 
officers who had got me in justice i)uuished. I had not been 
out above that much longer, when I was put in again for 
nuitiuy in its most ferocious fonn. Me and another boy 
entered the refractory on a Monday evening, and before we had 
been in an hoiu- we began our diabolical conduct, whistling, 
singing, cursing, and abusing every officer that came to us, — 
in short doing eveiy thing that was bad, and swearing ven- 
geance against all who came to us, till tlie officer was actually 
afraid of coming to us, and no marvel, for we were more de- 
mons than human beings. Tlie next morning we were both 
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whipped for our bravery, as it was termed by our companions. 
When I was tied up to be flogged, I began to pour forth the 
most horrid blasphemies that ever were uttered by any human 
tongue against the governor and other officers that stood by, 
worse than ever I had done before or since. For this horrid 
conduct I was reported to the Secretary of State, who ordered 
I should be placed for twenty-one days in close confinement, 
on 18oz. of bread a day, afterwards to be placed in the penal 
class, where I was to be kept for three months under strict dis- 
cipline, without sufficient food to eat. After imdergoing all 
this, you may have some idea what sort of an object I was; if 
my parents had seen me they would not have known me. I 
was exceedingly thin, very little beside skin and bone, and 
racked to pieces with pain and disease, and all this I brought 
upon myself by my diabolical and fiendish conduct. K I had 
not been blessed by Almighty God with one of the strongest 
constitutions, I should have been in the grave long since, for 
I have suffered enough through my own folly to serve a dozen 
men. During my stay this time in the refractory, I began to 
read my Bible, and listen to the voice of my minister. I also 
began to pray as he directed me ; these delightful services gave 
me great pleasure ; they assuaged the pain of body and mind 
under which I was tlien labouring, and made me think there 
was something better in store for me. But, ! so soon as ever 
I came from under the rod of correction, these delightful 
thoughts began to fly away like the relics of a dream. One 
Sabbath forenoon I went to cliapel as usual, and the minister 
preached a beautiliil sermon, to which I listened with great 
attention, but I was now so weak that I could not remain ^ve 
minutes in one posture. The governor seeing this, ordered me 
out of the refractory ward to my own ward. On the same Sab- 
bath at dinner time, I had not been from under pimishment one 
houi-, before I broke one of the prison rules. I had now been 
without flesh-meat or any such thing for three months ; a boy 
came and oflcred me a piece of bread and meat, which I took, 
though in direct opposition to tlie rules of the prison. One 
would have thought tliat I had had enough of punishment, but 
no, I had not done yet. ^Ul my officers pitied me, and so did 
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my fellow-prisoners, for it was truly heart-rending to see a boy 
of al)out 17 years of age, who, but three months before was in 
good health, as stout and strong as any one in the prison, now 
a mere skeleton, racked to pieces with pain, and as weak as a 
little infant." 

Surely the law makes sin, when it converts the 
offering a morsel of meat to a fainting brother into 
an offence. The poor youth was soon conveyed into 
the Infirmary, where, he says, — 

** I was now so ill, that all who saw me gave me up entirely 
for death ;". the most severe medical treatment was found neces- 
sary ; " all this time which was three months I did not know 
whetlier I should live or die ; but for all this there was scarcely 
a thought about my immortal soul." When he began to recover 
he was treated with much indulgence, and availed himself of it 
constantly to break the prison rules, " because I saw," says he, 
" that they did not wish to pimish me, for they knew well that 
I was not able to stand punishment." He soon began his 
mutinous conduct again, and subjected himself to repeated 
punishments ; being taught by each only to be " a little more 
cunning." A circumstance soon after occurred which some- 
what awakened his conscience. A theft he committed with 
many precautions, in order to benefit a companion, was brought 
home to him in a way which, though apparently accidental, 
struck him as a divine interference, and yet it was not so clearly 
proved upon him as to subject him to punishment. He deter- 
mined once more to tiy to do better, having been at Parkhurst 
about two years and a half; for about five months he persevered, 
got into tlie evening school, and gained good conduct stripes on 
liis arms ; he was taught a trade, but tliis, he says, proved his 
destniction, by giving him means of getting unlawful indul- 
gence ; for three months, he continues, " I lived the most pro- 
fligate Ufe ; I spent the Sabbath in the most diabolical manner, 
and during the week days I stole all that I coidd lay my hands 
on ; till at last me and another made it up to steal one of the 
workmen's dinners; however we were found out about the 
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matter, and reported to the governor, for which we were both 
turned out of the evening school, and lost oiur stripes ; however, 
instead of letting this punishment, which was but small comr 
pared with our offence, have some effect on us for good, we 
both determined to be ten times worse ; by and bye, we both 
made up our minds to run away. My companion lingered, but 
I had become so miserable that I could not stay any longer. 
I ran away by night, and determined in my own mind so to 
commit myself that I might not go to Parkhurst any more." 

This strikingly bears out the statements of the 
Governor in his Keport. ( Vide " Ref. Sch.," p. 320.) 

" I broke into a house ; the mistress of it heard me ; she got 
up and alarmed one or two of her neighbours. I at once threw 
myself into their hands, and was retaken to Parkhurst." 

Having pleaded guilty on his trial, he was sen- 
tenced anew to seven years transportation. Society 
had done its worst with him. This was the result. 
Happily he was placed where the dews of Christian 
kindness softened his hard heart, and opened it to 
receive the rays of divine grace in a fruitful soil. 
This is the youth " gentle, earnest, and serious," 
(p. 20,) whose cell is now the scene of a new life to 
him, and who hopes, if not in his native land, hence- 
forth to devote himself to the glory of God, and the 
benefit of his fellow creatures. 

Surely no one can read the foregoing narrative 
without perceiving how utterly hopeless it is to 
attempt to effect a real reformation or change of 
heart on these young persons, by the action of fear 
and the employment of physical force. Such a case is 
not a solitary one, but the true portraiture of a class. 

K 3 
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We shall conclude this chapter with one more 
illustration of the effects of the present system on 
those unhappy young persons who have become, to 
their unspeakable misfortune, the " children of the 
State." It is derived from the last Report of the 
Chaplain of the Manchester Gaol. It needs no 
comment. 

** I may quote liere as a mournful illustration of this descrip- 
tion," i. e. tlie condition of juvenile delinquents, " a case that 
occurred in this gaol during the past year, and which, I fear, 
may be taken as. a sample of many others, A hoy, only 12 years 
of age, who had already heen eight times in the New Bailey, 
was committed to the Borough Gaol. His father was dead ; 
his motlier lived in a cellar in one of the lowest streets of the 
town, and endeavoiu^ed to earn a scanty subsistence by selling 
pipeclay. She could just support herself, and left the boy to 
pick up a living as he best could. As may be presumed from 
such a state of tilings, the boy was utterly destitute of all means 
of instiiiction, and grew up,, not only ignorant, but sullen, 
obstinate, and mischievous. His behaviour towards the officers 
of the gaol was dogged or insolent. The expression of his 
countenance dark and repulsive — the veiy index of the stubborn 
will and evil passions within — but to myself he was uniformly 
docile, and even gentle ; would listen to my instructions and 
assent to my wishes in everything ; and I was often struck 
with the change of expression that would soften and Hght up 
his otherwise hard features as I talked to liim. Going into his 
cell one day shortly before his term of imprisonment expired, 
I inquired into his condition and prospects, and feeling pain- 
fully how hopeless they were, and how impossible that the lad 
could escape the life of misery and crime to wliich his very cir- 
cumstances seemed to obhge him, I paced his cell for a few 
moments, anxiously deUberating what was to be done ; at last, 
pausing, and looking the boy full in the face, I said to him, 
' If I could obtain some sort of situation for you, where you 
could earn an honest living, would you try to do better ?' The 
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boy, who was never known to give way to any softened feelings 
before, burst into tears and sobbed convulsively, as he assured 
me I should never have cause to repent it. I left the cell, 
assuring him I would do what I could for him, and that, so far 
as I had any means to prevent it, he should not be lost. My 
hope was to have got him into an institution for destitute 
children near London, but j020 was required ; and after an un- 
successful appeal to two or three individuals, I was unable to 
obtain it, and the boy was discharged. Two days after I opened 
the door of a cell, and to my surprise found him again an in- 
mate. My first exclamation of sorrow and surprise was, — 
*What B., you here again?' He hung down his head, as 
though unwilling to meet my eye, and after a few moments of 
silence, he suddenly raised it, and looking at me with an appeal- 
ing and hopeless expression of anguish I can never forget, he 
said, with an almost passionate emphasis, * Sir, what cbuld I 
do ?" and then told me Ms tale tlius : ' On leaving the gaol, he 
went directly to look for his mother, in the cellar where he had 
left her. She was not there, gone, the neighbours said, into the 
workliouse. Penniless and houseless, he wandered about all 
day and all night in the streets, and the next day, driven by 
hunger, he stole some bread, and was committed for the offence. 
He said he knew not what to do, and everything was better 
than his condition outside. Shortly after, an officer looked into 
his cell, one Sunday afternoon, and found him lying on his bed, 
which he had unrolled contrary to orders, reading his Bible. 
The officer reproved him, and desired him to roll it up till the 
proper hour. To his surprise, the boy rose immediately, and 
without a word, or a look of anger and defiance, — ^liis usual 
answer on such occasions, — quietly obeyed the order. The 
same officer, passing the cell not long after, looked in again, 
and foimd the unhappy boy suspended by a hammock girth to 
the gas-pipe, — and dead .'" 

Of whom will the blood of this child be reqiiired? 

" Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the 

least of these my brethren, ye did it not to 

ME !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 



We may now, it is hoped, be permitted to assume it 
as a proposition sufficiently proved, that the present 
treatment of juvenile offisnders is useless as a remedy 
of the evil, injurious as regards both the individual 
and society, and besides exceedingly costly, — as in- 
deed everything bad must be. A different system was 
distinctly pointed out in the preceding work, which 
was shown to be effective as a remedy, highly bene- 
ficial as regards the indi^ddual and society, and 
consequently far less costly. 

That if such a system is so effective it ought to be 
adopted, few will deny. " But can it be carried 
out ?" say politicians and economists. We will not 
answer that everything that ought to be done, can be 
done by those who have faith — who, like the grain of 
mustard seed, wiU, with steady, patient aim, spread 
forth their roots deep and their branches high, nou- 
rished by heaven's sun and rain ; who have thus 
gained a strength to which the Saviour's promise is 
granted, that it shall remove mountains. But we 
shall now proceed to show how the principles which 
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are here advocated have been practically carried out 
in other countries, and shall commence with that one 
most allied to ourselves, by race, by language, by 
habits of thought, — the United States. 

The principles which we wish to show thus prac- 
tically developed, are. 

First, That children who have been brought under 
necessary legal interference by their infringement of 
the laws, should be dealt with in Reformatory Asy- 
lums rather than by ordinary imprisonment; the 
punishment in such Asylums being hardly more than 
what is implied in confinement and restraint ; refor- 
mation and industrial training being the main features 
of the process. This was the principle set forth in 
the Lords' Report of 1847. 

Secondly, That such schools or asylums to effect 
the desired end, must be under the guidance of 
enlightened Christian benevolence, sanctioned and 
mainly supported by government inspection and aid. 
[" Ref. Sch." p. 349.] 

Thirdly, That since it is absolutely impossible 
that a government, as such, can secure such guidance 
for these establishments, volu7itary effort must he 
mainly looked to for the infusion of the true reforma- 
tory element into these Asylums, and therefore must 
be encouraged, and, as far as possible, called out by 
the legislature ; which, granting the means and the 
authority to carry out the work, will exercise in- 
spection to ascertain that these are wisely employed. 
The State will thus retain the authority it has taken 
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from the parent in consequence of his neglect of 
duty, and will place the charge in the hands of those 
who can and will discharge it well. 

Having exhibited the practical development of 
these general principles, we shall show how this 
reformatory action is carried out by those who have 
successfully attempted it, and finally consider some 
of the difficulties which arise in the prosecution of 
the work. 

The condition of the juvenile population in Ame- 
rica is particularly important to our present inquiry, 
because it is believed by many that a good system 
of national education would completely relieve our 
country from its present load of infant crime. 

We have shown that in our own country these 
neglected children will not avail themselves of the 
education afforded in the British and National Schools, 
and that the bulk of the juvenile offenders of the 
worst class have had abundant means of education 
offered to them, but have nowise profited by it. 
Yet still it is supposed that the masses of the 
"perishing and dangerous" children would be 
beneficially affected by it. Let us observe the effects 
of it on such masses elsewhere. The system of 
National Education in the United States is the pride . 
of that counfry, and justly so, for in those States 
whore it is fully developed it exhibits features which 
are not often found iu combination. State interference 
and helps, with voluntary effort, — a government 
supporting, and a people vigorously working. It 
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needs only to read the laborious, searching, and 
enlightened Common School Reports which reach 
us from that sister land, to show us that individual 
minds are there actively engaged in the work ; and 
that intellects of the first order throw their power 
into what is a great public undertaking. These 
schools are freely open to all, none are so mean or 
low that they may not receive admittance there ; — 
except indeed that persecuted race, who, for wearing 
a skin of the colour which God gave them, are con- 
demned by their white brethren to exclusion from 
such intellectual privileges as they possess. With 
such exception, one which we trust will not long 
disgrace a free and enlightened country, the Common 
Schools, affording intellectual training of a very 
high order, are accessible to all. Let us now hear 
the testimony of an American to the influence which 
these free schools have on the class from which spring 
juvenile delinquents.* 

" Our own system of Free Schools stands out in striking 
contrast with the provision made for popular education in the 
Old World. And when we remember the number and character 
of our Free Schools, thrown open without distinction to the 
whole people, when we know that this system has been improv- 
ing for years, that the amount of money raised by taxation in 
this commonwealth has increased three-fold witliin fourteen 
years, being the last year upwai'ds of 915,000 dollars, a gain of 
more than half a million ; that in the same period there lias 
been an increase of more than a thousand schools, with an 

+ Christian Examiner, May, 185'2. Art., " Juvenile Depravity 
and Refonnatory Schools, pp. 399 — 401. Boston : Crosby and 
Nicliols." 
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addition of 2,733 teachers, and that there are no less than 
200,000 children that improve these privileges ; we are forced 
to feel that honourable means for public instruction has been 
provided by the State. When we know that in the city of 
Boston alone, between 20,000 and 30,000 children attend the 
public schools, in addition to 2,000 others who attend private 
seminaries, we cannot but feel thankful that we live in a com- 
munity in which the young are looked upon with such wise 
solicitude, and where they are so ready to reap the advantages 
they enjoy. StiUt all this should not blind us to painfid realities. 
From a late School Report we extract the following : * Does the 
instruction provided by the city reach all those persons for whom 
it is intended ? This question suggests itself to every one who 
observes the apparently great numbers of children at large in 
school-hours in almost every part of the city. It is not 
difficult to find out what are the occupations of many of these 
children. They are hawkers of papers, or sellers of matches, 
most of the time occupied in selling and gambling. They are 
beggars, male and female; strolling from street to sU'eet, through 
lanes, highways, and alleys, practising the elementary lessons 
of pilfering^ lying, deception, and theft. They may be seen 
wherever wooden structures are in the process of building, 
repaii-ing, or tearing down, seeking for fragments of wood, to 
which they evidently feel they have a very questionable right. 
They are the loafers on wharves, and practised in all the modes 
nf juvenile vice. Are these children in the way to become honest 
citizens? Are they not in a course of education for wortMessness 
and crime ? 

" Let us turn from this to the records of the Courts of Justice, 
and the Reports of the Police. It has been officially stated that 
there are upwards of 800 boys in Boston connected with Gram- 
mar Schools alone, wJiose names are on the police-lists as truants 
or vagrants. A late report o^ the Grand Jury says, ' The 
•Fury have been pained to see the large number of minors, 
frequently amounting to more than half the cases, who are 
brought before them, generally for larceuies. It is stated by 
Beaumont ajid De Tocqueville, in their report upon the peniten- 
tiai-y system of our pouutiy, that of all the convicts in the 
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* United States, one in every ten is under the age of 20 years.' 
From the City Marshal's Report we take the following : * Allow 
me to renew my appeal in regard to the young in this city, 
and to the large and increasing number of poor and destitute chil- 
dren of both sexes, who are growing up in vice and crime' In 
an investigation made to ascertain the number thus exposed, 
between the ages of 6 and 16, — 1064 were found, 882 males, 
182 females. My opinion is,* says the Report, * that, of the 
whole niunber, from 8 to 900, from neglect and bad habits, 
are not Jit to enter any of our present schools. From the best 
information which I can obtain, I am satisfied that the whole 
number in the city at the present time, including the above num- 
ber, is not less than 1500 of the same class as those described.* 
And he adds : * I earnestly call your attention to them, and the 
necessity of providing some means to have these children pro- 
perly brought up, either at public or private expense ; for I am 
satisfied that it will cost the state and the city more for police- 
courts, and prisons, if they are suffered to go at large, than it 
would to take them now, maintain them, and make them useful 
citizens.' 

" No one," truly remarks the reviewer, '* will be insensi- 
ble to the startling character of these facts, and the justice 
of the conclusions. Every such child as is here alluded to, is 
a plea for extended Christian effort. Our public school system 
is accomplishing incalculable good, but here we see a class springing 
up among us, who come not under its influence. It is the begin- 
ning of a state of things which exists on a large scale in the 
Old World." 

Nor is it only a beginning. The New York 
Christian Inquirer, in a recent number, thus speaks of 
its actual existence : *^ The condition of our street 
boys has been often described, but we suppose that 
few realized cither its depths or its heights. That 
they are generally destitute, ignorant, profane, lying, 
thieving, fighting-scholars in the school of life, is 
taken for granted." And twenty years ago the same 
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condition of a class untouched by a national education, 
was forcibly pointed out by the late Rev. Dr. Tucker- 
man, who was the originator of Domestic Missions in 
that country, and probably in our own. His warm 
Christian sympathy for the forsaken and outcast led 
him to seek to discover the true cause of the great 
existing evil ; the results of his extensive experience, 
embodied in his reports, point to the same conclu- 
sions as have here been laid down. He thus shows 
the little effect of a National Education on the class 
we are considering : 

" Before the establishment of the House of Refuge in New 
York, more than 500 young persons were annually committed 
in that state, either as criminals or vagrants ; and we learn 
from the Superintendent of the Penitentiary at Bellevue, that 
of the children committed there, not more than one in eight 

could read and write at the time of committal 

From the 1st Jan. to 31st of Dec, 1830, the number of children 
received into the House of liefuge in New York, was 144. Of 
this number 71 could not read, and 20 of these did not know 
a letter, 33 of the 144 were all that knew an}'thing of arith- 
metic, and of these 22 were in addition only. The average age 
of these children was 11 years months; and of the 144 only 
00 were of American parentage. This institution was oj)ened 

in 1825 The House of Refuge in Philadelphia 

was opened in 1828 ; the whole number who have been re- 
ceived into it, is 289 boys and 03 girls. Of the 289 boys, 182 
could not read, and only 31 knew anything of «u*itlunetic. 
Their average age was near 15 years. 70 of these boys had 

previously been in prison In a memorial of the 

IVnnsylvania Society for Promotion of Public Schools, presented 
to the liOgislature of that State in 1830, it is said, * there are at 
least 400,000 in Pennsylvania, between the ages of 5 and 14 ; 
and of these not 150,000 wore in all the schools of the State.' 
Tliis fdPt, I am aware will hardly be thought to be credible ; but 
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it has been reported to the Legislature, with at least an apparent 
belief in its truth by the Governor of Pennsylvania. . . . 
In the Mson of Wethersficld, Connecticut, there are a few less 
than 200 ; of these 42 per cent, cannot write ; 16 per cent, can- 
not read Of 300 men who have been in the Sun- 
day School of the Aubiu'n State Prison, Massachusetts, 85 did 
not know the alphabet ; and 200 were able to read only in easy 
lessons for children, and by spelling some of the words !" 

It is evident, then, that the mere providing of 
abundance of schools is not of itself sufficient to raise 
the people. But further. Dr. Tuckerman states his 
conviction, that while hundreds of young children 
were infesting the streets, and entirely neglecting 
the numerous excellent free-schools provided by 
the city, ^^ as they now are, they cannot, and ought 
not to be admitted into the public schools, and they 
must be prepared for them by schools adapted by 
private Christian kindness to their present circum- 
stances. The character and condition of the bad 
boys of this city is the most pitiable, the most de- 
plorable which can well be imagined. And they 
have strong claims upon us, because, in truth, their 
own is not the heaviest part of the responsibility for 
their character and for their offences. Reared amidst 
the worst examples, they never knew the kindly in- 
fluence of religious and aflGcctionatc interest in their 
welfare and happiness ; never can they know it, but 
through the stjmpathy of those loho will seek them that 
they may save them^^ 

In development of such an idea, a School of Re- 
formation was opened in South Boston, in 1826, to 
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wliich the magistrates should send children convicted 
of crimes ; shortly after, the Rev. Mr. Wells was ap- 
pointed to undertake its management. That gentle- 
man entered on his work with a firm conviction that it 
could be accomplished by the means indicated by Dr. 
Tuckerman. " Most people imagine," he says, ^^ when 
they see or hear of bad boys, that they are a worse 
kind of boys, worse by nature than others. If my ob- 
servation be of any value on this subject, it is not so ; 
for though at first there be strong sproutings of evil 
principle and passion to be lopped oflF, we often find 
him as good a stock, and as rich a soil as in other 

cases However bad a boy may be, he 

can always be reformed while he is under 15 years 
old, and very often after that age ; and he who has 
been reckoned and treated as if incapable of any 
thing like honesty and honour, may be worthy of 
the most entire confidence We live to- 
gether as a family of brethren, cheerful, happy, 
confiding, and, I trust, to a great or less degree 
pious." To this " family" the magistrates of Boston 
did not fear to intrust delinquent children. 

But young persons, however dangerous, however 
morally perishing, could not be sent to this school 
without legal conviction. Many there are who 
might be rescued without their incurring a legal 
taint; many parents are there, who, feeling their 
inability to exercise the necessary control over 
their children, would gladly consign their authority 
to those who would well exercise it, at the same 
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time contributing to the support of the child. To 
supply this need a society was formed which asked 
for no pecuniary aid from the state, but solely 
for authority and power to carry out its operations. 
In March, 1833, the Boston Farm School Society 
was incorporated, having for its object, " the educa- 
tion and reformation of boys, who, from the loss of 
their parents and other causes, are in danger of 
becoming vicious and dangerous, or useless members 
of society." A certain degree of exposure to vice 
and criminal delinquency constituted, as it were, 
qualifying requisites to entitle to its assistance ; and 
though not directly connected with the criminal courts, 
or under their cognizance or supervision, this school 
was designed to have an intimate affinity with them, 
and be their voluntary aid and ally. ( Vide Reports 
for 1847 and 1849.) This Society, uniting with that of 
the " Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys," received from 
the state a corporate act in 1835, on its establishment 
in Thompson's Island, but was otherwise wholly dis- 
connected from public support or administration. 
This act gave to the Corporation ^^ power to admit 
into their Institution any indigent boy above the 
age of 5, at the request of his parent or guardian ; 
and to accept from him a surrender in writing of 
any such boy to the care and direction of said 
Corporation." It likewise gave ^* authority to the 
Corporation to retain and employ such boys on their 
farm, after they are of suitable age to be bound out, 
until the age of 21 years : or they may bind out 
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such boys, when of suitable age, in virtuous families, 
or as apprentices at any reputable trade, until the 
age of 21 years, in like manner, and on the same 
conditions, as overseers of the poor may by law bind 
out the children of poor persons settled in their 
respective towns." The Institution receives, however, 
not only such children, but also others, morally ex- 
posed, or exhibiting tendencies to evil, whose parents 
desire to place them only temporarily under its care 
and reformatory training, paying towards their main- 
tenance. For these it is in the act provided, " that 
any such boy, who shall not have been surrendered 
to said Corporation in the manner herein provided, 
may be withdrawn from the Institution, or the per- 
son to whom he is bound, by his parent or guardian, 
upon payment to said Corporation of the expenses 
incurred by them in the relief, support, and in- 
struction of such boy." 

This Farm School is still conducted on these prin- 
ciples, with only an increasing conviction on the 
part of its supporters and friends of the importance 
of such a school of moral training for the rescue of 
those who must otherwise almost inevitably fall into 
vice. It is unnecessary to detail its general plan of 
management, because it does not differ in any im- 
portant feature from others that will be described 
in this work. 

With respect to results, the managers state, after 
an experience of more than twenty years, that ^^ they 
cannot doubt that these have been highly beneficial." 
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In reference to the age and character of the boys 
admitted^ some important facts may be gathered from 
the Reports. Though boys of 5 years of age are 
admissible, and all may be retained until 21, practi- 
cally, few or none are admitted under 8, or remain 
beyond 16, before which time they are apprenticed 
out. In 1849 the number of boys was 85 ; of these 
15 were between 8 and 10; 31 between 10 and 12 ; 
84 between 12 and 14; 3 between 14 and 15 ; and 
1, 15 years old." It is found by experience un- 
desirable to admit to this school " boys of maturer 
age, and already confirmed in bad habits;" these 
exercise an injurious influence over the younger 
members, " initiate them into tricks and vices be- 
fore unknown to them, and impart the same spirit 
of discontent and insubordination by which they are 
themselves actuated. By avoiding boys of this 
character, and selecting for admission chiefly such 
as are friendless and destitute, and those morally 
exposed to ruin, but as yet only in the incipient 
stages of delinquency, the managers have been able 
to secure good order, good morals, and contentment. 
Boys are often truant and unmanageable by their 
parents, who are not really vicious, but who, being 
taken from their haunts of idleness, and placed at 
the Farm School, become orderly, docile, and good 
boys. It is such as these that are ^ snatched as 
brands from the burning.' " From this Institution 
thus the boys go forth into the world without any 
criminal taint in public estimation ; it is designed, not 
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to supersede ^^ State Reform Schools," but to pre- 
vent the necessity for them. 

The principles developed in the preceding ex- 
tracts have now become so fully acknowledged in 
the United States, that in many of them we already 
find Reformatory Schools taking the place of Prisons 
for juvenile delinquents. 

In the city of New York, March 29, 1824, an 
Act was passed "to incorporate a Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents." It thus 
opens : 

'* Whereas, by the petition of several of the inhabitants of the 
city of New York, it is represented that they are desirous of 
establishing a Society and House of Refuge for the reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents in the said city, and have prayed to 
be incorporated ; Therefore, be it enacted by the people of the 
State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly : that 
all such persons as now are, or liereafter shall heeoine subscribers 
to the said association, pursuant to the by-laws thereof, shall be, 
and hereby are constituted a body corporate and politic by the 
name of the Managers of the Society for the Eeformation of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the city of New York ; and by that 
name they shall have perpetual succession, and being in law 
capable of sueing and being sued, &c. It is observable then 
that any individual who feels sufficient interest in the object to 
subscribe to it, is henceforth one of the managers. It is further 
enacted, ' that the estate and concerns of the said corporation 
shall be conducted by a board of 30 managers, to be elected 
by a plurality of ballots of the members resident in the city of 
New York, being subscribers aforesaid, and present at such 
election yearly.' And again : * That the said managers shall have 
power at theii* discretion to receive and take into the House of 
Refuge, to bo established by them, all such children as shall be 
taken up or committed as vagrants, or convicted of criminal 
offences in the said city, as may, in the judgment of the Court of 
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General Sessions of the peace, or of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in and for the said city, or of the jury before whom 
any such offender shall be tried, or the police magistrates, or of 
the commissioners of the Almshouse and Bridewell of the said 
city, be proper objects ; and the said managers shall have power 
to place the said children committed to their care, during the 
minority of such children, at such employments, and to cause 
them to be instructed in such branches of useful knowledge as 
shall be suited to their years and capacities.' Full power is 
given to the managers to make all arrangements and regulations 
respecting the direction of the affairs of the society, the man- 
agement and control of the children, the appointment of 
officers, and the designation of tlieir duties ; the only condition 
imposed being, * that the said managers shall make an annual 
report to the Legislature, and to the Corporation of the city of 
New York, of the number of children received by them into the 
House of Kefugo, the disposition which shall be made of the 
said children by instructing or employing them in the said 
House of Eefuge, or by binding them out as apprentices or 
servants; the receipts and expenditure of said managers, and 
generally all such facts and pai'ticulars as may tend to exhibit 
effects, whether advantageous or otherwise, of the said Associa- 
tion.* " 

The Legislature of New York thus freely intrusts 
the care of children whose criminality has placed 
them at its disposal^ to a number of persons who 
have, in the first place, shown their zeal in the work 
by making a pecuniary sacrifice, and who have been 
selected by the free annual choice of the subscribers 
to form a Board of Managers. The Legislature 
requires only to know what is being done, trusting 
otherwise to the inspection which those personally 
interested by giving their money would certainly 
exercise, and to the anxiety which responsible and 
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removable managers would have to discharge their 
duty; it reserves to itself only the power that it 
may at any time hereafter alter, modify, or repeal 
this act. 

An act being thus passed to enable the managers 
of the House of Refuge to receive and detain juve- 
nile delinquents, a corresponding act was needed to 
enable judges to send them there ; it stands thus : 

" Whenever any person under 10 years," (by a subsequent 
Act this is altered to 17,) "shall be convicted of any felony, the 
Court, instead of sentencing such person to imprisoninent in a 
State prisouj may order that he be removed to and confined in 
the House of Eefiige, established by the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New York ; unless 
notice shall have been received from such society, that there is 
not room in such house for the reception of further delinquents. 
Such convicts shall be removed by the sheriff of the county, 
pursuant to such order, and he shall be allowed the same com- 
pensation therefor as is provided for the transportation of 
convicts to the State prison, to be audited and paid as part of 
the contingent expenses of the county." 

The maintenance of all these children, prevented 
by State regulations from gaining their own living, 
could not equitably be thrown on private benevolence ; 
the Senate and Assembly of New York therefore 
enacted in 1825 that the public treasurer should pay 
annually to the society for five years, 2,000 dollars ; 
and in 1831, that 4,000 dollars should be paid an- 
nually. In addition to this sum, the Commissioners 
of Health are directed to pay annually 8,000 dollars 
from funds at their disposal, any deficiency from this 
sum to be supplied from the public treasury ; like- 
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wise the proceeds from various specified licenses and 
fines are to be paid to the treasurer of the House of 
Refuge, and recoverable by him ; and the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration are directed to pay to him 
certain specified sums, a deficiency to be supplied by 
the State Treasury ; likewise the institution was en- 
titled to a share of the Common School funds. [ Vide 
Act of Incorporation and Laws relative to the New 
York House of Refuge, 1849.] 

Thus was substantially acknowledged by the State 
of New York, the principle that it was for the public 
advantage that such an institution should exist ; that 
it would be most effectively conducted if intrusted 
freely to the management of voluntary supporters ; 
that it should therefore receive State authority, and 
be mainly supported by public funds. The twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth reports show how far the 
experience of a quarter of a century satisfied the 
public of that State as to the soundness of these 
principles. 

"'Thus far/' say the Managers in 1850, " our institution has 
continued prosperously to carry on the great work of reforma- 
tion. . . The noble example furnished by the city of New 
York has, we learn, been followed by other cities of the Union. 
. . . Our own State, now thoroughly convinced of the salu- 
tary effects of the system, have granted a charter for a noble 
Institution in the western part of the State. The beneficial 
results arising from the discipline and management exercised in 
the house have been so frequently alluded to in our reports, it 
seems almost needless to speak of them again, but will refer to 
the letters in the appendix, received from boys and girls, and 

L 2 
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parties to whom they have been indentured, for information on 
this subject." 

The letters relate to such facts as these : 

" The above boy was committed by the city authorities for 
sleeping out nights, and committing petty offences, at the age 
of eight years. He remained two years in the institution, and 
has now been six years in his place." " This boy was sent to 
the House for sleeping out nights, and committing petty thefts. 
He was in the Kefuge 12 months, and has now been two years 
in his present situation." ** This boy was committed for diimk- 
enness and petty thefts. He remained in the House 20 
months ; he has been two years in his situation ; his master 
says he behaves well, and seems veiy ambitious of future 
usefulness." " This boy was committed for being inconigible. 
All accounts fi-om him since he left the Refuge ai-e favourable." 
Such is the general character of the letters, and the teacher is 
able to state in 1851, " We feel a satisfaction in saying that our 
labour has been rewarded with results more satisfactory than 
we even anticipated." 

The establishment of a House of Refuge in New 
York was shortly followed by the erection of a 
similar one in Philadelphia, in 1826, which has 
been ever since in successful operation. This, 
likewise, is supported in part by voluntary contri- 
butions, in part by appropriations from the State 
and from the County Treasury. Thus, in each of 
these great States, the principle is acknowledged, 
that the public funds, the local treasury, and indi- 
vidual benevolence should all unite in this work of 
redemption, all being concerned in it. It is worthy 
of remark, that in both of these institutions public 
grants do not apj^car to deaden individual effort, for 
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in both, the treastirer's report exhibits a large balance 
in favour of the Institution. The labour of the in- 
mates, boys and girls, forms in both an important 
item in the receipts, and is productive not only of 
pecuniary but of high moral benefit. This labour is 
not agricultural, but a great variety of trades are 
taught, — masters, in the several departments, con- 
tracting for the labour of the children. 

In these two schools provision is made for both 
boys and girls, with due regard to their separation ; 
and a system of classification is adopted depending 
on the conduct of the children, privileges being 
attached to the higher ones, and badges worn to 
mark good conduct. In no one of the reports is 
there any iadication that a case has ever occurred 
in which it has been found necessary to transfer a 
child from the school to the prison. 

The Report of the House of Refuge in Philadel- 
phia, (for juvenile delinquents, both male and 
female,) is the twenty-fourth presented by its Board 
of Managers ^^ to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and the contributors of the House of Refuge." 

The House of Refuge is designed both for boys 
and girls ; the average number during the year 
1851, is as follows : In the '^ White Department," 
197 boys and 56 girls ; and in the ^^ Coloured De- 
partment," 94 boys and 37 girls. An " Indenturing 
Committee "provides for the disposal of the children 
on leaving the Institution, and state that " they con- 
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tinue to receive from the persons to whom the former 
inmates have been indentured, gratifying evidence 
of the beneficial effects of the training of the Insti- 
tution:" 170 were indentured durtag the year. 
The increasing importance of the Institution and the 
inadequacy of the present building, leads to a strong 
appeal from the managers in behalf of the erection 
of a new building ; to meet the deficiency in the 
available funds of the Institution, ^^ a memorial has 
been prepared for presentation to the Legislature of 
our State, asking an appropriation of 15,000 dollars 
per annum, for three years, payable from the Trea- 
sury of Philadelphia County, and 5,000 dollars per 
annum, for three years, payable from the State 
Treasury y This application for aid is founded on 
the long acknowledged importance of such establish- 
ments in the United States. ^^ The gratifying evi- 
dence," continues the report, ^^ which we have in 
the munificence of private individuals, and the liberal 
aid afforded by public authorities towards the erection 
of Houses of Refuge in various sections of our Union, 
that the beneficial influence of Reform Schools is justly 
appreciated in many parts of our country, has been 
adverted to frequently in former Reports of this 
Board." A great variety of trades is taught to the 
boys, and various kinds of female labour to the 
girls. The intellectual education is given with no 
grudging hand, as is proved by the enumeration of 
the text books and various scholastic apparatus, as 
well as the books circulated among the children. 
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To this the master attaches much importance, re- 
marking in his report, " Only those who, receiviQg 
knowledge, begin to feel that they are gifted with 
new powers for rising to respectability in the world, 
hold on their way when the protecting walls of the 
Refiige no longer guard them from temptation." 
Four hours per diem are allotted to school instruc- 
tion, and an additional hour for those least advanced 
in their studies. The teachers speak -highly of the 
value of the visits of the Ladies' Committee, as a 
means of stimulating the girls, and infusing a good 
spirit into them, and the " Board tender their thanks 
to the teachers who have kindly lent their aid to the 
work of Sunday School instruction." "Religious 
exercises have also been regularly conducted in the 
chapels on the Sabbath. For the gratuitous services 
of the Ministers of the Gospel of various denomina- 
tions so kindly tendered, the Board beg to return 
their thanks." These points are very important; 
they prove that not only in pecuniary contributions, 
but in a large amount of volimtary aid, is the Insti- 
tution greatly indebted to voluntary eflTort. 

In these Reform Schools mechanical trades only 
are taught. An Agricultural Reform School has 
been recendy established at Westborough, near 
Boston, Mass., on similar principles. Extracts from 
the fifth report of the committee will give some idea 
of its success and of public appreciation of it : 

" \Mien we first commenced our operations, it was predicted, 
and by some of those, too, who had had experience in the case 
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of juvenile delinquents, that high walls and close fences would 
be found indispensable to our success, and that very few, if 
any, of the boys could be safely trusted to labour in the open 
field. We preferred to try, at least, another experiment, and 
we think the result has proved that, to trust with some degree 
of confidence such boys even as these, is the best way to inspire 
faithfulness, and that, in very few instances, out of the great 
number in whom we have placed it, has this confidence been 
abused ; while the few escapes that have occurred, (only four 
out of so many hundreds,) have been from the number confined 
within the walls of the building, and not from the boys who 
have been permitted to go beyond them." 

What a contrast this to the thirty who escaped in 
one year from the walls and sentinels of Parkhurst, 
and of whom the Governor remarks, that they have 
so thorough a dislike of the place that they seem to 
consider any change to be for the better, even to a 
prison ! 

" The greater part of the boys who have been placed out as 
apprentices," continues the report, " have, by theh* subsequent 
good conduct and deportment, answered the expectations which 
had been formed of them, as the letters and documents pub- 
lished at the close of this report will, in several cases, abun- 
dantly prove. To these documents, and tJie evidence which they 
afford of the usefulness of this institution, the attention of tJie 
g overnment is particularly invited. It is true there have been 
a few instances in which boys have been retiu-ned by their 
masters, as i)roving unwoi-thy and imsuitable to be retained, 
but they have been so few as to stand only as exceptions to a 
general good report. . . . The Eeform School has been 
now for three years in, may we not say, successful operation. 
Has it not, in its healing and restoring influences, accomplished 
as much as, in so short a time, its reasonable friends could 
have anticipated, and much more than its doubting and hesi- 
tating ones expected? We think it has. In some cases it may 
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have failed to effect any perceptible improvement. This was 
surely to be expected. In others, the improvement may have 
been less marked, or more slow and doubtful in its progress, 
than the guardians and friends of the Institution could have 
wished. But in another class of cases, and we rejoice in be- 
lieving that this class is not a small one, evidences of radical 
and thorough reformation have been afforded not to be mis- 
taken, such as we believe will bear the test of time, bringing 
no relapses to dishearten or disappoint us." 

The principles acknowledged in these Institutions 
are now generally recognised in the United States, 
and public opinion is entirely enlisted in the work. 
Similar Schools are being established in other dis- 
tricts, embracing in their object not only convicted 
children, but those who are morally destitute. 
Such is the Baltimore House of Refuge, opened at 
the commencement of the present year. 

The acts of the Legislature bring under the con- 
trol of the Managers of this Institution, with powers 
of apprenticing at the time the stay in the Refuge 
is over : 

1. Children convicted of criminal oifences. 

2, Those who are committed as street-beggars or 

vagrants. 
8. Children whose parents ask their admission for 

incorrigible habits or vicious conduct. 
4. Those whose parents, from moral depravity or 
otherwise, are incapable or unwilling to take 
care of them. 
From the opening address we may make the 
following extracts : 

L 3 
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** The virtue and consequent social order of a community 
are not to be achieved by interdicts or terror of the law. That 
process gives but a frail tenure to civil security — ^the end and 
glory of all government. Intercept vice, and do so by checking 
and by forestalling vicious habits. Infuse inclinations and 
tastes whose current tends to good, and, for that, invite to occu- 
pations that wean and lure from mischievous plots and yearnings. 
The ranks of marauders and of the licentious will here have no 
material to fill or to keep them up ; — and society will know a 
j)eace pledged and fortified for its best safeguard upon the love, 
or the habit of virtue. 

" Our Sister States are daily rallying to these truths, and en- 
roll these refuges as primary and commanding muniments of the 
public order, — ^not dealing with them as benignant experi- 
ments, or play-grounds of philanthropy, to gratify humane 
humours, — but as essential resources, and as dedications and 
structures of sacred duty. 

" What is individual duty is no less the obligation of the State. 
* They judge not the cause of the fatherless, yet they prosper ; 
the right of the needy they do not judge. Shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ?' " 

That the success of these institutions is not exag- 
gerated, we have an important testimony. In the 
months of November and December, 1848, a depu- 
tation appointed by the Governor-General of Canada, 
visited the principal cities of the United States, 
to examine the penitentiary and other systems of 
criminal punishment; — the following is an extract 
from the report of that Commission relative to 
juvenile offenders : 

" Of scarcely less urgency than the reform of the 
gaols, is the necessity of some immediate action on 
behalf of the youthful delinquents. It is distressiiig 
to think that no distinction is now made between the 
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child who has strayed for the first time from the path 
of honesty^ or who perhaps has never been taught 
the m,eaning of sin, and the hardened offender of 
mature years. All are consigTied together to the 
unutterable contamination of a common gaol, and by 
the lessons there learnt, soon become inmates of the 
Penitentiary. 

" We recommend to your Excellency the immediate 
erection of one or more Houses of Refuge for the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents. Such an estab- 
lishment might be economically built on the Peni- 
tentiary lot at Kingston, and be governed by the 
same inspectors; but the expense of transporting 
children to so great a distance from the extreme 
point of the province seems to make it necessary 
that there should be a House of Refuge for both 
divisions of the province; one at Montreal or 
Quebec, and the other at Toronto or Hamilton. 

"We recommend that such House of Refuge con- 
sist of two departments, one for children whose 
parents or guardians, by vagrancy or vicious con- 
duct, are unwilling or incapable of exercising proper 
care and discipline over them ; and for children 
whose parents and guardians make complaint to the 
proper authority that from the incorrigible conduct 
of such children they are unable to control them ; 
and the other for children who have been convicted 
of crime.'* 

It appears in this recommendation to be forgotten 
that children ought not to be thrown upon the State 
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for support and training merely because parents are 
*^ unwilling " to discharge the duties which nature 
has assigned to them. Likewise it may be remarked, 
that if any classification is adopted, it surely should 
depend on the actual condition of the child, not on 
antecedent circumstances. If any difference is made 
in the position of the child from the caiise of his 
being placed there, surely the children voluntarily 
consigned by anxious parents should not be placed 
with those of the vagrant and the vicious, who have 
been criminally thrown on the State, 

^^ The control of the discipline, and business affairs 
of such House of Refuge, might be advantageously 
placed in the hands of the Penitentiary Inspectors, 
The weekly visiting, the apprenticing of children, 
and the general carrying out of the philanthropic 
objects of the Institution, might be vested in a large 
board of managers, to be appointed by Government, 
or, as in the United States, in a society of benevolent 
persons formed with this view. 

^^ All criminal courts of the province might be 
empowered to commit children to the House of 
Refuge, and any two justices of the peace, or city 
magistrate, on a case being shown. 

^^ The Managers of the Institution should have the 
control of all children so committed, during their 
minority ; and they should be empowered to place 
them at such employments, and cause them to be 
instructed in such branches of useful knowledge, as 
may be suited to their years and capacities. They 
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should also have power to indenture such children 
as apprentices to such persons, and to learn such 
trades or other employments, as in their estimation 
wiU be most conducive to their reformation and 
amendment, and will tend to the future benefit and 
advantage of the children. During the continuation 
of his apprenticeship the youth to remain still under 
the control of the Managers, and in case of irregular 
conduct, the Managers to have the power of bringing 
him back to the House of Refuge. The children 
in the two departments to be kept strictly apart, 
but the system to be the same, namely, a combina- 
tion of education, labour y and healthful exercise, ^^ — 
[Twenty-fifth Report of the New York House of 
Refuge.] 

In this Report are embodied most of the princi- 
ples which have been here advocated respecting the 
establishment of Reformatory Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders : the recommendations here given are in 
full accordance with those embodied in the Report 
of the Lords' Committee for 1847 ; they are founded 
not on theory only, nor on hearsay evidence, nor 
even on official reports, — evidence which we also 
have at this remote distance, — ^but on the personal 
examination of a deputation appointed by the highest 
authority in our colonial territory in North America. 
Surely such recommendations, founded on con- 
victions so attained, are entitled to very serious 
consideration. 
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Another view of the subject presents itself, which 
shows that the United States have advanced before us 
in their legislative enactments respecting delinquent 
children. We have endeavoured to prove that while 
those only who have been legally convicted are usually 
termed Juvenile Delinquents, yet that a large num- 
ber of children are morally culpable at least to an 
equal degree, and are therefore ^^ dangerous ;" that 
a still larger number are in a condition of spiritual 
destitution, " perishing " from lack of true know- 
ledge. Over the first the law has asserted a claim, 
but in England it has abstained from interfering 
with the condition of the last, lest it should in any 
way endanger the " liberty of the subject." Sheriff 
Watson and his fellow-workers have indeed dared 
to go beyond the strict letter of the law in their 
mode of dealing with the perishing children around 
them ; but until such a proceeding is legalized it is 
not likely that it will be generally imitated, however 
beneficial it may prove to be. Such a course has 
been already sanctioned by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts. Now whatever faults may be found with 
the Constitution of the New England States, they 
surely cannot be accused of want of tenacious attach- 
ment to personal liberty. Yet we find that the 
existence of evils similar to those of the Old Country, 
has led in the New to legislative enactments similar 
to those recommended by the late Conference at 
Birmingham, to enable the benevolent to apply an 
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efficacious remedy to the juvenile vagrancy which is 
now preparing the way for juvenile crime. The 
following arc extracts from the ^^ General Laws and 
Resolves passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
in the year 1850." 

*' [Chap. 294.] An Act concerning Truant Children and 
Absentees from Schools, 

" Be it enacted, &c., as follows : — 

" Section 1. Each of the several cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth, is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
all needful provisions and arrangements concerning habitual 
truants, and children not attending School, without any regular 
and lawful occupation, gix)wing up in ignorance, between the 
ages of 6 and 15 years ; and also all such ordinances and by- 
laws, respecting such children, as shall be deemed most con- 
ducive to tlieir welfare, and the good order of such city or 
town; and there shall be annexed to such ordinances, suit- 
able penalties, not exceeding for any breach, a fine of twenty 
dollai's; provided that said oniinances and by-laws shall 
be approved by the Coiut of Common Pleas for the county, 
and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

" Section 2. The several cities and towns, availing 4Jiem- 
selves of the provisions of this act, shall appoint, at the annual 
meetings of said towns, or annually by the mayor and aldermen 
of said cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be 
authorized to make the complaints, in every case of violation 
of said ordinances or by-laws, to the justice of tlie peace, or 
other judicial officer, who, by said ordinances, shall have juris- 
diction in the matter, which persons, thus appointed, shall alone 
have authority to carry into execution the judgments of said 
justices of the peace, or other judicial officers. 

" Section 3. The said justices of the peace, or other judicial 
officers, shall, in all cases, at their discretion, in the place of the 
fine aforesaid, be authorized to order childi'eu, proved before 
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them to be growing up in truancy, and without the benefit of 
the education provided for them by law, to be placed, for such 
periods of time as they may judge expedient, in such institu- 
tion of instruction or house of reformation, or other suitable 
situation, as may be assigned or provided for the purpose, 
under the authority conveyed by the first section of this 
act, in each city or town availing itself of the powers herein 
granted." 

[Approved May 3, 1850.] 

This law has not remained a dead letter, as will 
be shown by the following extract from a recent 
Boston paper : 

" The enforcement of the * Truant Law' in this city is be- 
ginning to show good results. The following paragraphs are 
from an article in the Transcript. The statistics were derived 
from the officer appointed to make complaints according to 
the statute. 

"This officer has induced, within the past six weeks, 140 
children to attend school regularly. Of this number 54 were 
absentees, and 95^ were habitual truants. Of the absentees 19 
were girls, and 35 boys. Of the truants 7 were guis, and 8H 
boys. Of the whole nmnber 121 were children of foreign 
parents, and 28 were children of Americans. 

" Two of the habitual truants have been sentenced to the 
House of Reformation for six months, by the judicial officer 
appointed to try these cases. Another truant has been sen- 
tenced for three months. One boy has been sent to the Re- 
form School during his minority. One has been admitted to 
the Farm School, and another has been taken in charge by tlie 
Overseers of the Poor. 

" Seven of the cliildren whose cases have received attention 
from this officer, have parents in the House of Correction. 
Five were orphans without any home, the fathers of two are 
in the State Prison, and one child has been abandoned by its 
pai-ents." 
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Such is a brief view of the provisions actually 
made in the United States for the class we are con- 
sidering : it is hoped that our own country will not 
long delay to recognise the principles on which they 
are founded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONTINENTAL EXPERIENCE. 

Having considered the development of the principles 
of Reformatory Schools in the United States, and 
shown from the experience of that country, their 
practicability and usefulness, we proceed to inquire 
into their acceptance among our continental neigh- 
bours. 

There are at present in France Forty-one Home 
Colonies for children and young persons, of which 
twelve are penitentiary or reformatory colonies, 
founded and directed by private individuals ; four 
are penitentiary colonies, directed by the State ; 
twenty-five, including two in Algeria, are colonies 
of orphan foundlings, deserted and pauper children 
only. Two of these last, however, have recently 
made an engagement with the government for the 
admission of a certain number of young offenders, 
acquitted as having acted ^^sans discernement." 
These colonics have generally had their origin in 
private charity, seconded, to a certain extent, by the 
administration of the several departments or com- 
munes, and aided by grants from the government. 
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The Reformatory " Colonies " were originated by 
that of Mettray, founded in 1839, which has been 
the type and example of most of the agricultural 
colonies that have been formed in France during the 
last ten years. Details of the management of this 
institution were given in " Reformatory Schools,," 
pp. 324 — 329 ; we shall therefore now only consider 
the relation which such schools bear to the legislature. 

The ^^ Colonies " or Reformatory Schools, to which 
convicted children are consigned by the French 
government, are imder the management of private 
individuals. That of Mettray owed its origin en- 
tirely to the efforts and generosity of MM. Demetz 
and de Br^tign^res de Courteilles. They were 
seconded by a society of benevolent individuals, 
styling themselves the " Soci^t^ Paternelle," a name 
which well indicated the spirit of its operations. 

The object of the " Soci^t^ Paternelle " is thus 

expressed in the first article of its statutes : 

"Tlie Paternal Society has the following aim: 
" Firstly, to exercise a benevolent guardianship over the chil 
di-en acquitted as having acted without discernment, who should 
be confided to it by the administration, in the execution of the 
ministerial instruction of the 3rd December, 1832 ; to procure 
for these cliildren, placed in a condition of provisional liberty ^ 
and collected into an agricultural colony, (school,) a moral and 
religious education, as well as primary religious instruction ; 
to have them taught a trade, to accustom them to the labours 
of agriculture, and tlien to place them in the country, with 
artizans or farmers. 

" Secondly, to watch over the conduct of these children, and 
to aid them with its j^atronage, as long as they have need 
of it." 
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The principle on which this ministerial instruction 
is founded, is contained in article 66 of the Penal 
Code ; it is as follows : 

" When the accused shall be less than 16 years of age, if it 
is decided that he has acted sans discernementj he shall be 
acquitted; but he shall be, according to circumstances, given 
in charge to his parents, or conducted into a house of correction, 
to be there brought up and detained during the number of 
years which the sentence shall determine, which however shall 
not exceed the period when he shall have completed his 
twentieth year." 

In article 67 it is added : 

" If it is decided that he has acted avec discernetnent, (i. e. with 
a fiill understanding of the criminality of the action,) the 
penalties shall be pi-onounced as follows : 

" If he has incurred the penalty of death, of forced labour for 
life, of transportation, he shall be condemned to from 10 to 20 
years of imprisonment in a house of correction. 

*' If he has incurred the penalty of forced labour for a limited 
time of detention, or of seclusion, he shall be condemned to be 
confined in a house of correction for a time, equal to a third 
at least, or to a half at most, of that to which he would other- 
wise have been condemned."* 

It appears, then, that an important principle has 
been for some time recognised by the French law, 
namely, that the same judicial treatment is not appli- 
cable to children and to adults ; and that if it is 
shown that the child has acted without a due under- 

* These extracts from the French law have been communi- 
cated to the author by M. Millet, " avocat," who adds, that the 
period of detention may be always shortened on the application 
to the administration of the parents or guardians. 
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standing of the nature of his criminal action, " sans 
discernement," he is acquitted on that ground; if 
it is proved that he acted with full comprehension of 
his fault, he is still, in consideration of his immature 
age and unformed experience, sentenced to only 
one-half, or even one-third of the punishment which 
would be inflicted on an adult. Our English law, 
while depriving a young person of legal rights until 
the age of 21, treats him even in the most tender 
years as fully deserving the punishment of adults, 
so soon as he proves to his judge his want of " dis- 
cernement" of the consequences of actions by the 
commission of evil; the only difference marked by 
the law in adjudging a punishment to a child under 
14, being that he should have it increased by the 
disgraceful addition of a whipping ! The French 
law, then, acknowledges that a child under 16, who 
does not comprehend the nature of his action, is to 
be held not legally guilty : — ^he is acquitted ; but is 
he to be thrown on the world in this state of moral 
ignorance, to the injury of himself and society? Is 
he to be left without a guide ? Another important 
principle is acknowledged in the same law. If the 
child accused of crime is acquitted on the grotmd of 
having acted ^^ sans discernement," he is, according 
to circumstances, cither to be restored to his parents 
or taken to a house of correction, to be detained and 
brought up, or educated {devf). The care of his 
education is therefore confided to his parents, or 
undertaken by the State, according to circumstances; 
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nothing can appear more reasonable, or more indica- 
tive of the paternal character of the government. 
But when placing acquitted children in the alterna- 
tive of being under the care of the government or 
of their parents, as seemed best, it was forgotten that 
no legislation, as such, can supply to a child the 
nurture and the kind of correctional discipline 
which a parent, or one who willingly assumes that 
office, can affi)rd. Thus the '^ education" which these 
poor criminal children were to receive in the " houses 
of correction " became consignment to prisons of the 
worst description, in which, during the early years 
of their establishment these wretched young beings 
were more than decimated. 

During the four first years of the establishment 
of the Prison of La Roquette, in Paris, for juvenile 
offlsnders, the annual ratio of deaths was 121 per 
1000 ! During the whole seven, up to the time of 
the report, and during the last three of which con- 
siderable improvements were made, at once lessening 
the mortality, the annual ratio was 100 per 1000. 
The mere statement of what these improvements 
were, as reported by M. Delessert to the Minister of 
the Interior, for 1846, will give a fearful picture of 
the previous condition of the unhappy prisoners. 
After speaking of the improvement in the diet and 
clothing of the young prisoners, by giving them 
woollen instead of cotton garments, and white bread 
instead of brown, and of the better ventilation and 
warming of their cells, he mentions that arrange- 
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ments axe now made for their taking exercise, by 
the formation of solitary walks (promenoires indi- 
vidtiels) for them in the waste land surrounding the 
building. The influence of this last measure, he 
says, " has been immediate, for it has enabled the 
children every day to take sufficient exercise, and 
has given the power of completely changing the air 
of their cells during their walk." M. Delessert 
" does not hesitate to state that it is principally 
owing to the development of bodily exercise that he 
must attribute the diminution of the mortality ob- 
servable in 1845 and 1846 !" No wonder is it that 
the poor children were decimated, when confined 
without sufficiently warm clothing and with coarse 
food in unventilated cells, without the power of taking 
exercise 



f 



To remedy such a state of things, to point out 
how such an anomaly in the execution of the law 
could be altered, M. Demetz and his associates 
applied themselves. " It is not only," says Dr. 
Cochin,* " to a moral, useful, and logical work, that 
the Paternal Society devoted itself; it is not only a 
need of the country which it satisfied, — ^its object 
was to supply a great deficiency in the law, to fulfil 
a duty of the government. It wished, in reality, to 
collect the children acquitted as having acted ^ sans 
discernement,' but whom the 66th article of the 
Penal Code permits to be detained in a House of 

* '* Notice sur Mettray," par Augustin Cochin, Docteur eii 
Droit, Tours. 
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Correction, to be brought up, during a certain num- 
ber of years. Every one knows how this wise ar- 
rangement has been executed : if a very small 
number of these children were apprenticed, in 
virtue of recent ministerial circulars, the greater 
part were shut up in Houses of Correction in double 
contempt of the law and of justice. Truly, it was 
a violation of justice ! for only the guilty are con- 
demned. And of what were these children guilty ? 
of having committed a fault ? but they were declared 
destitute of discernment between right and wrong ; 
— of being vicious and idle ? but they have neither 
the means of gaining instruction nor the strength to 
labour ; — of being vagabonds ? but a child has always 
the home of his parents. It is a violation of the law ! 
for a measure of policy has been traasformed into a 
penal condemnation ; a child who was acquitted has 
been punished y and instead of his being educated he 
has been corrupted. The judge has been compelled 
to use this language : ^ This child has committed a 
fault, sans discernement, without understanding its 
nature, we will do our best that he may be able, 
when he is older, to commit new ones, avec dis- 
cernement, with full understanding.' Yet, not- 
withstanding, would it not be better to keep him 
in prison than to send him out on the highway? 
The establishment of Mettray delivers the magis- 
trates from this perplexity, and society from this 
scandal ; it restores to the law its true meaning,'*^ 
That the views and principles here stated find 
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acceptance with the French government and are sup- 
ported by public opinion, is evidenced by the fact, 
"that though the events of 1848," says Mr. Fletcher, 
^ ^caused a passing disturbance in the aflFairs of these 
establishments, yet that the vitality of the institution, 
as a whole, has been sufficient to meet the crisis, 
which seems even to have called forth new energies."* 
Nay, more ; " modifications of the Mettray system 
have been introduced into several of the large dis- 
trict prisons, as at Clair vaux. Loos, Gaillon, and 
Fontre vault," (the State colonies above referred to,) 
at which latter place a farm of 150 acres was taken 
into cultivation — 70 of the 300 young prisoners con- 
fined in the prison being employed on it, with most 
satisfactory results as to their conduct and the utility 
and profit of their labour .f " On the whole," con- 
tinues the Reviewer, " so great have been found to 
be the advantages of correctional training as thus 
associated with detention in France, that in 1850 
the Assembly agreed to the recommendation of the 
committee, from whose report we have already 
quoted," (Rapport du Comit^ de la chambre des 
deputes sur les jeunes Detenus, Decembre, 1849,) 

* Vide " The Farm School System of the Continent, and ita 
applicability to the Preventive and Reformatory Education of 
Pauper and Criminal Children in England and Wales," by 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., H. M. Inspector of Schools. — Harrison 
and Son, St. Martin's Lane. To this valuable pamphlet the 
author is indebted for the greater part of the information con- 
tained in the following part of this chapter, 

f Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1851, p. 426. Art., " Juvenile 
Delinquency." 

M 
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"and decreed the national adoption of the system, on 
a scale large enough to embrace the whole mass of 
juvenile delinquency which has to be dealt with. 
The Projet du Loi agreed to by them on this sub- 
ject, enacts, 1st, That in any preliminary stage of 
imprisonment the juveniles shall be wholly separated 
from the adults. 2ndly, All juvenile offenders sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for periods between six 
months and two years, and all such as are sentenced 
to detention as having acted ^ sans discemement,' 
shall be placed in * colonies penitentiares,' there to 
be brought up under strict rules of discipline, and 
employed in husbandry and its associated employ- 
ments. 3rdly, That private associations shall be 
encouraged to form these colonies penitentiares, the 
State assisting and co-operating as at Mettray^ and 
that if an adequate number are not established in two 
years, the Government shall interfere, and found as 
many as are needed at the national cost. 4thly, 
Thsit penal colonies shall be established in Algeria 
for young offenders sentenced to more than two 
years' imprisonment, and for those who, after being 
admitted into the Reformatory School, prove them- 
selves unworthy of its advantages." 

Such is the confidence felt in this system in France. 
The encouragement given to individual and volun- 
tary effort has not failed in its results. Experiments 
are being tried in different parts of that country, and 
thus the circumstances of each locality, and the' views 
of the founders of each institution, lead to that variety 
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of operation, with the same general object in view, 
which will afford material for an amount of know- 
ledge on this subject that could in no other way be 
obtained. ^^ In France,'' says Mr. Fletcher, ^^ where 
the formation of the greater part of the agricultural 
colonies has been the work of individuals, their 
objects are as various as their organization; and 
they have simply opened a vast field to discovery 
and experiment of every kind without much care, 
as yet, for the uniform system to which it will be- 
come advisable ultimately to reduce them. . . . 
The Colonies of France present types of all the forms 
of Farm School organization employed in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. In some the occupations 
are exclusively agricultural, while in several it is 
endeavoured to combine other industrial occupations 
with field labour. The combination is the more 
judicious since it permits some reference to the 
future vocation of each child, and gives an oppor- 
tunity of his exercising himself in that which pro- 
mises to be of most use to him after he has left." 
In the institution of St. Nicholas, in Paris, again, 
the industrial occupation is confined to mechanical 
trades. " The remarkable pecrJiarity of this School," 
continues Mr. Fletcher, " is the organization of its 
industry in workshops, which are hired, together 
with the apprenticed services of the children, by 
master-workmen, of approved character, in various 
trades, such as chasers in bronze, watch-makers, 
designers for stuffs, makers of mathematical instru- 

M 2 
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ments, jewellers in gold and silver, engravers on 
precious stones and metals, and all the multifarious 
occupations, half arts, half trades, which supply the 
numerous articles of refinement which are specially 
produced at Paris ; and all these in addition to the 
ordinary trades of bakers, shoemakers, tailors, &c. 
All this industry was grievously disturbed by the 
revolution of February, but is stiU sustained." 

Equal liberty, and consequently variety, prevails 
in the religious management of these Farm Schools, 
while in all, religion seems to have been the original 
stimulus to the establishment of the Institutions, and 
to remain the guiding spring of their management. 
Most of the Schools, like Mettray, are Catholic, 
several under the direct guidance of ecclesiastics, 
while in the School of St. Nicholas above mentioned, 
" although the system of education is essentially 
religious, the director, in deference to the manners 
and prejudices of the work-people of Paris, has 
refirained from giving it any clerical or monastic 
character ; and though the teachers whom he em- 
ploys are called ^ fr^res,' they are all laymen." 
Again ; " The establishment of Neuhof, near Stras-» 
bourg, founded in 1825, is for Protestant children 
only, on the plan of the Swiss and German Schools, 
and therefore, for both sexes. . . , The simple and 
paternal rule, and the admirable order which pre- 
vail over the whole economy, are examples which 
may be imitated with advantage in several of the 
colonies formed more recently in France, Religion 
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alone/' observes Mr. Fletcher, ^^ can accomplish such 
a work ; it is not with a view to worldly advantages 
alone that men devote themselves, for a trifling 
salary, to carry out a mission which demands great 
sacrifices and painful labour every day and every 
hour. The spirit of true piety which prevails at 
Neuhof is even touching, and it is from this spirit 
more especially that the worthy director, and those 
who aid him, derive their power and their success." 

Can any money, any means possessed by a govern- 
ment, secure teachers animated by this spirit ? 

To aid in preparing such instructors for their 
work, a society has been instituted, called the 
^^ Order of the Agricultural Brothers of St. Vincent 
de Paul ;" it is under the direction of M. Bazin, who 
founded the agricultural colony of Mesnil St. Firmin, 
in 1828, and who is supported by other societies, in 
this Normal School. This religious corporation is 
composed, nevertheless, entirely of laymen. " Being, 
above all, labourers, the agricultural brothers have 
no uniform but that of labour ; and if they are dis- 
tinguished from other agriculturalists it is by their 
self-denial, their devotion to the common cause, and 
by that internal consciousness of a divine reward 
which doubles their powers, and fills their hearts 
with fresh goodness." 

The Farm Schools for preventive and reformatory 
discipline are very numerous in Germany and the 
Northern States of Europe. Wurtemburg appears 
to have led the way, as a Reformatory School was 
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established at Stuttgard in 1820 ; this was speedily 
followed by others, and in 1843 a return was made 
of ]9 such Schools, many others having been since 
established. Next to Wnrtemburg, Prussia is the most 
zealpusly occupied in providing the means of render- 
ing assistance to neglected, abandoned, or vicious 
children, having commenced the work in 1825. ^^ The 
Grand Duchy of Baden was not slow to follow the 
example of the kingdom of Wurtemburg, but with 
restriction to a more limited class of children. In 
1833 an association was formed and subscriptions 
collected ; the institution received the support and 
countenance of the government ; and it has embraced 
the whole of the Grand Duchy. Its aim is the 
reformation of children on the road to vice ; those 
whom their parents or teachers have vainly en- 
deavoured to correct; those whom their families 
might corrupt, and even those under judicial con- 
demnation. ... In Bavaria the House of Reform 
at Nuremburg numbers many ladies in the Society 
who founded and support it ; and it receives assist- 
ance also from the treasury of the district. Gratuit- 
ous admission is only granted to children under the 
twofold condition of destitution, and want of moral 
protection." Similar schools are enumerated as 
existing in the various States of Germany, among 
which the Rauhe Haus neap Hamburg, founded in 
1833, may be considered as having served as a model 
for most of the establishments of the kind since 
erected. They have extended into Denmark, Nor- 
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way, and Sweden, and even Russia has followed the 
example. " The greater part of these institutions 
dixe formed hy societies or individuals on a very hvnn- 
hle basis, and only number a few children ; some 
receive children of both sexes, and others only girls 
or boys." Most of them, however, appear to be 
receiving government aid and encouragement. " The 
organization in families generally prevails, as at the 
Rauhe Haus, which has supplied teachers to many 
of the schools. Usually the boys are employed in 
agricultural pursuits and gardening, or other occu- 
pations likely to afford them the means of subsistence 
at their departure." In all the Wurtemburg Schools 
there are both boys and girls ; the average number 
in the 19 enumerated is about 50, being nearly two- 
thirds boys, and rather more than one-third girls. 
Experience has satisfied the minds of the conductors 
of these establishments of the advantage of such an 
association of children of both sexes, of course under 
due watchfulness. In these schools "although children 
of both sexes be united under the same roof, every 
necessary precaution is taken that neither impro- 
priety nor danger shall result from this proximity. 
The girls and boys only meet at meals, in school, 
and at religious exercises; at other times, during 
work, in playtime, and above all in the dormitories, 
they are entirely separate. Each child has its own 
bed. In each sleeping apartment there is a male or 
female overseer, who never leaves for an instant, and 
exercises an especial control over those children 
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whom some peculiar circumstance points out to their 
attention. Through these precautions, the union of 
boys and girls in the same family is rendered pro- 
ductive of many advantages, and leave no room for 
abuses; all the heads of establishments agree on 
this point, that a too entire separation of families is 
more prejudicial than useful." 

All these German Schools thus illustrate certain 
principles, which are very important to our present 
inquiry, and prove the practicability of their general 
adoption. These principles are : — 

First, That such institutions will be best con- 
ducted by individual effort and voluntary action. 

Secondly, That State support should be given to 
such schools. 

Thirdly, That the family system is the best cal- 
culated for such institutions ; this may be carried 
out either by making the establishment small, or, if 
circumstances render it desirable that a large num- 
ber should be in the same school, subdividing them 
into families. 

Fourthly, That under due precaution, boys and 
girls should be associated together, thus placing 
the children in their natural relation to each other. 

The Farm Schools of Flanders and Switzerland 
had their origin in a want existing in consequence 
of the deficient arrangements for the support of the 
poor. " Those in Flanders," says Mr. Fletcher, 
" have chiefly originated in efforts of private benefi- 
cence to deliver the class which inhabits them, by 
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gifts of land and buildings to the several ^bu- 
reaux de bienfaisance/ from the barbarous system 
pursued in some of the communes, and which is 
not yet extinct, under which the aged, infirm, and 
orphans dependent on public largess are hired out to 
individuals, and to obtain the most favourable terms 
possible for the commune, the price of their main- 
tenance is fixed by a public auction of each of these 
poor creatures." " These auctions," says M. Van 
Damme, commissaire of the arrondissement of Roulers 
Thielt, in a general report to the provincial council 
of West Flanders, in 1846, " are conducted in much 
the same^ manner as the sale of any piece of furni- 
ture or beast of burden. Those who have a fancy 
for the thing, called together by the ordinary modes 
of public advertisement, attend in considerable num- 
bers to aid in the proceedings. The poor creatures 
who are to be put out, undergo a sort of public ex- 
hibition. Every one is allowed to calculate the 
disadvantages wKich infirmity would entail, and the 
profits to be divided from the remaining strength of 
each object submitted. Often tl^y are knocked 
down to the highest bidder amidst the most revolt^ 
ing remarks, and the bargain becomes the subject of 
mutual jokes or lewd congratulations according as it 
is deemed advantageous or otherwise for the parties. 
The paupers thus placed out are for the most part 
exposed to severer treatment than the greatest cri- 
minals in the worst organized prisons." " The or- 
phan child," says a country pastor, appealing to the 

M 3 
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Belgian Home Office against this practice, " after 
being examined like a horse or a negro-slave, is put 
up, and the rate at which the bargain is struck, is 
commonly determined by an estimate of the vigour 
of his health, and the service that can be got from it 
as an instrument of mendicity." 

Such is the cruel disregard of the sacred rights 
of God's creatures which is exhibited in the face 
of day, — ^in a Christian country, — in the nineteenth 
century! Such are the results of a worship of 
Mammon ! But the very excess of the abuse roused 
to effi)rts to remove it. Fermes-hospices were 
commenced in some districts by individuals, in 
others by societies ; these are in fact little agricul- 
tural colonies of the aged and infirm, and of or- 
phan children, helping each other according to the 
measure of their capacities, under the direction of 
superintendents, or more commonly of ^^ soeurs de 
charity." In these asylums it was proved, by the 
most indisputable facts, that it would not cost more 
really to give comfort to the aged and the orphan, 
than to press them to destruction. These experi- 
ments having been made, the Belgian Government 
has led the way in a new and hitherto untried one. 
" By virtue of a law," says Mr. Fletcher, " which 
applies to the whole realm. Reformatory Schools 
have been established which admit to a participation 
of their benefits every mendicant, pauper, or morally 
neglected child, found in certain defined circum- 
stances. The design is not merely to come to the rescue 
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of some children only of a given class or locality, 
but to compass the reform of the whole of a youthful 
population, heretofore condemned, by the extreme 
misery, the vices, the thriftlessness of their parents, 
to be swallowed up and lost in the dep6ts of mendi- 
city and the prisons. In fine it is boldly attempted 
to extinguish pauperism in Belgium by the education 
and apprenticeship of all its mendicant, vagabond, 
and pauper children ; and in the course of this en- 
deavour the highest refinements of discipline and 
economy have to be brought into practical use. It is 
the Belgian view that sufficient effect can be produced 
only by an establishment vast enough to permit every 
form of experiment in the organization of various 
works, graduated according to the ages, the powers, 
the aptitudes, the necessities, and the future ob- 
jects of the colonists. Such is especially the de- 
sign of the Reformatory Schools which are being 
organized at Ruysselede." This great experiment 
will, when fully tried, afford important material for 
judgment in the establishment of future schools 
with a similar object. The management of it is 
xcmfided to M. Edouard Ducpetiaux, Inspector- 
General of Prisons and Institutions of Public 
Charity in Belgium. Mr. Fletcher bases the valua- 
ble information contained in his pamphlet on the 
Report of that gentleman to the Minister of Justice 
in Belgium, containing the results of inquiries made 
principally with a view to the guidance of his own 
judgment, in carrying out the instructions of his 
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government for the organization of the "Farm School 
at Ruysselede. 

From a cause similar to that existing in Belgium, 
the Farm Schools in Switzerland, of which a large 
number now exist, are intended both for pauper and 
morally endangered children. Jean Henri Pesta- 
lozzi, born at Zurich in 1746, was the first to recog- 
nise the impropriety and danger of the gross neglect 
existing of young children who, if not orphans in its 
ordinary acceptation, were at any rate "moral or- 
phans." He founded the school at Neuhof, near 
Strasbourg, of which mention has been already made. 
He pursued to the end of life, through misappre- 
hension and through scorn, the work of humanity 
he had undertaken. This was recommenced on a 
striking scale at Hofwyl in 1799, by M. de Fellen- 
berg, whose views and institutions, so well known 
to the British public, embraced the education of the 
highest, as well as the most destitute members of 
society. The "poor-school" is no longer maintained, 
but the spirit and views which actuated both de 
Fellenberg and Pestalozzi are stiU perpetuated by 
Werhli, who had been the chief director of the Hof- 
wyl " poor-school," in his normal school of Kreutz- 
lingen, near Constance. " The Swiss Rural Schools 
erected on the plans of Werhli have increased 
rapidly. The conditions of admission vary with the 
nature of the establishment, poverty not being ge- 
nerally held as a sufficient qualification ; the want of 
education and parental care are necessary. Formed by 
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free societies, these schools axe principally supported 
by contributions; to complete their resources, a 
small annuity is paid by the communes, or by bene- 
factors, in order that a child destitute of all support 
may be admitted gratuitously." The supervision 
of each establishment is intrusted to a Committee, 
who also direct the placing out of the pupils on 
their departure, and take a benevolent interest in 
them. The habits of domestic life form the basis 
upon which these establishments are founded. The 
superintendence of each of them is ordinarily com- 
mitted to a married teacher ; he fills the office, and 
bears the title of the Father of the family (haus- 
vater) ; his wife assists him in all that appertains to 
the housekeeping, and the supervision and indus- 
trial instruction of the girls ,• she bears the title of 
hausmutter. Organized upon the domestic plan, 
the greater number of these schools receive children 
of both sexes. The plan of instruction is that adopted 
at common elementary schools. Agriculture forms 
the basis of their industry, and various other occu- 
pations are usually introduced, to economise the 
expenditure of the establishment, and to employ the 
children, when they are prevented from out-door 
work, or when such is not required. The institu- 
tions of agricultural poor-schools," continues Mr. 
Fletcher, " had proved a great benefit to Switzerland 
by powerfully contributing to relieve distress, and 
to stop the progress of pauperism. But experience 
showed that these establishments alone did not suffice 
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to meet the case of vicious and offending children. 
When intermingled with others in the poor-school, 
they are the means of introducing into them the 
germs of a demoralization which the vigilance of 
their managers cannot always counteract. Hence 
arose the necessity for drawing a line of demarcation 
between them, and of forming special establishments 
for the vicious and offending class. One of the first 
promoters of this reform, Jean Gaspard Zellweger, of 
Trogen, submitted a plan on this subject to the ge- 
neral assembly of the ^ Swiss Society of Public Use- 
fulness.' This plan was approved, and to hasten its 
execution, one of the old pupils of Werhli, M. 
Kuratli, was commissioned to visit the foreign estab- 
lishments which might serve as a model for the pro- 
jected institutions. He spent two years in Germany, 
and after visiting the establishment of Kopf, near 
Berlin, gave his special care to a study of the or- 
ganization and methods of the institution for morally 
neglected children of the Rauhe Haus, at Horn, near 
Hamburg. On his return to Switzerland, 1840, he 
was intrusted with the management of the Reform 
School, which it had been determined, three years 
before, in 1837, to call into existence. This school 
is situated at Bachtelen, half a league from Berne, 
and holds, in some degree, a middle position between 
a poor-school, properly so called, and a house of 
correction." The general plan and discipline of 
this school does not differ from that of the agricul- 
tural schools already described, and is particularly 
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founded on the system of organization into families 
at the Rauhe Haus, the effect of which will be 
more fully developed in the next chapter. The 
chief difference is that the number of children con- 
fided to one master is only twelve, another teacher 
being engaged when the increase of numbers requires 
the addition of another family, and those newly ad- 
mitted forming for a time a separate section. Thus 
a strong individual influence is exercised over each 
child, and so " the work of education is being car- 
ried on at every moment ; and, in unceasing contact 
with one or other of the persons in whose charge 
they are placed, the children cannot escape the good 
influences which surround them on every side. Their 
general conduct leaves nothing to be desired, and their 
abilities strengthen with their moral progress. Al- 
though the departures have yet been few, the success 
which has attended the young people augurs well 
for the future. A committee of patronage has been 
formed, with a view to procure proper places for the 
young people going out, and to exercise a kind 
influence for their welfare." 

We have thus taken a brief review of the Schools 
on the Continent, which are especially intended for 
the correction of juvenile crime, and are employed 
instead of the prison in the case of young delin- 
quents. In France we have seen the government 
distinctly setting forth b/ a legislative act the prin- 
ciple, that the child ought, when legally an offender, 
to be treated in a manner quite different from that 
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adopted towards adults, owing to his immature age, 
and consequent want of " discernement/' — ^then, 
having perceived that a government was not adapted 
to carry out the idea existing in the law, and that 
private individuals could do so effectually, — ^it has 
deputed the assumed care of the child to such 
individuals, furnishing them with the means of sup- 
porting the child. The only instance oijl the Con- 
tinent in which a government has itself undertaken 
to establish a Reformatory School, is that of Belgium, 
where, for reasons already assigned, a pauper and 
Reformatory School are united, and the management 
is committed to one who, to guide his own judgment, 
has carefully examined practically into all the results 
of experience already gained in the Swiss and Ger- 
man Farm Schools. Our consideration, limited as 
it is, of the condition and principles of these and the 
Wurtemberg Schools, point to the conclusions which 
Mr. Fletcher's more extended investigations lead him 
to draw. ^^ The mode," he says, " in which these 
institutions have been formed, will show the sources 
from which we must expect analogous movements 
at home, and yield us the important injunction, necer 
to clog the springs of voluntary charity or of mis- 
sionary effort among the people^ buty by the hand of 
authority, merely render aid and assistance wherever 
it is obviously wanted. Even all the despotic govern- 
ments of Europe have already learned this maxim. 
In Switzerland, and in fi^-ct throughout Europe, the 
agricultural Poor Schools and Reformatory Schools 
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have all the like origin and support, for the most 
part in private charity and effort, more or less second- 
ed by the public authority. The influences of reli- 
gion are esteemed an essential condition of their useful 
existence ; and their management is in the hands of 
local committees, of a more or less public character, 
according to the degree in which private or public 
sacrifices take part in their formation and support." 

Such is the last testimony of one whose official 
position and true devotion to the cause entitle his 
opinion to high respect. He has been called from 
his work, in our limited view, most prematurely ; — 
may others be raised up to carry on his labours in 
behalf of the pauper and morally neglected children 
of our own country ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE. 



We have in the last two chapters observed the pro- 
ceedings of governments, and of associated bodies 
voluntarily devoting themselves to the work of 
reformation. We have seen the fruits of the spirit 
which animated them, but have had only glimpses 
of the working of that spirit, and of the direct 
effect of individual influence, and the results of in- 
dividual effort. These are strikingly developed in 
the history of the Rauhe Haus established and con- 
ducted by M. Wichern, and in a private attempt in 
the very heart of London to reform some desperate 
young thieves. This chapter will, then, be devoted 
to some account of them. 

M. Wichern's annual reports form the basis of 
the following account; they contain the faithful 
record of his joys and sorrows, his trials, difficul- 
ties and disappointments, and his abundant success. 
His experience will be most valuable to all who 
are desirous of conducting similar institutions; it 
will encourage them under failures, warn them 
against unreasonable expectations, and at the same 
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time prove to them that in due time we shall reap 
if we faint not. 

The commencement of his undertaking was as 
follows : 

" On the 8th of October, 1832, on a Monday, at the house of 
the schoolmaster, Mr. B., where the members of the male 
Visiting Society had assembled, the question was raised: 
' K the kingdom of Christ is again to be firmly established 
in our city, it is necessary, among other things, to found a 
house for the sole object of rescuing the children from sin and 
disbelief!' 

" The assembly consisted almost entirely of men limited in 
means, and unaccustomed to conduct public undertakings. 
The next meeting was appointed for November. 

" In the meantime it occurred, that as a member of our society 
was one day sitting at his desk, engaged in his business, a 
man nearly unknown to him, and wholly unacquainted with 
our plan, came up to him, with 300 dollars in his hand, and ' 
said, * This shall be yours for the benefit of the poor ; but I 
wish that, if possible, this sum should be expended in a reli- 
gious institution, and in preference upon a newly foimded 
one.' This happened on the 25th of October. 

" It now became necessary, before our November meeting, 
publicly to acknowledge the receipt of this siun. We were 
obliged to seek some man of sufficient importance and in- 
fluence, who might give assurance for its fitting employment. 
With one voice we proposed Mr. S. H., who acceded to our 
request, and publicly acknowledged, with us, the receipt of the 
money, and for the first time the name, * House of Rescue,' 
was publicly announced ; a riddle to all. 

" Nor was this all, A. W. Gehren, of our city, had for some 
years back been moved to leave by will considerable sums for 
religious purposes, for example, the erection of a church, the 
endowment of a ship -preacher, the foundation of a religious 
lending library, and lastly, a sum of some thousands for a 
House of Rescue ; and Mr. S. H. was appointed executor. He 
therefore, on joining us, offered us 17,500 dollars for our 
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ojbject. We thus hoped, in the following year, to hire a house 
and receive some children. 

" In January, 1833, several of owe friends resolved to issue a 
popular periodical, for the benefit of the House. On the first 
Saturday in January, when we issued the first number, a 
female friend, long maternally inclined towards us, was moved 
tol present 100 dollars for the proposed house ; and in the 
following weeks we learned that some maid-servants had joined 
together to contribute their mite. A poor shoemaker's work- 
man brought to me the whole of his httle savings. Many 
similar gifts followed. 

"By July, 1833, after many difficulties and anxieties, we ^ 
found ourselves in secure possession of the 'Eauhe Haus.' 
It was the property of Mr. S. H., and was just at this period 
most unexpectedly and opportunely vacated by the previous 
tenants. Under its thatched roof were several apartments ; 
by it ran a deep brook, shadowed by the finest chestnut-tree 
in the neighbourhood; beside it lay a large garden, with a 
fish-pond. On September 12th, we ventured to call a larger 
assembly of friends together ; when more than a hundred joined 
hearts and hands, and we might consider the House of Rescue 
founded. On the 1st November, I and my mother entered on the 
occupation of it, and immediately received the three first boys." 

Thus was sown the small "mustard-seed" which, 
nourished by heaven's dews, and drawing whole- 
some juices from God's earth, has spread wide to 
shelter hundreds, and shed its healing influences all 
around. It is unnecessary here to give a picture of 
this establishment, as it has been graphically por- 
trayed by many writers. Attention was first drawn 
to the Rauhe Haus by Horace Mann, an American 
writer, in his valuable " Educational Tour ;"* in 

* This has been reprinted in England by W. B. Hodgson, 
Principal of the Mechanics' Institution, Liverpool; 12mo., 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
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the "Household Words," and Elihu Burritt's "Bond 
of Brotherhood," have appeared vivid descriptions 
of it ; this last has been quoted in " Reformatory 
Schools." The extracts from the reports here given 
will therefore be selected with a view to illustrate 
principles, and to show the degree of success which 
may be hoped for in such schools, rather than to give 
an historic or descriptive account of this institution. 
We learn from M. Wichern's speech at the public 
meeting held in Hamburg, for the foundation of 
an " Institution of Rescue," September 12, 1833, 
two facts of great significance, which, he says, ^^ at- 
test among many others, that here also we need some 
such institution. First, a distinct prison-school for 
juvenile criminals has, within the last five years, 
been found necessary in Hamburg. This institu- 
tion, opened with 19 children, has, up to this time 
received more than 200 ; and many have been 
refused for want of room. It now contains more 
than 150. Secondly, no one interested in such 
matters can deny the increasing depravation of a 
certain class of our population. How largely the 
juvenile poor have participated in this general de- 
moralization, is evidenced by the fact, that a special 
Penal School has been obliged to be appended to 
the poor school." 

We find thus existing in Hamburg, at the 
very time when M. Wichem enforced the neces- 
sity of this " House of Rescue," a public pauper* 
school, which however, was so unsuccessftd in its 
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training of the children committed to its care, as to 
require the addition of a special ^^ penal school;" 
and a " prison school," in which were at that time 
50 children, no inconsiderable number for one town. 
Why did these not answer the desired object, the 
prevention and correction of juvenile crime ? And 
why was their very existence regarded as a proof 
of the necessity of. the establishment of another kind 
of-institution ? The reason wiU be obvious to those 
who have become acquainted with the real condi- 
tion of delinquent children. A public pauper-school, 
as such, will never raise above pauperism and vice ; 
it can only do so when elements are thrown into it 
which can be supplied ofily by voluntary effort; 
no ^^ prison school" can ever enlist the child in the 
work of its own reformation, and without this it 
is next to hopeless. M. Wichern felt, then, that 
a new principle was to be developed: that was to 
be, the restoration of the child to a healthy moral 
condition, by placing him, as fax as possible, in 
the position in which the Heavenly Father would 
have him placed, a well-ordered family, where his 
best faculties and dispositions should be developed, 
and where he should be prepared to be a useful 
self-supporting member of society. 

This institution was not to send forth branded 
convicts, but moral patients, restored to health, and 
who henceforth should mingle unmarked with those 
around them. The appropriated designation, " House 
of Rescue," was therefore dropped, and the new 
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institution took its name from that belonging to the 
old rough cottage first employed, the ^^Rauhe 
Haus." ^^ I particularly recommend," says M. Wi- 
chern, " the founders of similar institutions to select 
some indefinite name, such as Rauhe Haus, the 
name by which the building had previously been 
known. ^ Orphan,' ^ vagabond,' &c., are not desira- 
ble or appropriate appellations." The child is on 
admission, at once made to understand that he is 
now to begin a new life ; his former sins will not 
be remembered against him; there is to be no 
punishment inflicted on him for former transgres- 
sions; he comes as a returning prodigal to a 
father's house. '^ A fiill forgiveness of all past 
is announced to them immediately upon crossing the 
threshold of the Rauhe Haus." The introduction 
of a number of new scholars at once into the school 
at times proved so injurious to the discipline of the 
whole, that M. Wichern regrets that they had not 
a separate probationary department, which would 
probably in many cases be a desirable addition to 
such a school, for he remarks, ^' every one does not 
submit at once to discipline. But those longer estab- 
lished generally make common cause with the masters, 
and are the most influential means of reconciling the 
new comers,'*^ The children are received at the 
request of the magistrates, not sent as a punishment, 
— at the desire of the parents, — or on flie application 
of the children themselves; but in no case are 
they retained without the permission of the parents. 
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When the character of the school was established 
by ten years' trial, even respectable parents were 
glad to obtain admission for unruly children. 
^^From May 13, 1843, to May 13, 1844," says the 
report, ^^73 cases have been announced to us, 
nearly all suitable. In a great number of these 
cases, the children were brought to us by excellent 
parents^ entreating their admission, and as much 
from the better as from the lower classes,''^ A list 
is given of these parents ; in all cases the children 
had been unruly and more or less vicious; some 
were described by the parents " as good in general, 
except an inveterate habit of lying, stealing, and the 
like y" in various instances as perfectly brutal, some 
almost demon-like, both boys and girls. Very few 
of them had come under the notice of the police. 

In order to carry out as much as possible the 
family system, the children are divided into groups 
of twelve, each independent of the rest in special 
training and instruction, assembling only on parti- 
cular occasions. The girls and boys are in separate 
houses. Each group or family is under the manage- 
ment of an assistant master or " Brother," the whole 
being under the general superintendance of M. 
Wichern, who appears to breathe his spirit into the 
entire establishment. These Brothers, at first se- 
lected and appointed especially with a view to this 
institution only, now form a society which supplies 
missionaries and teachers to various parts of Germany, 
from which they are sent here to receive a most 
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admirable preparation for future usefulness. ^^ The 
assistants of the institution," says the report, " called 
by the children Brothers, receive no salary, but in 
its stead such instruction from the superintendent 
as may enable them hereafter to take the manage- 
ment of similar institutions. They are young men 
acquainted with some manual trade or with agricul- 
ture, or able in other ways to make themselves prac- 
tically useful, and who are willing, from Christian love, 
to devote themselves to these destitute children." 

M. Wichern's guiding principle in this institu- 
tion is thus stated by him. ^^ One great cause of 
demoralization of the lowest class, is the pressure of 
shameless, self-abandoned poverty. We therefore 
establish as a principle that the way of life in our in- 
stitution shall not tend to make the children forget 
that they belong to this class of the poor ; the chil- 
dren on the other hand, shall be trained to feel that 
poverty in itself is not an evil, but depends upon the 
spirit in which it is home. According to this prin- 
ciple will be regulated the clothing, and the food, 
which must be wholesome, but as simple as possible, 
also the instruction, which will be limited to read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and singing. The children 
shall indeed learn to implore their daily bread from 
their Father in Heaven; but at the same time to 
earn it from their fellow men honestly and unre- 
piningly, in the sweat of their brow ; and the whole 
course of life and occupation will have for its aim 
to prepare them for obtaining by their own energies 

N 
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those comforts and necessaries which some procure 
with great expense from the labour of others." 

Let us now then trace M. Wichern's experience by 
extracting passages from his annual reports, occupy- 
ing a period from April, 1835, to the present time. 
We give his own simple details. 

" 1834. It has often been asked, how these boys, almost all 
accustomed to theft, behave in this respect. Every occasional 
visitor may see, that with regard to our own property we em- 
ploy no precautions, and suffer no loss. Nor have we had com- 
plaints on this point from without, though from the first I have 
daily sent out many of the children into the town, or for miles 
into the country aroimd. From the commencement, however, 
we have expressly excluded them from the kitchen. Their 
lingering propensity to theft principally takes the form of glut- 
tony, which in some is its only manifestation. Single instances, 
however, may show the prevailing spirit. Last summer, three 
boys had plucked three gooseberries in the garden ; the others 
learned it, and would not be satisfied till the three came to me 
and confessed their fault. Once, after some serious conversation, 
one, among several others, came to tell me of his having 
gathered the pease of another, and his regret for the vexation 
and disappointment which he had caused. 

" 1835. Lying, and a spirit of disorder and indecorum, are 
the dark side of the picture which we have to present, and 
often tax severely the most enduring patience. At one period, 
in consequence of repeated acts of pilfering, &c., I ordered the 
morning and evening family-worship to be for a time sus- 
pended. This produced -a powerful effect on the minds of aU. 
And after our regular services had been resumed, I learnt, for 
the first time, that dming their suspension many little associa- 
tions had been formed among the children, for reading and 
explaining the Word of God among themselves. One evening, 
as I was passing through the garden, I heard singing, and 
found seven or eight boys, who had assembled to hear one of 
their companions read the Scriptures. 
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" A party of boys planned and completed a hut similar to 
that built by D. But they discovered in the timber- work a 
piece of wood, which one of their number had abstracted" with- 
out permission from the larger building. This discovery excited 
them all against G. ; and a boy of 12 years, a favourite for his 
obliging disposition, ran eagerly to fetch an axe, with which, in 
presence of the offender, he struck so lustily on the laboriously- 
erected edifice, that the whole was soon a heap of ruins. None 
of the before delighted builders ever took any farther account 
of it 

" 1837. For a year and a half no child has run away. It has 
been again proved that for an institution which is pervaded 
by the right spirit, no wall is precisely the strongest wall, and 
thus such an institution seems enabled to spread an attracting 
influence, like a net, around it, beyond its local limits. With 
regard to the children who have left us, all are in the service of 
artizans, except one who is an errand boy. One gu'l is in ser- 
vice. Hitherto we have not had any instances of relapse into 
evil habits ; on the contrary, those who have left us persevere 
in the way of life to which they have been trained. To this 
their employers bear witness. One master having had a boy 
from the institution a year in his service, has asked for and 
engaged a second in addition." 

" The progress made by the children in their education is on 
the whole satisfactory. All the boys, except one, will soon be 
able to read fluently ; this one, 18 years old, will probably never 
do so. In winter, about 3 hours daily are given to instruction ; 
in summer about 2\. The remaining time, excepting holidays, 
and prayer-hours, are devoted to labomr. We still require a 
more advanced practical training and employment for those 
boys whose superior faculties demand further development. I 
have however always avoided merely mechanical trades. Our 
object is to call aU the powers into exercise, in combination 
with moral aims. The four assistants who have entered since 
the beginning of 1836, were previously artizans, or practical 
men in some department. 

" Some lads, on visiting their parents, and finding the house 
imswept, have taken up a broom, and performed voluntarily 

N 2 
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that to which no compulsion could force them. And when the 
parents have wished the children to remain with tliem for the 
night, the reply has been : 'That will not do ; not one of us can 
be spared, we are all wanted to help each other.' 

" Last year 11 or 12 pieces of money were taken from a grown- 
up member of the family ; suspicion could of course fall only 
upon the boys; but our search was unavailing. After more 
than six weeks, some of us heard several of the boys, in con- 
versmg together, make great use of the word eleven. I accord- 
ingly sent for these boys, without letting them know for what 
purpose, or allowing them to speak to each other. There were 
five of them. From the first, whom I spoke to in my room, 
nothing could be extracted ; and it was afterwards discovered 
that he had really not been concerned in the affair. The rest 
were called in, one by one, and all persisted that they had only 
been talking of 11 nails. All agreed in referring to an incident 
that had occurred that day to which the 1 1 nails bore reference. 
Nearly half a year afterwards it was discovered that they had 
really been speaking of the 11 pieces of money, which one of 
them had stolen ; and had been much perplexed at finding them- 
selves overheard. But, while prevented by the presence of an 
overlooker from speaking, one of them had stealthily pointed to 
his hand, then touched with one finger a nail in a bench ; the 
other three understood the sign, and all accordingly agreed in - 
one tale. 

" I have allowed certain boys, who have proved themselves 
trustworthy, and who are old enough, to take a share in super- 
intending the others, under the name of Peace-Boys. They 
have no positive authority, either to command or even to re- 
prove ; but are only to influence and remind. They are chosen 
eveiy month, in the family gatherings on Saturday evening ; 
any one who proves himself wholly unworthy, being excluded. 

" Any one acquainted with the daily outbreaks among us of 
nideness and coarseness, of obstinacy, audacity, and shameless 
lying, will easily believe that corporal chastisement is some- 
times necessary. For serious offences also, I have found special 
oversight, combined with silence, extremely effectual. A boy 
under sentence of silence may not speak to any but the grown- 
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up residents ; he is closely watched both in work and in leisure 
hours, to maintain this isolation. 'Against the incredibly 
numerous instances of destructiveness^ we have long contended 
in vain; no oversight, nor even corporal pimishment, avails to 
check them. All is however altered, since I have assigned regu- 
lar pocket-money to each boy, and deducted, from the fund so 
applied, part at least in payment of damages. All destructible 
articles seem suddenly to have acquired at least a negative worth 
for all. 

"The state of health has been satisfactory. During the 44- 
years since the foundation of the institution, we have had, 
thank God ! no death, among children or elders. The scrofu- 
lous tendency, with which most on their entrance are infested, 
remains our greatest evil. Accidents occupy the next place. 

" 1838. A change of assistants has caused much difficulty. 
The superintendent of the girls' house had left, and her place 
was not immediately supplied. The old sin quickly reappeared 
among them with a few consolatory exceptions. All our regu- 
lations, and the efforts ot three plain tradesmen's wives, selected 
one after the other to superintend them, proved unavailing. 
The utmost that could be attained was superficial decorum, 
which might have partially deceived me, had I not lived so 
entirely among the children. The girls' department was like a 
garden from which the care of the gardener has been withdrawn. 
Among other bad symptoms were the gradual cessation of the 
songs, before so frequent ; and the extinction of all interest in 
God's Word. 

" Among the boys the evil took a different form. We need 
only hint at the disorders resulting among them fi-om the irre- 
gularities of the girls. Hypocrisy and mutual accusations are 
other features of the picture, which became daily more gloomy. 
Frivolity, shamelessness, grievous ingratitude, audacious per- 
verseness, excessive laziness, strife and Ul-nature, were the more 
ordinary manifestations of the inward evil. A certain satiety 
of bodily food even, no less than of the bread of life, prevailed ; 
and we tried the experiment of enforced abstinence from both. 
The experiment succeeded to a great extent with a considerable 
number, but only temporarily. The crisis had not yet arrived. 
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Several attempts at escape, false accusations, and a series of 
offences of the most scandalous character, gradually drew 
attention to two boys as the principal authors of the mischief. 
One, 19 years old, had for three years abused our patience ; the 
other had been four years with us. Both finally made their 
escape, and fell into the hands of the police. From this time 
our community gradually recovered its moral fiealth. 

" 1843. DTU'ing the past year we have had eleven attempts 
at escape, (successful and unsuccessful.) Three of these origi- 
nating in temporary causes, are of little importance ; the othe^ 
eight were serious, planned deliberately and cunningly by 
residents of some standing, and accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances. The majority of the boys showed themselves 
very zealous in the pursuit. It has occurred that a runaway 
has voluntarily returned; but most have been traced with much 
difficulty. There have also, of course, been many instances 
of underhand disobedience and bad conduct in the course of 
the year. 

" We now turn to the brighter side ; but here the very multi- 
plicity of instances baffles our endeavour to give a just notion 
of our progress. On the whole, the spirit of obedience, gratitude, 
industry, reverence for God's Word, and religious ordinances, 
the spirit of love and truth, reign funong our children ; so that 
any one dwelling among them must be happy, notwithstanding 
occasional temporary disturbances, from which no society can 
be exempt. 

'' I instance first the renetved love of the children to their 
])arents and relations. This is almost always the result of 
their residence here ; and none can fully appreciate the change, 
without being aware of the dreadful estrangement, or ill-treat- 
ment on one side or both, which before existed. Money has 
more than once been offered me by parents, as the price of 
their children's amendment. 

" , a girl, who had formerly attacked her mother's life, now 

sits in tears a whole afternoon, if disappointed of a visit from 
her. When asked the cause, she replied that when she lived 
with her mother she did not love her, and often wished to leave 
her ; but that she now loves her infinitely. And her actions 
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prove that love and fidelity, not only to her mother, but to all, 
have become part of her being. We sometimes overhear 
(without listening^ which is wholly forbidden here,) two children 
talking together of their love for parents and brethren, a feel- 
ing before unknown to them. When the ' Brothers' visit 
the parents on Simday, they are frequently shown letters 
received by them from tifcie children, often most expressive of 
renewed filial love. One young boy had wholly estranged the 
affection of his parents by his excesses ; when he one afternoon 
went from us to visit them, they wholly ignored his presence, 
not recognising him by even an angry word. Yet at length 
a letter from him rejoiced them with the conviction of his 
amendment: the means remained a riddle to them. These 
people were in comparatively easy circumstances. Another 
mother, excellent but poor, had wholly despaired for her son ; 
now this boy is often accessible to no other influence than that 
exercised on him by the mention of his mother, and after a 
visit from him she repeated his words, addressed to her : ' How 
glad I am to have gone to the Rauhe Haus; now if my mother 
should die, I should not be the cause of it, as I should have 
been before when I gave her so much trouble.' A gay powerful 
lad returned weeping from a visit to his parents. His brother 
had run away from home. When he described his mother's 
grief, he wept still more violently; but in relating how his 
father had bade her not trouble herself so much about the lad, 
his heart seemed ready to break. All night he could not sleep, 
and next morning insisted on starting off to Hamburg in 
search of his brother. And this boy when he came to us three 
years ago, had nearly destroyed his mother by twenty attempts 
at running away. 

*' We might go on to speak of those already long dismissed, 
who have commended their brothers to us, or have supported 
their families by their own laboiu:. 

" We frequently allow the children to go home ; last year nearly 
fifty have sometimes visited^their parents on the same afternoon. 
At certain hours, 7, 7^, or 8, all return punctually, and never 
but once has any real evil arisen. 

" The mutual influence of the children on each other is 
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wonderful. For instance : A very wild intractable boy, of 
considerable age, entered, after his noviciate, one of the families. 
A certain gentleness and susceptibility to aflPection occasionally 
gleamed through his rude nature. He seemed to suit none of 
the boys in that house ; but another boy, far less developed in 
all respects, attached himself to him. The intercourse was 
undisguised, and gave cause for both hope and fear. The 
younger seemed bound to the elder by some instinct, till his 
milder nature, without intention on his own part, seems to 
have leavened the whole character of the other. 

" We have little difficulty in disposing of our dismissed pupils ; 
on the contrary, it is impossible for us to comply with all the 
applications from master artizans in Hamburg and its envi- 
rons, and even more remote districts. At Easter, 1845, 33 
such applications were made, and several who had before had 
apprentices fi'om us. 

'• Our surveillance of those who have left us is in no respect 
altered. It is no police superintendance, but a paternal over- 
sight, exercised by the writer of this report, in co-operation 
with the resident brothers. If necessary we visit the appren- 
tices at their masters' houses weekly, but in the ordinary way 
only once a fortnight ; and every fortnight I assemble them on 
Sunday afternoon or evening, in summer at the Institution, in 
winter in the town. When on Good Friday 70 of us celebrated 
the Lord's supper, there were among the number all our appren- 
ticed pupils but one, who was hindered by no fault of his own. 
It is not to be expected that among so many youug people no 
disorders should arise ; but a whole month frequently passes 
without any complaints of the apprentices; and when such do 
occur, they are mostly of such faults as are common an^ong all 
apprentices ; there are individuals, however, of whom no com- 
plaint has ever been heard. Our correspondence, were its 
publication allowable, would be the strongest proof that our 
labour has not been lost." 

The daily routine of tlie families is Aus given in 
the Report for 1843-4. 

" The best houses (unfortunately only three) have the rooms 
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on the ground floor. Each contains a dwelling-room, with 
tables, benches, and chests ; and a sleeping room adjoining for 
the 12 children. The ' brother ' or * sister' shares both rooms 
with them. These three houses have an adjoining kitchen, 
with apparatus for washing, shoe-cleaning, &c. ' All the furni- 
ture is home-made. Before the house is a play-ground, more 
or less shaded. Round the play-ground lie the flower beds of 
the twelve inmates and of the * brothers;' adjoining is a well- 
kept kitchen-garden. Such vegetables as are raised by the 
children's own labour afibrd the family certain extra delicacies 
for the table, instead of being merely converted, like the rest, 
into common soup. 

'* At half-past four in summer, five in winter, the tower bell 
rings, and the whole family rises. The brother or sister pro- 
nounces a short morning prayer ; the beds are made, and all 
wash and dress. In summer all the boys go to bathe in the' 
pond. The rooms are then arranged, the shoes cleaned, &c. 
Those who have time sit down to study, or work in the kitchen 
garden. The brother regulates all. At six the bell again 
rings, and the family accompany the brother, their bibles under 
their arm, to the prayer hall, where the whole number ai*e 
assembled to family devotion. After about an hour the several 
famOies return to breakfast in their own dwellings. Then the 
family is dispersed among the various workshops till twelve 
(An hour's instruction, however, generally precedes these 
labours.) At twelve the family reassemble, with the brother. 
One of them, appointed to that office, has already prepai*ed the 
table ; two others fetch from the * mother-house ' the food pre- 
pared in the general kitchen, the brother pronounces a short 
prayer at the commencement and conclusion, and all eat their 
meal amid familiar conversation ; each having his own plate. 
Then follows a free interval, in which they play, cultivate their 
flower-beds, read, &c. The * table waiters ' for the day wash 
the dishes and arrange the room. An hour from the commence 
ment of the meal the bell rings for work. At half-past four 
each family reassembles for the evening repast. From five to 
seven, work and instmction, not in the private dwelling. From 
seven to eight, leism-e time, each family circle reassembling ; 

. N 3 
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at eight, the general family deyotion ; and at a quarter to nine, 
having supped, each family withdraws to its dwelling, and 
shortly after, to hed. The hrother sleeps in the midst of his 
family, hut goes later to bed. Every Saturday two or three 
children of each family scour the house thoroughly ; and from 
five to six in the evening, the whole family unite to put their 
play-groimd and kitchen-garden in order." 

The weekly conferences and the peculiar occupa- 
tions of the Sundays and holidays must not be 
omitted. They are recorded in the reports for 1845 
and 1846. 

"From six to seven on Saturday evening each family holds 
a ' weekly discourse ;* that is, a * weekly text * is selected at 
tliis hour by the family ; and the following Saturday the bro- 
ther makes this the ground of an address to the children on the 
domestic occurrences of the past week. Each member is now 
instructed, by a * table of occupations,' what employment is 
allotted to him for the following week ; and all those who have 
had charge of the domestic affairs during that just past, are 
required to deliver back their various utensils, in good order, to 
the presiding brother. 

" The weekly conferences are as follows : Each brother 
writes, in the course of the week, a joiunal, in which he notes 
everything worthy of remark respecting his children. These 
papers are delivered to the superior, for careful perusal ; and 
these furnish materials for the conference, at which all the 
brothers, without exception, are present. 

" On Sunday none but indispensable work is done. Clean 
linen and best clothes are put on. The families take it by 
turns to go early in the morning, with gardening implements, 
to the 'Rauhe Haus grave' in the chui'chyard, where three 
iumates have reposed for nearly eleven years. The grave is 
marked by a tall oaken cross, with the words : ' Christ is my 
life.' The children put the sppt in order, weed the flower-bed 
round the cross, and sometimes hang up a garland. In the 
afternoon, after the short semce, all the families go for a walk, 
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greeting kindly many whom they meet. A few children are 
visited by their parents, others go to visit them. 

" Many festivals are celebrated. At Advent, the children 
have each their own poor allotted to them ; these they visit, 
with gifts purchased from their savings, or made by themselves. 
The birthdays of the ' father ' and the * brothers' are generally 
discovered, however carefully concealed, and gifts are prepared 
with all possible secrecy in play-hours. One of themselves, on 
his birthday, is often awakened by the song and greetings of 
his comrades ; and when the family is gathered at table, he has 
generally a gift from each. One boy, on such an occasion, re- 
mained so melancholy as to cause questions ; it was found that 
on that veiy day twelve months he had tried to escape. Nine 
days before the present birthday, he had vainly endeavoured 
to dissuade a new comer from doing the like. 

** Every superintendent of a family is confined to his own 
circle, in which he is in like manner free from the interference 
of others; while the neighbourly intercom'se of the various 
families is also a peculiar and valuable feature." 

I 
Since the foundation of the Institution in 1833, 

207 children, 157 boys and 50 girls, have been re- 
ceived into it : 

"117 have left us ; the condition of these is as follows : 

^ Now under the exclusive care of their parents . 21 

Emigrated 

SaUors 

Day-labourers 8 

Agricultural labourers, gardeners, &c. . . . 5 

At various trades 48 

Student 1 

Female servants 13 

Dead 6 

117." 
Of all of these only five can be deemed failures. 
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three males and one female having been imprisoned, 
one female having become a vagrant. 

Such are the results of nearly twenty years of 
patient labour ; labour made sweet by the conscious- 
ness that it was God's work which was being carried 
on. The spirit which animated it is manifested in 
the following address of its founder on one of their 
anniversaries. 

" For the Anniversary of the Swiss House, July 20, 1834. 

"Yearly, on the 20th July, the Rauhe Haus, with all therein 
small and great, remembers how on this day, in the year 1834, 
our dear Swiss House was consecrated to the Saviour, as the 
good Shepherd; on a Sunday noon, in such bright sunshine 
that only God's love could shine more brightly. 

" But since God has blessed us with rich and manifold bless- 
ings through the erection of this house, and since besides this 
house was the first which the hands of our dear boys aided, 
strongly and strenuously, to build, for themselves and their 
succeeding brothers, we will relate among ourselves the history ^ 
of this house; how it originated, when it was begun") and, 
how it was finally completed, to God's honour, his creatures* 
joy, his children's blessing. 

** Therefore we thus relate : 

" We know of the 12th Sept. 1833, in *what spirit and with 
what aim the Rauhe Haus was founded, and how it was oc(Si- 
pied by twelve boys to the end of that year. These twelve boys 
were our WilUam, Charles, Christian, David I., Edward, John, 
Coraelius, Nicholas, George I., Thomas, Augustus, Frederick ; 
all of honourable memoiy among us ; who have adorned the 
Rauhe Haus with many a permanent memorial of their joint 
industry, not to be forgotten. We will name in this place only 
one; — the removal of the wall, which once surrounded our 
garden on the west and south. The labour was completed on 
25th Jan. 1834. They designed to show thereby to all future 
comrades and friends for ever, that the Rauhe Haus is a house 
of free love, which sufi^Brs no walls, no bolts; because the love 
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of Christ binds more strongly than either walls or bolts. At 
times even till late in the night, by lamplight, these boys spared 
not the sweat of their brow, to accomplish this first united 
labour, till house and garden lay clear to all eyes ; a sign at 
the same time that our work is not done in a comer, but pub- 
licly before the eyes of men, as before God. 

" Then came the month of February, and with it the first life 
of spring in the year 1834. Many blessed and sanctifying days 
had the Father in heaven already bestowed on his poor family 
in the Rauhe Haus, to his praise be it said, hope glanced with 
longing towards our native city, asking whether the faithful 
God would make it possible that yet other dear children, in our 
house, should learn to approach Him through His Son. Pa- 
rents and Iriends of children in need of help and rescue, 
knocked at our door, till then scarcely opened but to inmates, 
and begged for the reception of the children whom they loved. 

•' What we even then would willingly have done, we could not ; 
for we bad no roof to shelter more than the first twelve. But 
lo ! Love soon found the means ; we need but to believe in 
her, and she bestows herself with all her treasures. So the 
unexpected question could be put to the twelve, whether they 
would willingly help to build a new house for themselves, and 
would give up the old to new comrades, twelve boys. What 
could he more agreeable to the Rauhe Haus' boys than this ? 
and all had already taken up their tools for the new work, when, 
on the 24th Februaiy of that year, the worthy master, Lange, 
made his appearance, with yard-measui*e and square, to measure 
out the site of the future ' Swiss House.' 

" He measured the ground according to its present measure- 
ment, namely, 48 feet by 24, to the west of the old Rauhe 
Haus ; the front of the new building looking to the south. 

" With great energy, the ground was dug out by the twelve 
young labourers, before Thursday, the 11th March; and on 
that day, at one o'clock, amid praises and thanksgivings, 
prayers and supplications, the foundation-stone was laid, at the 
south-western corner, by the treble hammer stroke of Mr. S. S., 
of happy memory ; whom may God bless for all his love to 
oui' house ! Now with diligence and joy went on the build- 
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ing from below, under the hands of small and great; while 
from above, the true Architect in heaven built and blessed ; 
nor were His praises wanting ; from the summit of the build- 
ing and scaffolding echoed far around the lovely songs of 
those who here saw from day to day a new hut for their own 
future dwelling arise beneath the labour of their own hands. 

" It was on the 16th April, 1834, that the carpenter resolved 
to erect the gable ; the day passed in the severe labour ; already 
the sun was sinking to night in the west, beyond Hamburg, 
when at length the work was completed. In the Motlier-house, 
we had already twined with ribbons the gay garlands of honour ; 
with song and jubilee the band of builders conducted him to 
the scaffolding ; and quickly he gained the giddy height, sur- 
rounded by worthy associates of the carpentring craft, after 
artisan fashion. Meanwhile, on the firm ear^h below, the 
household, and some friends of the neighbourhood, had grouped 
themselves, looking up to the orator; who, unpractised in 
oratory, imfortunately began at the end, what we wished to 
hear from the beginning. He was Rotschinger, the wood- 
polisher. He imcovered his head, and delivered a poetic address ; 
scanning at one view the beautiful distance of meadows and 
fields, houses and gardens, the Elbe and the Bill, Hamburg's 
houses and towers. 

*' We thanked the carpenter for his address; for he had spoken 
truly ; the Lord ha<f already begun to carry out the blessing, 
and has more than once shown that He pronounced to this 
blessing a true amen. 

" Without mischance or danger, the work now proceeded to 
its completion. 

" Meanwhile we were seeking some friend of the Lord and of 
His children, who would be ready to gather round himself, in 
the new Swiss House, the first family, emigrating for * the old 
house,' like a swarm of bees. And before the completion of 
the building, a young man wandered hither to us from Switzer- 
land, impelled by love of the Lord ; and on the 26th June, led 
by the Lord, he crossed oinr threshold for the first time. It 
was Joseph Baumgartner, whom few of our present inmates 
know personally, but whose remembrance we bless in love. 
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On the 2nd July, Bickmeyer followed him. Both aided in 
giving the finishing strokes to the work of adorning and deck- 
ing the house for the BOth July ; hecause on that day we wished 
to consecrate to the Saviour this, the first of our children's 
houses, and to obtain His blessing on it. And the remem- 
brance of that day we to-day especially renew. 

" It was on a Sunday noon, on a summer's day, which the 
love of God had adorned with all the pomp and glory of His 
light. What we could, we also did, for our dew Swiss House. 
The upper story was furnished with twelve clean beds for the 
twelve futiu*e inmates. Within and without the new house was 
richly and ingeniously adorned with flowers and garlands. By 
about one o'clock, a large number of friends of our house had 
assembled ; they were for the most part those whose love had 
helped us to build the house. For the first time sounded our 
organ, a former rich gift from a benefactor already named, and 
invited by its tones the voices of the assemblage. 

" A few words from the Father of the Family explained to the 
assembled friends the design of the festival ; then I turned to 
you, or rather to the first twelve of our children, who were 
gathered around us. I still remember well the words in which 
I tlien addressed you, from the greatest to the least, from David 
to Christian, and I think that you all will willingly recall with 
me a portion of what was then spoken : 

" ' That you may be helped — ^for this are you all assembled 
around us ; and that you will let yourselves be helped, you have 
often promised me with your whole heart. See, now, what has 
come to pass, and think of these benefits from the Lord, that 
you may become and remain truly His. Oh, that the Spirit of 
God might come over you, that you would allow yourselves to 
be subdued by this love of God ! How large a portion has 
been bestowed on you, your heai'ts declare ; that you feel it, 
your tears bear witness ; but how often you forget it, how often 
you look backwards, instead of forwai^ds to the goal towards 
which we strive. My dear, beloved children, does your past 
way of life in this place bear witness of thisj or not ? However 
that may be — a new house, a new heart ! New benefits, new 
thanks ! New love from God, new giving up of the heart to 
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Him who gives us all ! Shall not this he our vow to-day ? 
Dear children, you vow it to-day before the eyes of many wit- 
nesses : of those who have helped us to build the house — ^from 
whom you imploringly hope that they will continue to be 
mindful of our poverty, and will freely show compassion, that 
you may want for nothing. You know not how to thank men, 
but I hope— Ihe Lord, who provides for you such benefits from 
Christian hands — Him you can thank! What better way to 
do so, than to consecrate yourselves, albeit in great weakness, 
to your Lord and Saviour, to serve Him in godly fear and filial 
love all your life long? Begin this to-day afresh; and then 
we and our friends here present, your benefactors, will devote 
to God the Swiss House, as we name it ; committing it in His 
name to all the protection and guardianship of His paternal 
love,' &c., &c. 

** In heartfelt love, and with uncovered heads, the members of 
the household now extended to each other the hand of brother- 
hood, and consecrated themselves, with the new house, to the 
good Shepherd as his abiding inheritance. We then besought 
Him, to deign to enter the hut, as guardian and defence ; to 
dwell therein as the lord and owner; to supply us therein per- 
petually with bodily and spuitual bread: to awaken therein 
the longing for that far better and eternal abode of peace, which 
He in yonder fatherland prepares for each one who loves His 
appearing and patiently expects His salvation. 

" The spirit of true joy and religious confidence filled all who 
were there assembled ; in the name of all the beloved pastor of 
the parish spoke, to direct us once more to Him, who, as the 
once crucified, now glorified Saviour, had prepared for us this 
festival. The old became young with the children, the children 
gr:ive with the old ; and all wandered yet again through the 
beautiful light rooms, in which nothing but simplicity and 
sufficiency was to be seen, which make rich that poverty which 
has found its wealth in Christ. 

*' Among those present was an old lady of 80, a widow, an 
Anna, who, before this, had often entered with benedictions 
the circle of you children ; a handmaid of the Lord, and who 
loved me also till her end, with a mother's love. Her heart 
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was actually broken for joy ; overcome by the witnessed fulfil- 
ment of her blessing, she was compelled, without seeing more, 
to hasten home in her carriage. Exhausted, she sought repose, 
sought it four weeks; then found it in the bosom of the God 
whom she had served, rather silently than loudly ; in the home 
of peace, of which the consecrated Swiss House had been to 
us an image. Her memory still remains to us in the bene- 
diction, her likeness you see to-day in oinr house with your 
own eyes. 

" The twelve above mentioned who, on the 21st July, took the 
Swiss House for their abode, and slept there, for the first time, 
on the 22nd of July vacated the old house, and so it became 
possible to assemble the second family. These boys were 
received from the 31st July to the 15th October, 1834., 

" The sweetest, richest experience of God's gi*ace were our 
portion ; and we experienced, for instance, on the first Sunday, 
that the Lord had remained in the house in blessing. All 
minds opened to His Spirit and His love, and perhaps in those 
very days He sowed a seed which — God grant it ! — will bring 
forth abiding fruit to everlasting life. But seldom are such 
days of perceptible blessing vouchsafed to us. Pray, ye of the 
Swiss House ; seek, knock, that you may again find, and hold 
fast, love and life. 

" To-day, on the anniversary of the Swiss House Dedication, 
all those of the first family of the Swiss House, who then so- 
lemnized it with us, have already returned to common life, and 
are earning their bread as carpenters, tailors, husbandmen, 
artizans, smiths, sailors, shoemakers, sailmakers, gardeners, 
&c. Our dear friend, Johann Baumgartner, who assembled 
here the first boy-family, has already removed to a distance ; 
there, afar off, by his own hearth, to provide for other children 
home and salvation. 

" Upon all these members of the household has God's grace 
been variously manifested in the Swiss House. May the gra- 
cious God still remain with them ! And with them may He 
bless anew the house, which we to-day adorn to do Him 
honour; which to-day we consecrate anew to Him, that in 
and with it we may remain confided to His mercy and grace." 
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We have hitherto considered the reformatory 
action on juvenile delinquents as carried out in in- 
stitutions especially adapted to the object; in these 
great part of the efficacy of the system must be 
attributed to the entire separation of the youth from 
his bad associates, and placing him in a healthy 
moral atmosphere, where all his good feelings were 
called forth and strengthened. It must be evident 
to all who have thoughtfully considered the princi- 
ples from which resulted such satisfactory effects, 
that in all the cases of reformation, it was not the 
excellence of the plans, or the adaptation of the 
arrangements to the proposed objects, which pro- 
duced the change in the whole character, valuable 
as these were as aids ; it was the action of soul 
upon soul. In every such institution there has been 
a guiding and pervading spirit of Christian love 
working for the redemption of an immortal soul, 
using every means that imtiring zeal and wisdom 
could suggest ; in all there has been the endeavour 
to restore the lost to the healing influences of domes- 
tic affection ; to make him feel that he is still a 
member of the human family ; the wild and reckless 
have been roused to work with their teachers for their 
reformation, and to live under a constant sense of 
* His presence who was formerly to them an ^^ un- 
known God." 

A development of these principles, far more strik- 
ing, because the experiment was made under less 
advantageous circumstances, will be found in the 
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following account of the reformation of some young 
London thieves. For obvious reasons the names of 
those concerned are not given, but the accuracy of 
all the facts may be folly relied on, and are derived 
from personal communication with those concerned. 
The experiment commenced in connection with a 
London Ragged School, but was afterwards con- 
ducted solely by an individual who was the moving 
spirit of the whole. 

" On the 4th of December, 1848, 15 young men and lads 
appeared in the B — Street Ragged School before several of the 
Committee. The Industrial School had commenced with three lads 
on the 17th of Apiil in that year, and had gradually increased. 
Their ages were as follows:— A. 25, B. 20, C. 19, D. 20, E. 18, 
F. 18, G. 19, H. 17, K. 16, L. 16, M. 16, N. 14, 0. 12, P. 12, 
Q. 14. Most of these lads were the vilest of the vile, not only 
in thieving, but in extreme cruelty, and possibly some of them 
not free from blood. They were well known to the police, to 
whom it appeared a perfectly hopeless thing to attempt the 
reformation of such hardened young villains. The School was 
now to some extent organized, and in what way is thus de- 
scribed by their teacher and friend. 

" On the 7th of Nov. previously, the class met at the master's 
house, when the following scene took place. The master after 
giving them a brief sketch of his own life, told them all, very 
seriously and solemnly, that having had some proof of their 
hcHiesty and fidelity during the short time he had known them, 
let the world say what it might he would give them a character, 
that he would defend that character so long as they deserved it. 
He then told them it was impossible to be happy or at peace with 
themselves so long as they violated the laws of their own phy- 
sical natiu-es; eating and drinking, working and sleeping, &c., 
must be subordinate to reason; he showed them the natui'e of the 
moral law, their obligations to each other; and then concluded 
by showing them the mercy of God, the beauty of holiness. 
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He then encouraged these young men to speak freely what they 
felt and thought on the subject he brought before them. 

** A. was the first to rise and speak. He said he was truly 
grateful that he was where he was that night. At the age of 17 
he said he found himself in possession of ^1700 ; father and 
mother dead ; he was then living in the public house where 
he was brought up. This money he spent in seven months ; 
then borrowed as much as he could of his sister ; robbed every 
one he could during 18 months ; was at last detected in robbing 
a pawnbroker of property to a large amount; was convicted 
and transported to Gibraltar for 10 years. He said he was now 
determined to lead an honest life, although he had met his old 
companions, and *knowed' of a plant that night of ^650; 
' but,* added he, * my lads, we can't lay down happy at nights, 
— you know it as well as I do, when we go on so. Let us all 
like one stick together, and do the thing that is right.* 

" K. then got up. — * I mean to have my Christmas dinner 
at home this year. I have had it in prison these last three years. 
And liere is a little stone which me and Jack picked up out- 
side the prison walls when we thought how often we had been 
inside ; and we made up our minds that when we was going to 
do wrong, we would look at the little stone, and remember what 
we said outside the prison wall. I have broken into many 
houses, and gone all over them at the dead of night, and have 
taken things off the bed where they have been asleep.* * Suppose 
they had woke,' said the master. ' It would have been best for 
tliem to have kept quiet ; they would not have been the first we 
had settled with the neddy, (life preserver.) I mean to leave 
it off.' 

" ¥. — * I have been one of the luckiest thieves in London. 
I have been tiu-ned up, (let off,) 16 times at the police station, 
and up at the office together. J was giiilty every time.' 

" M. — 'Two miles from this place all round, I don't think 
I could stand on any spot, and be out of sight of places I have 
robbed. If the houses could speak, one or two or more would 
say, " you have robbed me." Sometimes I am afraid the school 
will be shut up.' 

'* After this very interesting meeting and candid expression, 
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they commenced making rules to regulate themselves. They 
formed themselves into a little world ; they had their meeting 
every week, their secretary to take minutes as a chairman. 
Every rule was well weighed and explained, and all had a 
voice and a hand in it. Among the rules were such as 
these: so much work, so much victuals, and at such a 
time. Fines accordingly. One slice on all the meals stopt, 
as the circumstances might be. Smoking, swearing, neglect of 
the Ragged School, being dirty after 9 o'clock on the Sunday 
morning, fineable. The first blow that was struck, the whole 
school combined, and bundled the offender out, neck and crop, 
without judge or jury, and allowed him to be readmitted only 
on condition that the master and a majority of the boys were 
in his favour. Such was the beginning of the class." 

It is too much to go through the journals from 

that time to the present, which is nearly three years, 

but let us see where they aU are, and what they are 

doing now. 

"A. is now living with a gentleman as servant, and has been 
nearly two years there with the greatest credit to himself, and 
the school he belongs to ; is a teacher in the school, and is every- 
thing we could wish. 

*• B. is getting his living by wood-chopping, and this day (May 
11, 1851) we have an excellent character of him from his land- 
lady for honesty and industry. (This young man had been in 
prison 14 times, at the station house 30, and admitted he was 
cot detected once in 20 times.) 

" C. is in America. 

"D. is now with a first-rate bootmaker, who would not part 
with him on any account. He was honest, but very destitute 
when we took him, and is lame in the hip. He is a teacher in 
the Eagged School. 

"E. is in Indiana with a friend of ours, where all our lads 
have been sent to. He has written a remarkably encouraging 
letter. Always passed for an honest lad. 

" F. is at work with me at shoemaking, and is very industrious, 
steady, and clever at the business. 
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** G. is in America. 

"H. is with his brother, B., at wood-chopping. He caused 
the death of a policeman, who died from the blows he received 
within one month; he has been heard to say, that nothing 
would give him so sharp an appetite as to cut twelve policemen 
through every morning. 

" K. is a soldier. We have received a letter from him express- 
ing his gratitude, and saying he likes soldiering very well. 
This is the only lad out of the 15 that has given the policeman the 
least trouble. He was in prison one month, and the same hour 
he came out he enlisted ; sent for the teacher, and expressed 
sorrow for bringing a reproach upon the school, bought a bible 
for 6d. out of the Is. they gave him for enlisting, and expressed 
a determination to make the sacred volume his companion, and 
to be guided by its precepts. 

"L., a poor but honest lad. He went from the school to a 
place, and we believe he is now in Windsor. 

" M. is at work shoemaking with me, a real specimen of a 
reformed thief. This lad's father and mother never meet the 
benefactors of this school, without shedding tears of gratitude. 

" N. is at work, hair-picking in the school. 

" 0. is at work, shoemaking, doing well. From his childhood 
he was taught to beg, he was not a thief. 

"P. at work, hair-picking in the school. He is very poor, but 
honest. 

" Q. — This lad was brought by his mother to our school, recom- 
mended to our notice by a magistrate as an incorrigible thief. 
We returned him to his parents in a few months, thoroughly 
convinced of his wickedness, and so far restored." 

A friend wlio was anxious to learn from the teacher 

himself some particulars respecting the reformation 

of these boys, gives . the following account of two 

visits paid to him : 

" I was desirous of ascertaining the kind of action adopted by 
Mr. E., especially in reference to the two boys, K. and M., who 
were then living withhim, and who had been before very desperate 
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characters. They had come to the Evening School, where their 
conduct had heen so bad that at the desire of the whole school 
they were dismissed. * But I could not dismiss them from my 
mind,' said Mr. E., * and I determined to watch for an oppor- 
tunity of influencing them when alone ; I soon after met them, 
and requested them to come into my own room to talk with 
me. I made them feel that I was their friend ; I put before 
them the wretchedness of their present mode of life, and its 
inevitable consequences ; I told them that I was willing to help 
them, if they truly desired to change their mode of life. They were 
touched, and evidently wished to begin anew. * Then my lads,' I 
said, * if you do really desire to lead a better life, let us ask God's 
blessing on it.* They knelt down with me, and I poured out 
my soul in prayer for them. I knew that these poor lads un- 
derstood not what prayer was, that they could not pray for them, 
selves, — but they did well comprehend that I was imploring 
Divine aid for them, and their kneeling with me showed that 
they desired a blessing. From that moment I may date the 
commencement of a change of heart in them.' M. has con- 
tinued working with Mr. E. ever since. F. was sent by the 
help of an emigration society to New York, but found himself 
too imperfect a workman to succeed, worked his way home, 
and returned to Mr. E., with whom he desires, he says, always 
to remain. I saw Mr. E. with his lads at work ; they all were 
earnestly and diligently striving to do their best. I felt de- 
sirous of learning how far the change was real which I beheld, 
and how it had been efiected, and asked M. alone with Mr. E. 
to give me some particulars of his past life. He had been 
neglected by his parents, and often lived for months away from 
them, subsisting by predatory habits. The first time he was in 
prison, he came out feeling more hardened and daring. Again 
and again he was taken up, but this did not check him; on one 
occasion he was ofiered permission to go on his release to Red 
Hill, but declined, not wishing the restraint. Once when in 
Newgate he was for nine days out of a month in separate con- 
finement, in the dark hole, as three distinct punishments for in- 
subordination and riotous noise, and he became at last perfectly 
reckless ; though he was so much brought down by this treat- 
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ment that he came out nearly hlinded by the darkness, yet he 
was soon in prison again. ' But did not you feel,' I said, * all this 
time that you were doing wrong? Had you no stings of con- 
science ?' * No, I had not any feeling that I was doing wrong, 
and I am sure that the other young thieves do not know it.' 
' But siu-ely you knew that you were breaking God's command- 
ments?' 'I did not know that there was a God.' * Yet surely when 
you were in prison you were taught better.* ' Once the Chap- 
lain made me very imhappy by what he said to me, but I forgot 
it as soon as I came out of prison.' * The boys in our school 
never steal anything in the room or from tlie teachers, though 
many of them are tliieves ; — the policeman told me that showed 
they knew how wrong it was to steal, do you think so ?' * I am 
sure, they do not know ; I never took anything from any one 
who was kind to me ; if any one did me good I would always 
do them three times as much.' 'You say that you were not 
made better by being sent to prison, do you not think that if 
thieves were sent to Ked Hill, they might be reformed?' * Per- 
haps so, if they taught them a trade, and were kind to them, 
but not so well as by being with Mr. E. I wish that all the 
young thieves could be with him !' * Do you ever feel inclined 
to steal now?', He looked at me earnestly and said, * I could not 
do so ;' and when I asked him whether he now believed that 
there is a God, he uttered a few words of solemn feeling which 
showed how heartfelt was his conviction. As I looked at this 
fine independent youth, living in obedience to the laws of God 
and man, I shuddered at the thought of what society would have 
done for him, had not a true heart been moved to rescue him. 
He told Mr. E. after I left, that he saw * I was one of the right 
sort, and he thought he should like to tell me the right way, 
and the only way to refonn thieves ;' I do not therefore feel 
that I am betraying confidence in repeating his experience, 
though no words of mine can convey the impression which 
he made on me of warm gratitude to his benefactor, and 
earnest purpose to walk in the right way." 

There surely could hardly be a greater transfor- 
mation of the whole moral being than that which 
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has here actually taken place ; it is a change from 
living without God in the world, to a continual sense 
of His presence, and an habitual submission to His 
laws, — ^from an outer darkness almost incredible in a 
Christian land, to marvellous light ; here indeed the 
Ethiopian would seem to have changed his skin, and 
the leopard his spots. By what means this complete 
alteration in the condition of the whole being has 
been effected may best be gathered from the words 
of the master himself in a letter to a friend. 

" To God be all the gloiy for what has been and is being 
done for and in those lads. But at the same time I see that 
Jehovah has delegated to, or. I might say, lent to man a power 
that shall suspend, reverse, or alter the present state of man, 
according to his own faith. I know a man whose looks, and 
words, and actions, would win the heart of any boy in a few 
hours ; this man's will immediately becomes this boy's law, and 
any violation of this man's law, (which is mercy and truth met 
together, mercy being the first and highest principle,) is pun- 
ished immediately, by an alteration in the looks and words that 
first made the impression ; — the warning, gentle or harsh as the 
case might be, — loss of privilege or favour, is quite suflBcient. 
Such treatment makes the subjects the image of their head. 
Having thus gained an influence over them, he places them in 
a free and independent relation to himself, in which they cannot 
but feel that the obligation is greatly on their side. He em- 
ploys workmen of talent to instruct them, and pays them 
according to the quantity of work done, retaining a fair pro- 
portion for their board, and laying by a third of the remainder 
for their future necessities. If by transgressions of God's 
moral law they incapacitate themselves from working, he is the 
loser; they know it, and feel it painfully. . . . Boys like 
mine, who have been notorious for thieving, gambling, fight- 
ing, swearing, lying, sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, idleness, 
&c., would not upon my open system be above falling into 

o 
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some temptation. But my shield and defence is / try their 
wiUf then we work upon their passions and affections, and 
you may always know how far they are affected by a cer- 
tain sort of confession of past sins; the way I test their 
sincerity is by the degree of their spontaneous sacrifices to 
serve me, and their own acts of self denial. My lads have 
often upbraided me by saying, * Why did not you tell me it was 
wrong? you should make us do it, we will do what you tell us.' 
I have always been able to tell when they have done wrong ; 
they look unhappy, they cannot restxmtil I know it." He lets 
their past sins be forgotten, unless their own conduct brings 
them to remembrance. ** I make the very most I can of my 
losses," he writes, " when they are connected with any deviation 
from the path of rectitude ; then, I refer them to the promises 
they made to do all they could to please me, and I bring to 
remembrance their former sins, which were buried, but now 
tliey all rise up against them to sink them lower than ever, so 
that it would have been far better never to have known the way 
of righteousness than to have so departed from it." Eeligion 
with him is a daily influence. " The good man's Sabbath 
is every day; we never eat Aor drink without asking for 
a sanctifying blessing. I know of only one case of any of 
my lads being the worse for liquor ; the temptation was very 
peculiar, and that has served as a beacon for him and the rest. 
The influence of these lads and their example is felt for good 
wherever they go." ["My lads," he says, "would often be 
glad if I pimished them for their faults, they would then feel 
that they were quits with me, but now they feel that they cannot 
get rid of their obligation to me. They ai-e bound to me by 
no indentures, they are under a stronger bond."] 

This teacher has here possessed a great advantage 
in passing his daily life with the objects of his care ; 
having gained their love and confidence they insen- 
sibly imbibe his spirit, and they are drawn to that 
religion which produces in him fruits which they 
can see and appreciate, for he strives to make even 
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the simplest action an offering of love. " I never 
forget," lie says, ^^ that our Saviour at one time 
stilled the storm, and at another washed His disci- 
ples' feet, and therefore whilst I teach these boys my 
trade and their duty, I am generally first up in the 
morning to prepare their breakfast for them." 

All cannot, from their circumstances in life or 
natural character, acquire such ascendency over the 
minds of others, or, if acquired, so carry out a plan 
of industrial training as this teacher ; yet all, if their 
own hearts are full of a holy and loving spirit, may 
find some means of bearing this spirit to the hearts 
of others. By such infiuence only can the gospel 
be brought to shed its regenerating influence on the 
lost and forsaken. 



oS 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT. 

We now proceed to consider on what principles we 
should found a mode of treatment, which may bring 
into a sound and healthy state the morally diseased 
children whose condition we have been considering. 
We have seen these young delinquents exhibiting, 
in almost every respect, qualities the very reverse of 
those which we should desire to see in childhood ; — 
we have beheld them independent, self-reliant, ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of evil, but not of good, — 
devoid of reverence for God or man, — ^utterly desti- 
tute of any sound guiding principle of action, and of 
all the commandments obeying probably only that 
one which was also written on their own hearts, obe- 
dience to parents, a commandment which in their case 
led them, while honouring their parents, to dishonour 
their Maker. We have perceived that this, their 
dangerous condition, was the almost inevitable con- 
sequence of the circumstances in which they had 
grown up from their earliest childhood, and most 
frequently of the culpable neglect or direct crimi- 
nality of their parents ; yet we have discerned, even 
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in the worst, traces of powers which, under a favour- 
able development, might render them useful mem- 
bers of society, occasional indications of the working 
of the divine spirit within them, and at any rate a 
susceptibility of good impressions and of kind treat- 
ment which promise an abundant recompense of all 
wise endeavours made in their behalf. Such endea- 
vours have been made, and crowned with success. 

It is no empirical system which must be employed 
towards these children : no well-meant, but mis** 
guided sentimental kindness will convert them ; nor 
will a few months, or even a year, generally suffice to 
eradicate evils which have been the growth of their 
lives. The system adopted must be one founded on 
God's own immutable laws ; the kindness shown must 
be in accordance with these, and spring from a deep 
fountain of love in the heart ; the period occupied 
in the cure must be limited only by the degree in 
which the remedies employed produce their due 
effect on the patient. 

Let us then consider what is the actual position 
of the child, physically, morally, and spiritually. 
The light thrown on this subject by physiologists 
fully coincides with general experience in represent- 
ing the child in a perfectly different condition from 
the man. Every part of his bodily frame is imma- 
ture; the muscles, says Dr. Symonds, [Vide Art. 
" Age '' in the ^^ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology,"] as well as the bones, are in an incomplete 
state ; they suffice well for the quick and buoyant 
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motions of the lively child, but fail in those violent 
and prolonged exertions required by the labours of 
manhood ; the brain, though it early equals in bulk 
that of the adult, is extremely soft, and the same 
difference exists in the other parts of his frame. ' Now 
it is observable that in his growth, the perfection of 
those organs which connect him passively with the 
world around him, that is, which enable him to receive 
impressions from the external world, such as the eye 
and the ear, much more early attain a certain ma- 
turity of organization than those which enable him 
to take an active part, such as the organs of locomo- 
tion. For such an arrangement, the author assigns 
the following reason : 

"All the more important motions, important as it regards that 
world in which man exists as an intelligent and social creature, 
though less so as it respects their individual heing, are the 
results of a mental condition, no less distinct from sensation 
than from muscular motion. This state is desire^ or as it is 
commonly called, when the antecedent of action, mil or voli- 
tion. Prohably no mental state is more simple than this, and 
it may follow any other. It is therefore the more necessary that 
it should he preceded by such intellectual changes as will give it 
a right direction ; in other words that it should come imder the 
direction of certain faculties. But in early life the faculties to 
which we allude are very imperfectly developed ; those only have 
attained anything like maturity which are in immediate relation 
with the senses; while the reflective faculties, such as com- 
parison, reasoning, abstraction, all in fact that constitutes man 
a judicious experienced agent, are rudimentary. ITie conse- 
quence is that the desires or volitions are proverbially vain and 
dangerous. Let us observe a child of seven years old; his 
senses are sufficiently acute for all ordinary purposes, although 
they are deficient in precision and delicacy ; he has seen many 
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attractive objects, he has heard many wonderful stories, and 
tasted many exquisite delights ; he remembers them vividly, he 
associates them rapidly, and often in shapes very different from 
those in which they were formerly combined. Desires follow 
which would prompt him to execute the most ridicidous and 
mischievous schemes. But happily the muscular system, 
by which alone he could accomplish them, is too immature 
and feeble for his puerile purposes. Here then is the final 
cause that we were in search of; the active corporeal functions 
of relation must not advance beyond the governing faculty of 
the mind." 

Thus has an experienced and philosophic phy- 
sician portrayed the condition of childhood, the 
period during which are unfolding to their fall 
growth in manhood, the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual powers of which the germ is in the infant 
at its birth. This condition is one in which the 
great Author of all has placed the beings destined 
by Him to an eternal existence ; it is a condition 
resjilting from the gradual development of that 
frame in which He has enshrined the immortal 
spirit ; of its bones, its muscles, its nervous system, 
its varied organs whereby the outer world is brought 
into connection with the inner, aU so ^^ curiously and 
wonderfully made." Such then being by necessity 
the child's relation to the man, the Father as well as . 
Creator of all has placed him, in the early period of 
his existence, in a temporal relation to those around 
him, which is to fit him for an eternal one to Him- 
self. This is well described by an eminent divine. 

" The state anet condition in which we enter into life, have 
been so ordered and appointed, that infancy and childhood, 
must needs be to all a perpetual exercise of Faith. During the 
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first years of life we cannot do any thing, we cannot know any 
thing, we cannot learn any thing, not even to speak, except 
through Faith. A child's soul lies in Faith as in a nest. He 
is so fashioned, is brought into the world in such utter help- 
leasueas and dependencey that he cannot do otherwise than put 
Faith in the wisdom and the love of all around him, especially of 
his parents, who, in this respect chiefly stand in the stead of Ood 
to him. But every child that comes into the world, is to be 
trained up not merely as an heir of time, but as an heir of 
eternity. He is to be trained to live a life of Faith. When we 
have learned to look at childhood in its true light, as a dis- 
cipline and exercise of Faith, — when we have recognised the 
beneficence of the ordinance, that, during our first years, our 
souls should grow up wholly by breathing the an*, and, as it 
were, sucking the nulk of Faith ; we see how rightly, in ages 
before men were dazzled by the glare of their own ingenuity, 
it was deemed the fundamental principle of a wholesome edu- 
cation to bring up children in full, strict, unquestioning obe- 
dience. For every act of obedience, if willing and ready ^ not 
the result of fear or of constraint, is an act of Faith ; and that 
too in one of its higher manifestations."* 

It will be at once evident to all who liave realised 
to themselves the condition, phjrsical, moral, and 
spiritual of the children described in this volume, 
as well as to those personally and practically ac- 
quainted with it, that the childhood of the " perish- 
ing and dangerous classes" exhibits features in every 
respect the reverse of those here described by the 
physiologist and the divine. The muscular powers, 
the organs of locomotion, are prematurely developed, 
and the child discovers in himself the capability as 
well as the necessity of taking an active and inde- 

* From Archdeacon Hare's "Victory of Faith," as quoted in 
the Preface to " Extracts from the Reports of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools." 
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pendent part in the world around him; the will 
early acquires an unnatural strength from being 
unchecked and unguided by authority or reason: 
and all these are far in advance of the ^^ governing 
faculty of the mind," for the intellectual powers 
have been exercised only in subservience to the 
gratification of animal desires, the spiritual nature 
being almost entirely dormant. That faith or 
trust, so characteristic of childhood, which springs 
from a sense of utter helplessness, from a confidence 
in the superior power and wisdom of those around, 
and of their loving anxiety for their welfare, scarcely 
exist in these children ; for the instinctive clinging 
to the parent, which is perhaps hardly ever utterly 
annihilated, has never been elevated by a perception 
of what is excellent or worthy of love, and has con- 
stantly been checked by the unbridled violence of 
the passions of the father, — or even of the mother. 
The will therefore of these children, which has early 
attained a strength disproportionate to their other 
faculties, is their only guide, though it is peculiarly 
little adapted to direct them well from being un- 
trained by a principle of duty, by true knowledge, 
by experience ; they do only what is " right in their 
own eyes," unless compelled to do otherwise. Any 
kind of real obedience is unknown to them, still less 
that highest kind, which, " willing and ready, not 
the result of fear or of constraint," is preparatory to 
the most exalted faculty of our nature, — ^faith in the 

eternal, — the invisible. 

o3 
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Such is, in general, the actual condition of these 
children,7— of even the youngest, — still more so of 
those who have become hardened in crime, and who 
have been taught by the treatment they have re- 
ceived from society, only to conceal their true nature 
with a cloak of conventionalism and hypocrisy. 
Such is their condition; how is it to be brought 
back to that which the order of God's providence 
would have it to be ? 

It was remarked by the divine above quoted, 
" Let faith be the primary principle and love will 
follow, and be dutiful and stedfast." With the 
children under our present notice the order must be 
reversed ; faith is not the primary principle, does not 
even exist; love, then, must lead the way, — ^faith and 
obedience will follow. The child cannot put faith 
*^ in the wisdom and love of those around him, es- 
pecially of his parents," situated as he is, and yet, 
that he should do so, is necessary to his future well- 
being ; he must be placed where the prevailing 
principle will be, as far as practicable, carried out, — 
where he will be gradually restored to the true po- 
sition of childhood. He must be brought to a sense of 
dependence by re-awakening in him new and healthy 
desires which he cannot himself gratify, and by find- 
ing that there is a power far greater than his own to 
which he is indebted for the gratification of these de- 
sires. He must perceive by manifestations which he 
cannot mistake, that this power, while controlling 
him, is guided by wisdom and love ; he must have 
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his affections called forth by the obvious personal in- 
terest felt in his own individual well-being by those 
around him; he must, in short, be placed in a 
family. Faith in those around him being once 
thoroughly established, he will soon yield his own 
will in ready submission to those who are working 
for his good : it will thus be gradually subdued and 
trained, and he will work with them in effecting his 
reformation, trusting, where he cannot perceive the 
reason of the measures they adopt to correct or era- 
dicate the evil in him. This, it is apprehended, is 
the fundamental principle of all true reformatory 
action with the young, and in every case where 
striking success has followed such efforts, it wiU be 
traceable to the greater development of this prin- 
ciple, to a more true and powerful action on the soul 
of the child, by those who have assucied towards it 
the holy duties of a parent. 

It cannot be denied that great difficulties exist 
both in adapting the family principle to any general 
system of Reformatory Schools, and in wisely car- 
rying out the plan of training in such schools so as 
to meet individual wants, without deviating too 
greatly from the necessary rules of the establish- 
ment. But we have seen from the experience of 
oiir neighbours that the family system can be carried 
out. If the establishment is small, the master na- 
turally occupies the position of the father ; if, as at 
the Rauhe Haus, or even at Mettray, the numbers 
are so large as to prevent the possibility of such an 
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arrangement, the same principle is preserved by the 
formation of a number of families, each perfect in 
itself, its members closely united together by the 
tie of mutual responsibility and dependence : all 
the families having that friendly relation to each 
other which exists in a well-ordered village, and 
united by the pervading influence of one master- 
mind. 

The following is the opinion of Mr. Fletcher on 
this subject, after the close study he had made of 
the Continental Farm School : 

" The classification in families, effected by these institutions 
themselves, possesses numerous advantages; it facilitates the 
study of character, and the peculiar treatment, so to speak, of 
each moral peculiarity ; it lightens the weight of surveillance, 
and makes it more efficacious ; it binds the members of the 
family tighter together by fraternal ties ; it permits the separa- 
tion of those who mutually annoy, and the reunion of those 
who are agreeable to each other ; it stimulates emulation ; and 
it opens the door of Reformatory Schools to certain unfortu- 
nates, who, smitten by the hand of justice, are daily excluded 
from establishments otherwise organized, where, in the absence 
of classification, tlie entire population would be exposed to their 
dangerous contact. But the classification to which we are re- 
ferring presupposes the existence of a subordinate staff, — first, 
perfectly capable ; and secondly, entailing a proportionate in- 
crease of expense." 

Should it appear that this system, carried into 
actual operation in a large Reformatory School, did 
entail a considerable amount of additional pecuniary 
outlay, this should not be a reason for abandoning 
the plan, since the cheapest system in the long run 
must be that which is the most effective. We will 
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then here assume that as near an approach to the 
family plan as circumstances permit should be made 
in all Reformatory Schools, and endeavour to develop 
our general principle in its application to the prac- 
tical working of such Schools. 

The office which those undertake who propose to 
stand in the parental relation to such a family, is a 
most arduous one, jfraught with much greater diffi- 
culties than those which assail its natural guardians ; 
it must be entered on with no light sense of its re- 
sponsibilities, with no light feeling of its exalted 
nature. Such a work is a far higher one than that 
of the physician; his healing art is to be exerted 
on the body, his agents are physical means, his 
hopes of success are founded on certain laws which 
he can comprehend ; but to restore health to the 
mind diseased is a task to be accomplished by very 
different agencies. No beating of a pulse can reveal 
to him the condition of the patient, he must often 
discover it by symptoms unnoticed by any but the most 
experienced observer, and must learn even from the 
cessation of songs the discordant state of the inner 
nature ; he will have to wrestle, not with flesh and 
blood, " but with the unseen workings of the spirit 
of evil," and all the means he employs must be in 
accordance with the divine spirit of all good, and 
guided by the moral laws of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. "Now the noblest influence upon earth," 
says Dr. Channing of Boston, U. S., " is that exerted 
on character; and he who puts forth this, does a 
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great work, no matter how narrow or obscure his 
sphere. The father and mother of an unnoticed 
family, who in their seclusion awaken the mind of 
one child to the idea and love of perfect goodness, 
who awaken in him a strength of will to repel all 
temptation, and who send him out prepared to pro- 
fit by the conflicts of life, surpass in influence a 
Napoleon breaking the world to his sway. And 
not only is their work higher in kind ; who knows 
but that they are doing a greater work even as to 
the extent of surface, than the conqueror? Who 
knows but that the being whom they inspire with 
holy and disinterested principles, may coinmunicate 
himself to others ; and that by a spreading agency, 
of which they were the silent origin, improvements 
may spread through a nation, through the world ?" * 
Such a feeling of high responsibility should per- 
vade the mind of a teacher in a Reformatory School 
towards every child committed to his care ; such a 
feeling only, blending with a deep-seated religious 
principle and a love of each child's soul, will kiadle 
that strong individual influence which we have 
already shown to produce such striking effects ; such 
only will arm to perseverance in patient effort to 
employ well the means most likely to accomplish 
these results. 

It is unnecessary again to enlarge on the neces- 
sity which has been so often dwelt on in this and 
the former volume, that in the beginning and carrying 

* Address on Self-culture, delivered at Boston, U. S., 1832. 
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on the work, the teacher's mind should be so im- 
bued by a spirit of love, and actuated by a principle 
of religious duty, that these should pervade the 
whole system, and bring the child's mind into har- 
monious action with it. Until the child's will is 
enlisted in the work of refdrmation, there can be no 
real progress in it. Religious and moral instruction 
will of course be a prominent object in all estab- 
lishments of this kind ; that it should be instruction 
rather of the heart than of the head will be evident ; 
and that it should rather consist in the instilling 
of sound principles of duty to God and to man, 
than in the communication of dogmatic instruction, 
will probably be the experience of all who have 
practically engaged in the work. So much has been 
already said in the former volume, both on this sub- 
ject, and on the importance of making the Bible a 
living reality to the minds and hearts of the children, 
that we need not further enlarge on this topic. 
The intellectual training should be directed rather 
to the awakening and exciting the mind itself to 
work on objects higher than those of sense, than to 
the mere infusing of elements of knowledge. On 
this subject a teacher will gain valuable aid from a 
study of the Reports of H. M. Inspectors of Schools 
already referred to, where are embodied the results 
of the extensive observation and experience of indi- 
viduals of enlightened and cultivated minds ; also 
from a valuable little work by Jelinger Symons, Esq., 
entitled " School Economy ; " [London : Parker and 
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Son ;] the chapter especially on ^^ Religious Educa- 
tion and Moral Training" contains much important 
advice. But while these branches of education will be 
constantly kept in view, the main feature of the whole 
plan of the establishment should be labour. The de- 
gree in which this can be rendered remunerative is 
doubtless to be considered, but it must be regarded as 
of secondary importance to the higher objects which 
it may and ought to subserve. It prepares the child 
to be in a position in which he can ^^ earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow," which at present he 
cannot; it affords full scope and training to the 
physical powers which God has given him; it imparts 
a healthy and vigorous feeling to his whole system, 
which more than anything else puts the child in a 
disposition, to do right ; it gives continually a habit 
of conformity to duty, which is a most valuable aid 
to the principle which we desire to infuse into him ; 
and it thus directly prepares for the better reception 
of religious and moral instruction. On this last 
point it has been well observed by one of consider- 
able experience, " it is by industrial occupation that 
I wish to convince the children that they are capa- 
ble of progress, and thus excite a healthy moral 
energy. There are many and various modes by 
which truth as a principle can be put forward. 
Among these, I select labour as tending to develop 
this important principle. The youthful mindy espe- 
cially token uneducated^ is incapable of abstract 
reasoning ; there is perhaps no greater advocate of 
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practical infideUty than idleness." By labour, even 
a young child may be brought to feel y what no rea- 
soning could make him comprehend, his true rela- 
tion to the world around him, and having practically 
learnt the natural law, he will be better prepared to 
receive the revealed one. " Labour may be so per- 
formed," again says Dr. Channing, " as to be a high 
impulse to the mind. Be a man's (or a child's) voca- . 
tion what it may, his rule should be to do its duties 
perfectly, to do the best he can, and thus to make 
perpetual progress in his art. In other words, per- 
fection should be proposed; and this I urge not 
only for its usefulness to society, but for the sincere 
pleasure which a man (and even a child) takes in 
seeing his work well done." 

Of all kinds of labour, agricultural employment 
has been practically found to produce the most 
beneficial eflfect, both in engaging the willing exer- 
tions of the boys, in producing a good moral influ- 
ence, and in preparing them for whatever kind of 
labour they may be hereafter called on to exercise. 
" There is no knowledge in books," says the expe- 
rienced Werhli, " like an immediate converse with 
nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest com- 
munion with her." 

Dr. Cochin, in his Treatise on Mettray, thus speaks 
of agricultural labour as applicable to Reformatory 
Schools : 

"It has been said that agriculture is an industrial basis, 
round which are necessarily grouped many other branches of 
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industrial labour which serve as auxiliaries to it. For the dif- 
ferent aptitudes of those who engage in it, it will be easy to 
have different occupations. It is, besides, a kind of labour for 
which there is never any dead season, never any superabim- 
dance of hands, never any excess of products. This is not all ; 
the health of the poor inhabitants of the towns is destroyed 
and lost :* field-laboxu" is more healthftd, and prepares for the 
country a more hardy race of men. It is much to have secured 
to the unfortunate classes whom we have enumerated better 
conditions of laboinr and of well-being ; but the iu*gent, essen- 
tial object, that of the first importance, is to render them 
moral. Now what occupation has a more healthful moral in- 
fluence than agriculture? The salutary fatigue of the body 
removes from the mind evil thoughts, and renders it necessary 
to devote to repose the hours which in the towns are given to 
vicious pleasm-es; the benefits which it prociu'es are never ob- 
tained to the injury of others. The necessity of observing the 
changes of the seasons accustoms to forethought and order ; 
while the spectacle and the continual enjoyment of the riches 
of the earth, raise the soul towards the aU-bountiful Giver. 
I might insist more on this subject, but I have said enough to 
show some of the general advantages of agricultural schools, 
and the earnestness with which the government should be 
lu-ged to foxmd new ones." 

The moral value of agricultural labour is strik- 
ingly shown by M. Wichern in his second annual 
Report of the Rauhe Haus, in 1835. 

" The garden and field," he says, " have furnished constant 
sources of information. I had divided the vegetable ground 
into equal portions, under the care of the three households, to 
promote emulation ; and we have not been obliged this year to 
spend one mark on its cultivation. Oiu: cattle and bees have 

" * A distinguished physician has declared to me that the 
families of poor mechanics at Paris die away on an average 
after three generations." 
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also furnished occupation. Gardening can scarcely he enough 
recommended for children of this class, who love the open air 
and green trees above aU things. This occupation proved 
last summer most useful to D. D. This lad, now more 
than 17, had run wild tiU in his 16th year; twice he had run 
away ; he had learned to sleep on the ice, &c., and had in great 
measm-e carried out here also his wild way of life. Eaw flesh 
he eat as willingly as cooked. It was difficult to teach him to 
count as far as 6. The spring arrived, and I sent him to work 
in the garden. Shortly his whole being seemed transformed. 
His labour led him to value a settled life, and he appeared from 
that time to think no more of roving. He concentrated all the 
scanty powers of his mind on his beds and paths, which soon 
excited the wonder and delight of all. Instead of being as 
formerly a mark for ridicule, he now gained such influence, that 
when the boys went out to labour, those belonging to his circle 
always waited till D. had settled his task, and frequently 
allowed themselves to be directed by him. But he found 
exasperating enemies in the birds which destroyed his seeds. 
After long waging unsuccessful war against them, he silently 
resolved to construct a shelter for the protection of his beloved 
seeds, and after vain attempts of all kinds, at the end of some 
weeks a pretty little hut of earth really stood there. Before 
thi'ee in the morning he was always to be found there, regard- 
less of all weather ; there he stood with a bow and arrows, and 
had finally the satisfaction of seeing his seeds come up more 
abundantly than any others in the garden. On shelves in his 
hut were arrayed gardening implements of all kinds, — a water- 
ing pot, a measuring line, and also the alphabet book, which, in 
leisure hours he was wont to take in hand, either by himself, 
or assisted by some of his companions. Sometimes, while 
sowing or planting, he induced the others to read over and 
over to him what they were learning, till it was fixed in his 
memory." 

It will generally be found desirable to introduce 
various kinds of manual labour into the school ar- 
rangements, less with the expectation of teaching the 
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child a trade than to call out and exercise varied 
powers, to give each one an opportunity of exer- 
cising his individual tastes, and to create a spirit of 
independence, by giving him a knowledge of how to 
supply his wants in whatever circumstances of life 
he may be thrown. Such labour will seldom prove 
sufficiently remunerative to do more than repay the 
cost of instruction, unless it is made an express ob- 
ject to teach the boys a trade as a means of future 
support. Then, as we have seen in most of the 
American " Reform Schools," and at the School of 
St. Nicholas, at Paris, express arrangements must 
be made for the purpose, which preclude the full 
adoption of agricultural employment. The plan of 
making the last the basis of the Reformatory School 
training will not be likely to produce an undue num- 
ber of farm labourers, but will rather afford an 
excellent preparation for entering on any depart- 
ment of useful labour. It is foimd that in the 
Wurtemburg Schools, for instance, *^the boys are 
apprenticed to artizans, and the girls go into ser- 
vice as nursemaids, &c. Very few find their way 
into rural labour in after life, notwithstanding their 
early training to it ; nearly all obtaining more profit- 
able occupations in the- towns." 

The industrial occupations of girls in a Reforma- 
tory School must necessarily differ much from those 
of boys : their employment will partake more of the 
character of household training, such as will prepare 
them for their future duties in life. Yet they should 
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be arranged on the same general principle as that of 
the boys ; a pleasurable feeling and lively interest in 
the work should be excited by varied and evidently 
useful labours, while the powers are called out and 
strengthened. 

But that labour should have this beneficial and 
reformatory effect, it must be voluntary. This is the 
result of the experience both of those who have had 
an opportunity of observing the effects of compul- 
sory work, and those who have seen the moral and 
invigorating influence of voluntary exercise of the 
powers. In the Reading Gaol the magistrates are 
so fully satisfied of the uselessness of forced labour 
that though sentencing offenders to " hard labour," 
they give them instead idleness, as a more severe 
punishment, after a time granting them work as a 
favour. Without discussing the wisdom of the pro-» 
ceeding, the fact is striking which was stated by the 
Rev. J. Field, Chaplain of that Gaol, to the Lords' 
Committee in 1847, that of 1900 prisoners who have 
been there in confinement, only two have refused to 
work, or have disliked the work given them; and he 
adds, ^^ This point I would press most strongly, as 
involving a principle essential to aaqiy- reformatory 
system of prison discipline. I An observation has 
been made which my own experience has fully con- 
firmed; it is in the nature of Englishmen to hate 
anything which is put upon them by force, I am 
sure therefore that industry, and consequent honesty, 
will never be promoted by compulsory labour." The 
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Rev. Sidney Turner, Chaplain of the Philanthropic 
Farm School, gives a similar testimony before the 
Committee of the Commons, in 1850. He says, in 
answer to questions proposed ; — 

" The discipline I adopt is dissimilar jfrom that adopted at 
Parkhurst in this, my boys work with workmen, not under 
them ; they are not under the superintendence of military officers, 
in fact throughout the whole day, they are led to rely more 
upon themselves, and to act more upon motives. This system 
developes the genuine character of the boy ; if you can get an 
oimce of genuine action from the boy, it is worth a whole 
hundred weight of mere forced action, which will only last 
while the pressure- is upon him." 

When labour is forced, it has not the bracing 
physical effect which voluntary exertion produces. 
The mind has a very strong influence on the body, 
especially in children. Every parent knows how 
completely the ability of a child to execute a task 
depends on the wiU. Thus the body, under a con- 
tinued system of forced labour, becomes less able to 
resist the effects of cold and physical suffering, and 
to preserve health a greater amount of personal in- 
dulgence is necessary. This has frequently been 
complained of as an evil arising out of our present 
system of prison discipline, especially as regards 
children; and a similar iU effect attends the sys- 
tem, even when that labour is carried on in the 
open air. Mr. Tiimer points out, in the same 
evidence, the difference in the physical comforts of 
his and the Parkhurst boys ; while those under his 
management are accustomed to brave the inclemen- 
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cies of the weather, and to be satisfied with hard 
fare, — 

" I may mention," he says, " that when the first numher of 
boys came to us from Parkhurst Prison, in 1846, their com- 
plaints were almost endless ; they had not the comforts, they 
said, which they had had before ; they wanted more clothing ; 
they wanted mittens, they wanted comforters round their necks, 
they wanted gruel at night, and cocoa in the morning, and a 
variety of things of that sort." 

While country boys working freely with the 
energy of youth may be seen warm with healthy 
exercise, yet with very scanty clothing, in the midst 
of winter, solicitude for the health of those com- 
mitted to his charge, induced the medical officer 
of Parkhurst Prison, [vide Reports of Directors of 
Convict Prisons, 1852] to lay before the directors 
the necessity of ^^the addition of a flannel waist- 
coat with sleeves, as quite essential to the pre- 
servation of the prisoners' health." Such an article 
would be by no means esteemed a necessary for a boy 
by respectable labouring persons, and the commence- 
ment of the use of it early in life might be pro- 
ductive of serious inconvenience. A remarkable 
fact is stated by the same surgeon, which strikingly 
shows the effect of forced labour. 

" Although the health of the establishment," he says, ** is so 
gratifying, the nimiber of applicants for medical assistance in 
cold and inclement weather is very great, more than a hun- 
dred frequently presenting themselves. It is unnecessary to 
say that the majority feign disease to avoid labour. The ex- 
pedients to which they resort are numerous; the most common 
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is soap-eating at the time of washing, which produces sickness 
and a fevered state of the tongue ; it is common also to put 
lime and other irritating substances to wounds, and trouble- 
some ulcers have sometimes resulted; lime has also been 
placed under the eyelids to cause inflammation. It is indeed 
extraordinary what efforts many make to avoid work. As the 
majority of those confined are fi'om towns, and as most of them 
have either had no occupation or have laboured in a desultory 
manner, the steady systematic labour to which they are sub- 
jected is to many so repulsive, that I am convinced that num- 
bers would prefer being locked up in their cells, in bad weather, 
on the lowest diet, if they could by doing so avoid field occupa- 
tion in the open air." 

Such a mode of evading work, would never, we 
are fully persuaded, be practised by a number of 
boys engaged in active and voluntary labour 

Of not less importance than the hours of work is 
the right employment of the time allotted for recrea- 
tion. It is then that the mind of the child most 
freely developes itself either for good or for evil. 
Dr. Watts most forcibly points out in the hymn we 
all learn in childhood an important truth, founded 
on unerring laws. '^ Nature abhors a vacuum " in 
mind as well as in matter. The empty cell of the 
imprisoned child must be peopled by him with forms 
of evil, if he has no angel visitants ; his mind, his 
powers, his hands must be employed in inventing 
and executing mischief, if he has nothing good and 
agreeable to occupy them ; the playground and the 
hours of relaxation must be badly employed if 
they are not actually devoted to healthful and inno- 
cent sport ; the children collected together in play- 
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time, will be sure to be taking froin each other lessons 
in vice if they have no more pleasant recreation. 
Every judicious parent is practically fully aware of 
this truth, and how much valuable knowledge may 
be gained by children from well-devised toys, how 
much their powers are quickened and their inventive 
genius called out, not only by the bat and ball and 
top, but by the simplest articles on which they are 
permitted freely to exercise their fancies. Hence the 
toyshop is becoming a magazine of art, and the genius 
of scientific men is enlisted to supply it. The same 
principle is only of greater importance in the train- 
ing of these morally neglected children. It is one 
which is only beginning to be understood, nor hag the 
due employment of play-hours formed a part ^Ttchool 
reports. No mention is made of the occupation of this 
part of the day in the reports of Parkhurst Prison, 
but Sergeant Adams," in his evidence before the Lords 
in 1847, [^' Eef. Sch.," p. 318,] gives such an account 
of the restrictions laid on the amusements of the 
boys, as renders it not astonishing that they em- 
ployed their time in planning conflagrations, and the 
other crimes enumerated by the Chaplain in his 
Report. The venerable founder of the Wesleyan 
School at Kingswood, near Bristol, laments, it is 
recorded in his life, that instead of this school being 
better than others, as it was intended, it was not so 
good. " The children," he says, " ought never to 
be alone, but always in the presence of a master ; 
this is totally neglected : in consequence of which 
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they run up and down tlie wood, and mix, yea, fight, 
with the colliers' children. They ought never to play y 
hut they do every day ; yea, even in the school T^ 
Such will generally be the effect of the repression of 
the sportive energy of childhood. 

A judicious master will, then, study to make the 
play-hours as much as possible a period of active and 
innocent enjoyment, and he will so associate himself 
with the children in their sports, as to make them 
feel that he truly sympathizes with them. He will 
thus have a far better opportunity of studying theii 
characters than when they are under mor^ direct 
control, and the lessons he may incidentally give in 
the play-ground will be of the most effective kind. 
All formality should be there discarded, and the 
master will find that such a course will add to the 
love, without diminishing the respect of the children. 
The effect of a contrary system, one of formality and 
uniform regularity, is well described by an American 
writer after inspecting a Union school in England. 

" While visiting the Institution, which we mention as 

a very perfect specimen of its kind, there was a scepticism of 
the heart attendajit upon our approbation of the mechanical 
arrangements, which at the time we could not account for, but 
we believe it was their want of naturalness that was the cause 
of this unwelcome coldness. The whole scene was too much 
like the result of a well-ordered gaol robbed of its horrors. 
We saw that 500 boys were well fed, well clothed, well in- 
structed, humanely cared for in all particulars. But when the 
hour came for their regular exercise, and when for this 
purpose they were all tiuned out, like so many horses, and all 
in uniform, the idea of children was lost; the whole scene 
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struck our hearts, as the sound of their wooden shoes upon the 
pavement struck our ears, as something as discordant as un- 
natural, and failed to excite that glow of sympathy and tender 
feeling which the sight of a number of children together always 
produces, when we see them in the position that seems to 
belong to them, helping, as it were, through our sympathies to 

guide us in their education. If the children in the school 

could read their wants aright, they would plead for some * pile 
of dirt' to level, some object to excite and interest their 
imagination, some crooked tree, some stubborn rock, some old 
shed, where all was not square and perpendicular, and nicely 
finished off. The only picturesque thing about them is their 
ragged clothes, the mending of which has, no doubt, some 
charms to them as presenting a variety; but the holes and the 
patches are scanty fare for the freshness and vigour of a child's 
imagination, especially when these are coupled with the idea of 
regular task-work. A child looks upon the world as a mystery; 
and with a more truthful eye than the adult he sees it as a 
mystery, he puts no limits to its wonders, to him it stretches out 
to infinity, for he has not shut it in by a selfish life, and bounded 
it by views made narrow through sordid calculations." 

The general plan of discipline recommended for 
adoption in all such schools as these, which have 
moral training as an especial object, has been suffi- 
ciently developed in the preceding volume. Yet it 
will be supposed by many that even if in a day school 
corporal punishment can be dispensed with, in one 
where the whole education of the child is conducted, 
and a paternal relation sustained, it will form a 
necessary part of the discipline. Without venturing 
to say that there will never occur a case in which 
such punishment may be salutary, we would express 
a strong conviction that the less it is employed the 
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better, and for reasons wliicli will be evident after a 
perusal of the following anecdote. 

This passage in Eadmer's life of Anselm is quoted 
by one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools in his Re- 
port to the Committee of Council on Education, in 
illustration of the effect produced by habitual severity, 
and the use of corporal punishment, especially on 
boys subject to " peculiar wilfulness," a feature cha- 
racteristic of the class we are considering. 

** Eadmer relates," he says, " that Anselm, being at a mo- 
nastery, the abhot consulted him as to the education of the boys 
there, complaining, at the same time, that they were sadly per- 
verse, indeed incorrigible, and yet day and night they were con- 
tinually beating them, but still they grew tvorse and worse. At 
which Anselm, being astonished, said, * Do you never give 
over beating them ? When they grow up to be men, how do 
they turn out ?' * Dull and brutish,* (hebetes et bestiales,) 
was the reply. On which Anselm observed, that it was but a 
poor return for all the pains and expense they were at in the 
education and maintenance of these children, if the end attained 
wore the transmutation of human beings into brutes. ' But,* 
rejoined the abbot, * what must we do then ? we keep them as 
tight as we can, yet we do not succeed.* * Keep them tight!' 
said Anselm, * suppose you were to use the young trees in your 
garden thus, and allow them no freedom, what sort of timber 
would you get?' * None, but what was crooked and useless.' 
' Are you not,' rejoined Anselm, * producing the same effects on 
your boys ? As they do not observe any love or kindness in 
your dealings with them, they think that you have no other mo- 
tives in your discipline than envy and hatred, and so it turns out, 
most unhappily, that they grow up full of hatred and suspicion. 
He who is hut young needs gentle treatment y he must be fed with 
milk; cheerfulness^ kindness, and love are the means whereby 
such are to be won to Ood ; on which it is recorded that the 
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abbot fell on his face, and confessed his error, and asked 
pardon of God." 

It is not to be inferred that if this constant se- 
verity is reprobated, undue indulgence is advocated. 
We have seen that in those establishments where 
the spirit of love is the ruling principle, the most 
strict attention to duty is required, and neglect of it 
punished. But these punishments are so inflicted as 
to be perceived by the child to be the natural and 
inevitable efiect of transgression, and to be given 
with a sorrowing heart by the teacher. Likewise 
the general order of the school should be such as to 
make the discharge of ordinary duties as natural and 
easy as possible, while a well-arranged superinten- 
dence and constant personal influence, such as we 
have seen at Mettray and the Rauhe Haus, should, 
imperceptibly to the child, diminish his temptation 
to do wrong, while his principles are as yet un- 
formed, and his power of resisting evil weak. Such 
watchfulness must be quite distinct from espionage, 
nor must it interfere with that manifestation of con- 
fidence in the child which, even if disappointed, 
will do more for him in the work of reformation 
than any suspicious control; but it must es- 
pecially be exercised over that part of his charac- 
ter in which he has hitherto shown himself so 
deficient, a true and practical understanding of the 
rights of others, and a regard for their property. 
How is this to be communicated, so as to have a 
regulating influence on the future conduct of the 
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child ? The mere inculcation of the laws of God or 
of man on this sukject is notoriously inefficient, or 
we should never meet with a thief who had been 
a weekly attendant at our churches, or who had, 
when a child, learnt the ten conmiandments as one 
of his earliest lessons; we should not discover so 
frequently in the world grossly fraudulent transac- 
tions, which are palpable violations of 6ur Saviour's 
golden rule. The State attempts to enforce this 
lesson by the infliction of punishment in case of 
violation of these laws ; pains and penalties are 
multiplied, the theft of three apples has been 
punished with imprisonment for three months, and 
yet statistical records fiirnish no data on which to 
found the belief that the law, ^^ Thou shalt not steal," 
is better observed in our country. The experience 
gained in Ragged Schools, as detailed in the 
former volume, and the history of the London 
thieves recorded in the last Chapter, both point to 
the principle on which we may most surely begin to 
found a regard for the property of others. The 
child will not steal from those whom he loves ; even 
the hardened pickpocket will abstain from touching 
the property of one who has shown him a kindness. 
The awakening a reciprocity of love in the child will 
be the first step towards enabling him practically to 
understand our Saviour's golden rule, on which 
hangs the w;hole law of our relations to those around 
us. But the habit of pilfering once acquired is with 
difficulty broken, and is often committed from mere 
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thoiiglitlessness, especially in an institution where 
all that the children see around them being for their 
own benefit, they with difficulty acquire a feeling 
of individual property. The plan adopted by M. 
Wichern, after numerous ineffectual attempts to 
check a growing disregard of property, was founded 
on a deep knowledge of human nature. He gave 
the boys property of their own, and the value they 
attached to it enabled them to realize the importance 
of that of others ; the care which they took of what 
belonged to themselves taught them what they owed 
to those around them. The intelligent master of a 
Union School has been heard strongly to regret that 
the circumstances of the children under his care 
prevented their having this important branch of 
moral training, and that never having been able to 
call any thing their own^ they would be unprepared 
to understand what was not their own. 

The age at which children should be received into 
such establishments must vary with circumstances. 
It is evident that the younger a child is the more 
probability will there be of his reformation ; but 
if very young he must probably remain a longer 
time in the establishment, and his labour will be 
less remunerative. It is likewise difficult to fix a 
limit of age for admission, because children differ 
very much in the precocity of their powers, and in 
their knowledge of evil. " He knows more than a 
man," said a poor woman of a young boy who was 
living with a bad mother in the same house. " He 
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knows more than a man," slie repeated with bitter- 
ness, ^^ and he is worse than a husband !" Such a boy, 
thrown freely among others younger, might do ir- 
reparable mischief, and would require special watch- 
fulness, while others more advanced in age may be 
like young children in knowledge of evil. 

While, then, the age of 16 would probably be 
the limit at which young persons should be ad- 
mitted into a Reformatory School, it would be far 
better that they should be sent at an earlier age. If 
the system were to become general, and a young 
child were committed to it as soon as he showed 
a tendency to vice which could not be controlled 
at home, older Juvenile Delinquents would be less 
conmion. It is evident that if boys and girls are 
in the same establishment, the age should be fixed 
younger, and that spjecial arrangements should be 
made for older offenders. 

The length of time during which a child should 
remain in the establishment, can be less easily de- 
termined than the period necessary for the cure of 
a patient who enters an infirmary. In the Rauhe 
Haus the average period of residence is from four 
to five years, while in the American Reform Schools 
it is only between one and two. Much must depend 
on the amount of previous training of the child, and 
his probable position on leaving the establishment. 
But in any case, it should depend on the progress he 
has made towards reformation. Though his will 
must be enlisted in this work, and it is desirable, if 
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possible, that lie should enter the institution volun- 
tarily, yet we know that those who most need it 
must at first feel obliged to submit to the necessary 
restraint, or they will not do so. The condition of 
dependence is the natural one for a child, and by no 
means interferes with its happiness or the due exer- 
cise of his powers, if kindly enforced. This is the 
experience of the American Reform Schools, as stated 
in the twenty-seventh report of that at New York : 
^^ Did they know for a certainty, that they must stay 
till signs of reformation appear, they would settle 
down into a calm, quiet frame of mind; give up 
their time and attention to mental culture, and their 
reformation would be rapid." 

In all that has been here said the principles of 
treatment are equally applicable to children of both 
sexes. If the family system is thoroughly carried 
out, it necessarily follows that boys and girls should 
be trained in the same establishment and under the 
same general management, with such modification as 
may be needful for each sex. Where there cannot 
be exercised in the household the constant watchful- 
ness of parental care, such an arrangement would be 
most undesirable and dangerous ; but where this 
can be secured, and where the children are sent 
young to the school, it is believed that a far higher 
moral influence may be exercised by this true de- 
velopment of the family system, than by the com- 
plete separation of boys and girls, which has been 
often found to lead to results exactly the reverse of 
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those contemplated. The opinions of Mr. Fletcher, 
derived both from his own experience, and from 
observation of that of the German Schools wiU be 
of weight. 

" This union of girls and boys imder the same roof is some- 
what contrary to received usages, and one might dread its 
giving rise to some inconveniences. But experience has 
proved, and proves every day, that these inconveniences are 
more apparent than real. It is observed, on the contrary, that 
the imaginations of children are more excited when the sexes 
are separate than when imited, and fraternal and daily relar 
tions have been established between them. In a village, the 
habitual contact of girls and boys, under the general surveil- 
lance of the parents, forms the rule, and it has never occurred 
to the mind of any person to seek to restrain it. The rural 
school destined to represent, in a minor degree, domestic life 
and village routine, can, and ought to admit of the like tolera- 
tion, provided that the necessary precautions are taken that 
the intercourse shall not degenerate into abuse. Amongst 
these precautions may be mentioned — 

"1. The vigilant supervision of the mothers and fathers of 
the family. 

" 2. The admission only of children under 12 years of age, 
and their dismissal at 17. 

"3. The separation of the dormitories appropriated to chil- 
dren of each sex. 

"Subject to these precautions, which even common sense 
dictates, the union of children of both sexes in the same estab- 
lishments presents numerous advantages, viz. : 

"1. In respect of economy of management. 

"2. In respect of a judicious distribution of labour, as being 
suited to the capacities of either sex. 

"3. In respect of instruction and education, by softening 
the disposition, creating emulation, and strengthening the fra- 
ternal ties which should unite the members of one family." 

Such being the advantages derivable from the 
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true family system, where facilities exist for trying 
it, it will be advantageous to adopt it. But in this, 
as well as in the working of every other part of the 
system, it must never be forgotten that it is the spirit 
alone which quickeneth, and that it is earnest, faithful, 
loving, long-suffering devotion to the child's highest 
good which only can brings forth good fruits, and 
help to make him wise unto salvation. With this as 
a guiding principle, and with the adoption of wise 
means, under the Divine blessing, much good may be 
confidently hoped for. 

Among the young delinquents brought under our 
notice in the first Chapter, we have seen some left 
through mistaken kindness to continue their career 
of vice unchecked ; others hardened by repeated 
imprisonments until they were prepared to receive 
the highest secondary punishment the law can in- 
flict; others, agaia, brought under the influence of 
Christian kindness, drawn by the strong cords of 
love from their evil ways, and restored to be useful 
members of society. We have looked into deep' 
gulfs of human misery and vice, the surface of 
which only could hardly be contemplated without 
horror ; we have heard from thence arise faint cries 
for help, when at last the wretched little victims 
knew that they were suffering. We have seen na- 
tions, one after another, rising to remove this fearful 
evU; and governments thankfully and willingly 
aiding those who would give their lives to this work 
of regeneration. Results have followed from such 
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a course undeniable as to their iinmingled good. 
Under Providence, the means employed have effected 
in a large proportion of cases an entire change of 
life, in many a transformation hardly credible. 

Shall our own country still remain unmoved, and 
with cold, suspicious air, refuse its aid in the work? 
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CHAPTER X. 

APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

We have been gazing on a vast mass of juvenile 
crime. We have not sought from tables of statistics 
the annual number of convictions of young delin- 
quents in our country, or endeavoured to compute, 
by comparing these with the increase of population, 
the relative proportion which juvenile delinquency 
bears now to that of former years. These sources 
of information have not been made the basis of our 
inquiries, for reasons which must be evident to 
those who have thoughtfully perused the mournful 
narratives which have been interspersed throughout 
this volume. The actual number of convictions, or 
even of commitments of each individual, affords but 
a very inaccurate indication of the amount of crime 
which he has committed against society ; the enume- 
ration of crimes legally proved against children, 
points but faintly to the multitudes who are begin- 
ning their life, and are likely to continue it, in a 
state of utter ignorance of the laws of God and man, 
and consequent disregard of them. An attempt has 
been made to classify those who are commonly 
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called Juvenile Delinquents; it has been shown 
that the mere fact of a child's having been branded 
as a felon by a legal sentence, does not prove that 
he is guilty of such an amount of moral criminality 
as would render him necessarily injurious to society, 
if subjected to wise treatment; and that while the 
children of one class may require for their reforma- 
tion only temporary corrective treatment, or even 
simple removal from their evil associations, into a 
condition of active and morally healthful occupation, 
others wo\ild need long years of careful training 
before they could be restored to society with any 
hope of their becoming useftJ members of it. We 
have thus seen that the simple fact of a conviction 
of dishonesty by no means indicates the degree in 
which a child is morally diseased ; it does not show 
that he is really worse than hundreds or thousands 
of children in all grades of society who have mani- 
fested equal regardlessness of the rights of others ; 
it proves only, that he is beyond the pale of Chris- 
tian care, either through the neglect or vice of his 
natural guardians, or through being without such 
guardians, and consequently dependent on society, 
which also has neglected him. But beyond these 
Juvenile Delinquents pointed out to us by the 
"Law of the Land," innumerable multitudes of 
children have been discovered to us by the Chris- 
tian philanthropist, and by the disclosures of their 
associates; some swarming in our large cities and 
haunting all its by-ways, — others wandering over 
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the country, — all growing up in the thickest Egyp- 
tian darkness, in utter ignorance of everything that 
might profit their immortal souls. No statistics 
have been needed to force upon us the dreadful 
conviction that this amount of moral evil of the 
most dangerous kind must go on increasing, if com- 
prehensive and ejSfectual measures are not taken to 
arrest its coxirse. 

Some consideration of the amount of juvenile 
crime, and the efficacy of the means at present 
adopted to check it, formed a part of the investiga- 
tions of the ^^ Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed to inquire into the execution of the Crimi- 
nal Law, especially respecting Juvenile Offenders 
and Transportation ;" the Report of that Committee 
has been already quoted, bearing witness to the ne- 
cessity of establishing " Reformatory Asylums" for 
young offenders, ^^ the punishment in such asylums 
being hardly more than what is implied in confine- 
ment and restraint, and reformation and industrial 
training being the main features of the process." 
This report was founded on the concurring testi- 
mony of " Recorders of Cities and Boroughs, Judges 
of Local Jurisdiction, Magistrates, Governors and 
Chaplains of Gaols and Penitentiaries, Prison In- 
spectors, and others having the care of convicts at 
home and in the colonies." In addition to this 
weight of evidence, ^' answers to questions circu- 
lated were likewise obtained from thirty-three learned 
Judges of the United Kingdom, exercising criminal 
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jurisdiction." These questions were framed with 
a view to elicit the opinion of these gentlemen, 
whose high legal position and experience rendered 
their views of weight, respecting the effect of the 
present treatment and the most probable means not 
only of killing the seed, but of checking the growth 
of juvenile crime. All these Judges fully concurred 
in the belief that good moral and religious educa- 
tion, commencing with infancy, is the only means 
which can be resorted to with any hope of success 
in reforming the rising generation ; it was forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Justice Coleridge, ^^ that educa- 
tion to produce such eflfects, must be really good ; 
something very superior to that generally given.** 
Chief Baron Pigot added to the expression of his 
opinion of the importance of early training the con- 
viction that " any system of education designed to 
produce a considerable eflFect on the amount of crime, 
must be so applied as to embrace the whole popula- 
tion, including, as the class to which in this view, it 
is most important to extend the boon of knowledge, 
the very lowest and most destitute of our people** 
And Lord Denman's high standing lends weight to 
the expression of his "sanguine hope, that moral 
training, followed by the means of obtaining a 
decent livelihood, will so materially diminish the 
amount of crime as to make it a rare exception even 
among the lowest classes, instead of threatening , as 
it now does, to become the rule** 

Years passed by, and no legislative movement 
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followed this expression of the strong opinion of 
our rulers. 

The same subject received incidental considera- 
tion in the ^^ Select Committee on Prison Discipline" 
in the House of Commons, which sat in 1850 ; but 
the Report states that " on the interesting question 
of what system of prison discipline is best adapted 
to juvenile oflTenders, this Committee has not re- 
ceived sufficient evidence to enable them to offer 
distinct recommendations." 

But the condition of the "Perishing and Dan- 
gerous Classes of Children " and of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, coidd not be banished from the hearts of 
those whose daily life brought them into close and 
most painful contact with them. Ministers to the 
poor, domestic missionaries, must meet them face to 
face in their dismal abodes; managers of Ragged 
and Industrial Schools must constantly witness an 
amount of physical and spiritual destitution which 
the machinery they possessed was utterly inadequate 
to remove, and they must be toiling on hopelessly, 
— ^if faith can ever be hopeless,: — ^unless more effec- 
tive means are adopted ; those who have laboured 
long in asylums for the convicted young, saw by what 
had been already done, how much might be effected 
if the government would only believe the palpable 
facts which they could lay before it; — ^recorders, 
legal men of every kind, perceived the fatal incon- 
sistency of our law as regards children, and when 
forced to condemn these poor young creatures in a 
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solemn sentence, felt themselves obliged to do that 
which was most repugnant to common sense, to the 
law of nature; chaplains and governors of gaols, 
were daily harrowed by the sight of evil which they 
could not remove, and hardly lessen by the means 
they were compelled to use ; the coroner felt the 
same, in fine, who had been called to hold his in- 
quest over the corpse of a poor child, who by his 
own hands had thus freed himself from those of jus- 
tice. Such persons as these, earnestly desiring that 
some effective steps should be taken to meet die 
existing evil, assembled in conference at Birming- 
ham, from all parts of the kingdom, in December 
of the past year. They did so, on the requisition 
of forty-five gentlemen of the classes above described,^ 
who thus spoke : 

" We earnestly request your attendance at a Conference, to 
be held at Birmingham, on Wednesday, December 10th, for 
the object set forth on the annexed page. 

" From our personal knowledge of the state of the * perishing 
and dangerous classes' of children, we are persuaded that the 
most effectual means of checking the progress of crime is by 
adopting the plans here suggested. We further believe, that 
the combined efforts of all those interested in the present con- 
dition of such children can alone arouse the Legislature to the 
necessity of granting the required measures." 

The object of this Conference on " Preventive and 
Reformatory Schools," is thus stated in the circtdar : 

" A Consideration of the Condition and Treatment of the 
'Perishing and Dangerous Classes' of Children and Juvenile 
Offenders, with a view of Procuring such Legislative Enact- 
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ments as may produce a beneficial change in their Actual 
Condition and their Prospects. 

" The Childben whose Condition requikes the Notice of 
THE Conference, are — 

*' First, Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp 
of the laiv, but who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or ex- 
treme poverty of their parents, are inadmissible to the 
existing School Establishments, and consequently must 
grow up without any Education ; almost inevitably form- 
ing part of the 'perishing and dangerous classes,' and 
ultimately becoming criminal. 

** Secondly, Those who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference, by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringe- 
ment of the law. 

"Thirdly, Those who have been convicted of felony y or such 
misdemeanour as involves dishcmesty. 

" The Provisions to be made for these Three Classes, 

ARE — 

'* For the first. Free Day Schools. 

" For the second. Industrial Feeding Schools^ with compulsory 

attendance. 
" For the third. Penal Reformatory Schools. 

** The Legislative Enactments needed to bring sdoh 
Schools into Operation, are — 

" For the Free Day Schools, siLch extension of the present Oo- 
vernmental Grants, from the Committee of Council on 
Education, as may secure their maintenance in an effective 
condition, they being by their nature at present excluded 
from aid, yet requiring it in a far higher degree than those 
on whom it is confen*ed. 

•* For the Industrial Feeding Schools, authority to Magistrates 
to enforce attendance at such Sclwols, on children of the 
second class, and to require payment to the supporters of the 
School for each child from the parish in which the child 
resides, with a power to the parish officer to obtain the out- 
lay from the parent, except in cases of inability. 
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" For th% Penal Reformatory Schools, authority to Magistrates 
and Judges to commit juvenile offenders to such Schools 
instead of to Prison, with power of detention to the Oovernor 
during the appointed period, the charge of maintenance being 
enforced as above. 



" In this statement of the object of the Conference it is as- 
sumed that society has a right to protect itself from the injury 
and loss which it at present suffers from this class of children ; 
— that the existing system does not so deter or reform as to 
protect society, — and that Education, including both instruc- 
tion and training, is the only means of effecting any material 
diminution of juvenile crime. 

" Also, that in all the Schools above named, the object in 
view is, not so much to give a certain amount of secular know- 
ledge, or to enforce a temporary restraint, as to train up useful 
and self-supporting members of society, acting on a religious 
principle; hence, they will be best conducted by individual 
bodies, with close and rigid inspection by the State as to their 
effective working. 

" The parent has a double duty to discharge towards his 
child ; first, to supply him with the means of subsistence ; se- 
condly, to train him in the way he should go. It is, therefore, 
further assumed, that, by neglecting the second part of his 
responsibility, he ought not to be permitted to escape the first." 

The important testimonies delivered on that oc- 
casion are known to the public through the " Report 
of the Conference/' [Longman and Co.] The re- 
solutions unanimously passed by it were as follow : 

" 1. That the present condition and treatment of the perish- 
ing and dangerous classes of children and juvenile offenders 
deserve the consideration of every member of a Christian com- 
munity. 

" 2. That the means at present available for the reformation 
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of these children have been found totally inadequate to check 
the spread of juvenile delinquency, partly owing to the want of 
proper industrial, correctional, and reformatory schools, and 
partly to the want of authority iu magistrates to compel attend- 
ance at such schools. 

"3. That the adoption of a somewhat altered and extended 
course of proceeding on the part of the Committee of Privy 
Council is earnestly to be desired for those children who have 
not yet made themselves amenable to the law, but who by 
reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme poverty of their parents, 
are not admitted into the existing day schools. 

" 4. That for those children who are not attending any 
schools, and have subjected themselves to police interference 
by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringements of the law, 
legislative enactments are urgently required in order to aid or 
establish industrial feeding schools, at which the attendance 
of such children should be enforced by magistrates, and pay- 
ments made for their maintenance, in the first instance, from 
some public fund, power being given to the proper authorities 
to recover the outlay from the parents of the children. 

" 5. That legislative enactments are also required in order to 
establish correctional and reformatory schools for those children 
who have been convicted of felony or such misdemeanours as 
involve dishonesty, and to confer on magistrates power to com- 
mit juvenile offenders to such schools, instead of to prison. 

" 6. That the following gentlemen form a committee, with 
power to add to their number, to adopt such measures as they 
may think desirable in order to obtain the requisite parlia- 
mentary enactments, as well as to prepare a memorial to the 
Committee of Privy Council, and for the attainment of the 
specific objects laid down in the foregoing resolutions." 

The object of this Conference, then, embraced all 
^^ morally destitute" children, whether convicted or 
unconvicted. A superficial view of the subject 
would perhaps lead to the supposition that the 
government grants already made for educational 
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purposes are attainable by all who need tbem, and 
hence that no alteration in the existing system is 
needed to enable the unconvicted children, however 
low, to receive an equal share of aid, should there 
be found Christian Workers who would carry the 
benefits of education to them ; and it was doubtless 
the intention of the Legislature in making the grants 
that all classes of Her Majesty's subjects should 
equally share it. But the Ragged School movement 
has been organized since that time, and the regula- 
tions of the committee, well adapted to meet the 
wants of the labouring population, did not meet 
these ; *' the boon of knowledge" has not been ex- 
tended ^^to the very lowest and most destitute of 
our people." It therefore became an object of the 
Conference Committee to point out to the Committee 
of Council on Education this want, and to request 
an extension of the grant, so as to include schools of 
all kinds. The following memorial has been, with 
this view, submitted by the Conference Committee 
to the Educational Committee of the Privy Council : 

•* Your lordships' memorialists respectfully beg to represent, 
That an mcreasingly large class of schools, called the Bagged 
Schools, or Free Day Schools for the Destitute, intended for 
those children who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme 
poverty of their parents, are inadmissible to the existing School 
Establishments recognised by your lordships, do not and can- 
not receive any fau- proportion of the Parliamentary Grant for 
public education, luider the existing regulations, yet, that for 
their maintenance in an effective condition, they require it in 
a far higher degi^ee. 
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" They cannot, at present, receive such aid for the following 
reasons : 

** 1st. The neglected condition of the children requires very 
peculiar qualifications in the master, and not only would it 
be impossible for many an excellent Ragged School master to 
go through the examination required by yoiur lordships for 
certified teachers in ordinary schools, but were he able to do 
so, such capabilities would by no means test his fitness for his 
peculiar duties, while other qualifications of a very different 
kind are indispensable. The masters, therefore, are not aided. 

" 2nd. The arrangements respecting pupil teachers and 
stipendiary monitors are inapplicable in Ragged Schools. 
Such arrangements are devised for the purpose of training 
teachers. It cannot be your lordships' desire to train teachers 
for the next generation from the most degraded children of 
this ; and were it so desired to form teachers fi^om this class of 
society, the want of early training, no less than the character of 
the instruction given in Ragged Schools, would render the 
children trained in them unable to pass the examination which 
is required. 

" 3rd. The industrial training given in Ragged Schools, 
which is a most important part of their system, tends to form 
habits of industry rather than to teach a trade, and though its 
results have been found to be very beneficial, yet the fluctuat- 
ing nature of such schools prevents that progress which your 
lordships' regulations require in the case of ordinary schools. 

" 4th. The buildings for such schools are necessarily in poor 
parts of towns, and however well adapted they may be for the 
piu^iose, they will seldom be such as would receive a grant 
from the Committee of Council under the existing regulations. 

*• 5th. The schools themselves must necessarily be in such 
an educational condition, that they would hardly be considered 
entitled to receive grants of books and apparatus under your 
lordships' present regulations. Ragged Schools, or Free Day 
Schools, are therefore at present virtually excluded from aid. 
They perform, however, a very important work, by acting on 
a class as yet uninfluenced by religious or general education. 
But such schools, to be of use, must be eflficiently conducted. 
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To be so, a much larger amount of support is required, than 
sufl&ces for the maintenance of ordinary Day Schools, inasmuch 
as no pence are paid by the children, and a larger staff of 
teachers, many of them industrial, is required. 

" The most strenuous efforts on the part of benevolent per- 
sons have hitherto failed to raise an adequate income for such 
schools, or to carry them on as they would desire. 

" Your memoriaUsts would therefore respectfully, but ear- 
nestly, pray, 

" 1st. That masters who give satisfactory proof that they are 
fitted to carry out the objects of Ragged Schools, be aided by a 
grant from your lordships. 

" 2nd. That monitors articled for two or three years, and un- 
dergoing an examination calculated to test their fitness for 
assisting in these schools, should receive, as in ordinary schools, 
a reasonable payment for their services, and that a greater 
number of them should be allowed. 

" 3rd. That your lordships' conditions in respect of build- 
ings, industrial training, and apparatus should be so modified 
as to meet the circumstances of such schools." 

The prayer of this Memorial is in full accordance 
with the suggestions repeatedly made to the Privy 
Council by the late Joseph Fletcher, Esq., in his 
reports, and especially in the last ; they were sug- 
gestions founded on a close study of the relative 
positions of different classes of schools, and the 
means by which their varied requirements might be 
met. Should the prayer be granted, a means will 
be afforded of bringing to bear on the " perishing 
classes " of children a far higher kind of education 
than has been yet generally attempted in our Ragged 
Schools, while the inspection which forms so im- 
portant a part of the government aid, will in no way 
interfere with what is so jealously guarded by the 
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Ragged School Teacher, religious instruction, that 
being left as it is at present in Dissenting Schools, 
to the management of the Committee of each School. 
It is to be hoped that the managers of these Free 
Day Schools, feeling their need of more certain and 
effective help than they at present receive, wiU sup- 
port this memorial by their own petitions. 

But, were Free Day Schools extensively established 
in all large towns, we have seen, from the experience 
of the United States, that their mere existence would 
not meet the evil; we know from our own, that 
a large amount of persevering Christian effort is 
needed, to make such schools really supply the 
existing want. Let us suppose this efltort made, and 
sustained by the untiring zeal of the master and of 
voluntary teachers, will they effect the end pro- 
posed, and to what extent? They alone do not; 
this was shown in the preceding volume, and further 
demonstrated by experienced speakers at the Bir- 
mingham Conference. They do, indeed, supply a 
great want to a portion of our population which 
would otherwise have been untouched by any edu- 
cational instrumentalities, and thus confer a great 
benefit on the neighbourhood. Yet scarcely less good 
is done by their revealing wants which they cannot 
supply, by disclosing a class which they cannot 
reach. The following statement, made by a teacher 
in that Bristol Ragged School, which formed the 
subject of several of Mr. Fletcher's reports, will 
illustrate this : 

Q 
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** An experienced visitor from a distance, who one day came 
to our school, remarked, * you have done much good hy show- 
ing what you cannot do.' The remark encouraged me, for it 
proved thai^'the speaker understood our difficulties, and saw the 
need of a more eftective remedy than we could apply. Here 
are some of the cases which show what we have not been able 
to do, and what we cannot do by any exertion we can make. Of 
the very first scholars whom I remember in our school at its 
commencement six years ago, almost all have been since in 
prison, one has been transported; the instruction given them 
during a few hours in the day could not counteract the hourly 
influences to evil imder which they had been brought up. 
They had all bad mothers, and I have never kfiown children 
grow up in virtuous habits when the mother was bad. Our 
efforts with six of these boys particularly have been unceasing, 
but we have found it impossible ever to induce them to attend 
school regularly, nor could we produce any sensible effect on 
one of them, imtil they were removed from their parents. We 
have not been able to arrest the progress of crime in the family 
of the C — s ; the father kept a little shop near the school, and 
boasted of his connections and of the good society in which he 
was received ; the children had had a tolerable education, and 
should have been above the Ragged School, but their deport- 
ment and moral tone were below even that of our children ; 
the father's dissolute habits prepared the children for vice ; the 
second son gloried in being spoken of in the newspapers as the 
bead of the gang of juvenile thieves in the neighbourhood ; 
his younger brother followed his example, and the school, which 
could produce no restraining effect upon them, was greatly 
benefited as they were severally taken up, or left the city. Nor 
were we able to exercise a sufficient restraint over Z. and V., 
both clever, spirited, and energetic boys, to keep them aloof from 
the tempters that assailed them at every turn ; they both were 
in prison more than once; when in the school and under our 
influence they manifested good qualities which induced us to 
make an effort to remove them from the town, to a distance, 
where they showed readiness to work and gained a good cha- 
racter. With their yoimger brothers we are beginning earlier, 
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and have every hope that they may turn out well. Nor have 
we been able to effect any real reformation on many other boys, 
occasional attendants, who might have grown up honest men 
under different circumstances, but whom we have had the pain 
of seeing one after another joining the ranks of the notoriously 
hardened young thieves. Many in our neighbourhood who are 
now transported, would not come within the school ; one of these, 
now by a commutation of sentence at the Philanthropic Farm 
School, the master distinctly remembers as a boy who, by his 
derisive taunts, used to keep away younger ones, and who often 
disturbed the school by his yells and abuse ; nor would three 
brothers who were sentenced at the last assizes, — their mother 
is known to be a receiver of stolen goods ; — poor A. we could 
at last exercise no control over, and were thankful, for the sake 
of the school, when he was thrown into gaol. If the school has 
not been able to check effectually those who were falling rapidly 
into the criminal class, equally little has it been able to do in 
drawing away the mendicants from their tra(Je. We fed the four 
young L — s for six months in winter, as their father was ill, 
and hoped to make them so attached to the school that they 
would continue to attend, — ^in the summer they all left ; I have 
continually seen them since in the streets begging with their 
mother or alone, and no persuasions can induce them to 
attend. The same has been often the case with Irish children ; 
though pleading cold and starvation they will not yield their 
liberty even with the offer of warmth and food, they prefer their 
begging life in the streets. We have been equally unsuccess- 
ful in the case of parents who are utterly regardless of their 
children's welfare ; in one week the Master lost twelve children 
from one very bad street ; he called on the parents, and the 
only answer he could get was that the children did not care 
about coming to school ; so they were left in the streets to hear 
and see every possible kind of wickedness. Many are the 
families whom we can thus mark growing up from infancy, 
trained to nothing but vice ; though the means of instruction 
are within their reach, they will not avail themselves of them. 
Such a family is that of the K — s ; there are two older girls, bold 
and bad, who have never come within the school, and six fine 

Q 2 
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, j boys varying from five to twelve years of age ; they are children 

of whom any parent might be proud, if only they were trained ; 

; but they make the streets their nursery as soon as they can run, 

and after a time accompany the older ones on match- selling 

j ? expeditions. They are growing up ignorant little barbarians 

: for whom we can do nothing." 

Numerous cases similar to these last were recorded 
in ^^ Reformatory Schools," Chap. iv. ; where Chris- 
tian effort has done its utmost, and has failed to 
influence, the alternative is, either that the children 
shall grow up to ignorance and vice, society tacitly- 
consenting, since it sees and does not interfere ; — or 
that a vigilant police surveillance of the street shall, 
under magisterial authority, compel attendance at 
an Industrial Feeding School, on all such children 
as infest the streets, thus necessarily growing up to 
be injurious to society. In such cases the expense 
of their food should be borne by the parents where 
practicable, in others by the parish; the Educa- 
tional Grant aiding in the expenses of instruction, 
as proposed in the Ragged Schools. How com- 
pletely such a plan answers the end proposed of 
checking mendicancy and petty pilfering, and secur- 
ing the elements of religious and moral education to 
the most low and degraded, has been fully proved 
at Aberdeen, where it has also been shown how little 
alteration is required in the law to make such a pro- 
ceeding, instead of being an exception, the ordinary 
duty of magisterial bodies. This branch of our 
subject, where we have to deal with children wlio 
are not absolutely criminal in the eye of the law. 
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involves perhaps greater legal difficulties than the 
treatment of those who are already in the hands of 
the State, from being acknowledged as Juvenile 
Delinquents. We have seen that our Transatlantic 
neighbours approach it fearlessly, and that their 
experience has hitherto been satisfactory. 

The Committee of the Conference has, however, 
been relieved from the necessity of taking any steps 
to bring before the government the condition and 
treatment of these ^^ perishing and dangerous" 
classes of children, by the appointment, near the 
close of the last session, of a Committee of In- 
quiry into the Condition of " Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles." This Committee is resuming its sittings 
with an evident earnesfeness of purpose, which gives 
rise to the hope that the subject will ere long be 
brought directly before the legislature. 

In the mean time let us briefly consider some of 
the difficulties which are felt by many to stand in 
the way of the adoption of plans which otherwise 
are acknowledged to be good. Our Continental 
neighbours and our brethren in the United States 
have yielded the initiative to individuals who have 
listened only to the voice of benevolence, and what 
they conceived to be the dictates of common sense, 
without considering the objections that might be 
raised by political economists; the respective go- 
vernments saw that their labours were wise and 
good, therefore they aided and supported them. 
But in our own country it appears necessary first to 
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weigh well all imaginable objections, and to secure 
the fayourable attention of the government, before 
the effort is extensively tried. We fear not, however, 
to meet all difficulties boldly, certain that they can- 
not really stand in the way of what is just and true. 

The objections usually alleged to the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents here advocated, are of two 
kinds, moral and political. We shall consider 
them separately. 

The first and most prevalent is that by our efforts 
for the reformation of delinquent children, we are 
acting unjustly towards honest persons, who would 
gladly receive the same benefits for their offspring, 
and who deserve it more. Now, we believe that it 
is scarcely possible to fall into a more dangerous 
error, or one more glaringly opposed to the dictates 
of common sense, as well as to the plainest facts, 
than the supposition that by judicious efforts to 
reform the children who are growing up in uncon- 
trolled viciousness, and to train them so that they 
may become useful members of society, we are acting 
unjustly towards respectable parents, who require 
not our help to train their ofl&pring, because they 
can do it far more effectively themselves. If, indeed, 
we perceive that the independent and self-support- 
ing poor do need also some of that Christian kind- 
ness which we are showing to these more destitute 
ones, let us give it ; let us bestow ungrudgingly on 
them some of that superior knowledge of which 
circumstances have made us possessors. And such 
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efforts are made in behalf of the respectable labour- 
ing portion of society, as is testified in every large 
town by our Mechanics' Institutions, our Athenaeums, 
our Mechanics' Reading-rooms, in the originating 
and support of which the highest minds lend their 
willing aid ; by our public schools, established and 
conducted by voluntary Christian effort, aided by 
the Government, where, for a few weekly pence, 
children often receive an education superior to that 
for which elsewhere as many shillings are paid. 
What is actually done for the labouring classes is 
generally overlooked, when the complaint is made 
that we are injuring them by helping to raise from 
their degradation those beneath them. But, with- 
out regard to this, we would fearlessly assert that 
we are conferring a great and direct benefit on the 
labouring classes by every well-directed effort to 
reclaim the children of the perishing and dangerous 
ones; and further, that so far from placing such 
children, as it is said, in a better position than those 
of the respectable and well-conducted parents, we 
cannot do so even were it our desire. 

With respect to the first of these positions, we 
would ask whether it is not an equal injustice to 
decent labouring persons who are striving in sick- 
ness to pay for medical aid, and tenderly to nurse 
the sick members of the family, to provide for others 
who in time of need have not these advantages, far 
superior and gratuitous medical aid in the infirmary, 
with attendance and diet beyond the reach of the 
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poor man ? Is it just to the respectable labourer 
who preserves his health by a strict observance of 
God's laws, to afford to one broken down by diseases 
which are the direct effect of his disregard of them, 
indulgences which are far beyond his reach ^ "Was 
it right when the cholera was raging, to bestow 
blankets, food, and all maimer of sanitary appliances, 
on the squalid, degraded inhabitants of low districts, 
that they might thus be defended from that infec- 
tious disease, which, if once it gained ground 
among them, would spread its ravages among the 
decent poor in their immediate neighourhood, and 
reach at length the more favoured portion of society ? 
In such cases who would hesitate ? none would 
dare to say that man should be more just than his 
Maker, who ^^maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, who sendeth His rain on the just 
and on the unjust;" especially when the Saviour 
has laid the same law upon us, by his command, 
^^ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect." We must strive to re- 
move evil wherever we find it, by the best means 
that lie in our power, otherwise, we become partici- 
pators in it, for ^^ whoso knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin." If this reasoning be 
correct with respect to physical evil, still more so 
is it with respect to that which is moral and spiri- 
tual. This is forcibly shown by Dr. Channing.* 

^ Vide Sermon on the " Obligation of a City to watch over 
the Moral Health of its Members." 
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" How little may it profit you, my friends/' he 
says, " that you labour at home, if in the next street 
amidst haunts of vice, the incendiary, the thief, the 
ruffian, is learning his lesson, or preparing his in- 
struments of destruction ? How little may it profit 
you, that you are striving to educate your children, 
if around you the children of others are neglected, 
are contaminated with evil principles or impure 
passions ? Where is it that our sons often receive the 
most powerful impulses? In the street, at school, 
from associates. Their ruin may be sealed by a 
young woman brought up in the haunts of vice. 
Their first oaths may be echoes of profaneness which 
they hear from the sons of the abandoned. What 
is the great obstruction to our efforts for educating 
our children? It is the corruption around us. 
That corruption steals into our homes, and neutra- 
lizes the influences of home. We hope to keep our 
little circle pure amidst general impurity. This is 
like striving to keep our particular houses healthy, 
when infection is raging around us. If an accumu- 
lation of filth in our neighbourhood were sending 
forth foul stench and pestilential vapours on every 
side, we should not plead as a reason for letting it 
remain, that we were striving to prevent a like ac- 
cumulation within our own doors. Disease would 
not less certainly invade us, because the source of 
it was not prepared by ourselves. The infection of 
moral evil is as perilous as that of the plague. If 
any member of the social body suffers^ all must 

Q 3 
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Buffer with it. This is God^s ordinationy and Sis 
merciful ordination. It is thus that He summons us 
to watch over our brother for His goodJ^ 

This is a universal principle directly bearing on 
the question at issue. It would be easy to show in 
detail the application of it to the particular circum- 
stances of the classes we are considering^ but must 
limit ourselves to the effects on schools. The follow- 
ing is the testimony of a master of an Infant School 
in one of the worst localities in Bristol, to the effect 
produced on his own school' by the establishment of 
two Ragged Schools, and a Free School for the 
children of the Irish poor, in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

•' One effect," he says, ** of these schools, has been, combined 
with some temporary causes, to produce a small decrease of 
about ten per cent, in the average attendance for the past year ; 
this has not been so much by children leaving the Infant 
School to go to these schools, as by preventing the influx of 
particular classes at particular times. Formerly, a consider- 
able niunber of the children of the Irish migratory class, whose 
parents were engaged in selling fruit, &c., attended my Infant 
School dining the summer months, the attendance of each child, 
however^ not averaging more than three weeks. Besides this 
there was a fluctuating and irregular mass of the children of 
improvident parents, whose earnings gave them fidl ability to 
pay for their children's education, but who would not sacrifice 
the indulgence of their appetites for the benefit of their off- 
spring, in order to keep them at all regular or decent. The 
effect of the establishment of the Ragged Schools on my own, has 
been, by preventing to a considerable extent the influx of the 
above classes, to reduce considerably the attendance during the 
summer months, but at the same time to render the general 
attendance far more steady and regular ; the range of numbers 
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a few years since was from about 60 in the winter to 180 in 
the summer, whereas the range during the present year has 
been from about 90 in winter to 145 in summer. / need not 
state tJiat the efficiency of the school has advanced in the same 
proportion" 

Here we see tliat while the educatioii of nearly 
200 children in neighbouring Ragged Schools has 
removed contaminating influences from the children 
of the respectable poor who attend the Infant School, 
it also renders their education of a superior cha- 
racter, and extends it to a larger number. The 
experienced master of a British School in another 
equally bad locality in the same city, expresses his 
conviction, that ^^the establishment of a Feeding 
Industrial School for older children, with compul- 
sory attendance, would prove highly beneficial to 
his own school. With respect to numbers, the very 
few that might be withdrawn from his by the desire 
of a gratuitous education, would be more than com- 
pensated by the numbers who are now kept away 
by their parents, from the fear of the contamination 
they would be exposed to in their approach to the 
school, while an increased educational stimulus woidd 
be given to the class attending his school, by the 
upward pressure of that below." 

The assertion is made, in the second place, 
that the children who have had a vicious home and 
passed a neglected childhood, cannot be placed, by 
any benevolent efforts in their behalf, in a position 
equally desirable with that of children who have 
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been carefully reared in a virtuous home, and that 
the parents of such as are thus aided, are not raised, 
and cannot be raised into a better position than the 
Jt virtuous and striving. 

Who that reads Burns's exquisite picture of a 
Cottar's Saturday Night, will say that such holy and 
happy influences can ever exist in a Reformatory 
School, — ^that any work of man can equal the work 
of God's own hands ? Who that watches a little boy 
proudly attempting to handle a spade at his father's 
side, or sees him gradually trained to exercise his 
father's craft by working daily with him, and learn- 
ing what no mere hireUng could teach, will think 
that such instruction could be supplied by the best 
industrial training in a school? Who would not 
choose to engage in domestic service a girl brought 
up by a careful mother to understand household 
duties, rather than one reared in the most excellent 
charity school ? What master would not choose as 
an apprentice a boy who has early imbibed good 
principles from the precepts and example of his 
parents, rather than one who has afterwards only 
had them implanted by kind instructors ? What poor 
mother, striving by great self-denial and eflTort to 
send her children neat and clean to school, carrying 
regularly to the master their weekly pence, does not 
feel that she is in a far higher position than her 
careless neighbour who sends hers dirty and ragged 
to a Free Day School ? It is impossible for us by 
any human effort to subvert the law of Providence, 
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that a8 a man soweth, so he must reap, that evil 
must follow disobedience to God's commands; all 
that we can do is to endeavour to avert suffering 
from innocent heads. 

Two illustrations from the records of a visitor of 
the poor may add to the weight of argument. 

'* Yesterday, Mrs. C. called on me to tell me of the depar- 
ture of her eldest son for Australia. Her maternal feelings 
quite overpowered her when she told me how she had walked 
down to the mouth of the river to watch him on the deck to 
the very last, and how lonely the house seemed without him ; 
how he entreated that his brother and sister would join him as 
soon as he was settled, for he cared for no one but his own 
dear family ; and how she and her husband must then go with 
them, for how could she live without her children, who were 
all in the world to her ; and then what advice he gave to his 
sister to be sure to gain as much knowledge as possible in 
every way, for when she had finished her term, and he was 
fixed, she might come over and make a first-rate schoolmistress. 
Then she said, with a quiet pride in which I greatly sympathized, 
that they had raised £30 among them, that he might have 
a very complete outfit, that she had made all his shirts herself, 
and that he had quite a pile of books. They had indeed been 
obliged to stint themselves, but they did not mind that ; his 
brother had first proposed the plan, and borrowed ^10, which 
he was paying back at 5». a week out of his earnings of 14^. a 
week; his sister gave up her year's wages as pupil teacher; she 
and her husband did not care what they deprived themselves 
of to make up the rest. And for whom was this amount of 
loving sacrifice made ? For one who had been a returning 
prodigal; who some years before had agonized his parents' 
hearts by falling into bud company and absconding from his 
employers, defrauding them of ^5 ; for above a year he was 
not heard of; the mother was inconsolable at the loss of her 
first-bom, the father was bowed down by shame at the dis- 
honour cast upon him. The youth returned weakened with a 
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dangerous illness, and for a long time was a burden on his 
parents, who, besides, were paying back the money he had 
taken ; but the lost was found, that was enough for them ; for 
many years he had shown his repentance by his conduct, and 
his mother was sure he would do well, for his principles were 
good ; she had watched him, and observed that he was strictly 
honest. Mrs. C. is a fresh happy looking woman, always 
neatly though plainly dressed, such a wife as any labouring 
man might be proud of, and her husband knows it well. When 
I first knew them, some fifteen years ago, they were living in a 
single room in the midst of the very worst part of * * * * ; 
Mr. C.'s earnings were only 12«. a week, and his wife gained 
enough besides to pay for the education of her children in a 
good Infant School in the neighbourhood ; she could not earn 
more, for her own family provided her with abundance of occu- 
pation. They never pawned, drank, or got into debt» the chil- 
dren were always neat and clean, the husband loved his home. 
The parents had had but little education, but desired more 
for their children, and one after another their good con- 
duct obtained their admission into charity schools where they 
had a superior education. This is the only assistance they 
have ever received. They cannot now be called poor, for they 
have all that they really want, and they are among those whom 
I truly respect." 

Now in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
former residence of this family are others who with 
the power of earning higher wages are always in 
the depths of poverty ; far from paying for their 
children at school, it is with difiiculty that they can 
be induced to send them occasionally to a Free 
School. Children of fine powers and naturally good 
dispositions fall into crime, and summary punish- 
ment is inflicted on them by the law ; this has no 
effect in reforming them, and there is no truly pa- 
rental home for the wanderers ; a Christian hand is 
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held out if possible to save them, by giving them 
some moral training, and bringing them under some 
healing influences ; they are then removed to a 
distant land to begin a new life, but with principles 
as yet half-formed and untried, and though the ties 
of family affection are still strong, they are not such 
as to be a stimulus to a virtuous course. Who will 
say that such youths begin life with advantages at 
all to be compared to those enjoyed by the former ? 
Who will say that the Christian hand should not 
have been stretched out to rescue such youths as 
brands from the burning? Who can believe that 
injustice is done to those who are in the rich enjoy- 
ment of true blessings, and who are respected in 
their independence ? Certainly not the honest poor 
themselves ; not those who by such Christian efforts 
are relieved by a heavy tax from a noxious plague ! 

In the same neighbourhood, in the midst of the 
very worst part of Bristol, lives another family, which 
affords an illustration of the same truth. 

•' Mrs. P." says a visitor, " is a widow whom I have known 
for many years, her sons strikingly prove how completely good 
home influences, particularly the love and watchfulness of a 
mother, and the early instilling of good principles, are a safe- 
guard agHinst temptation and surrounding evil. Though these 
children had to pass through one of the worst streets in the 
city to go to school, they never made acquaintance with any of 
the bad boys who were even their next-door neighbours, Mrs. 
P. had unfortunately a drunken husband, and was obliged to 
depend mainly on her own labours to pay for her children's 
education, but she thankfully toiled at extra work to pay for 
them at a good Infant School, and as they grew older their 
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conduct obtained them admission into a Charity School, wher< 
they had very superior instruction. When her husbsuad died 
she had five children depending on her, the two older one* 
earning but very small wages, but she struggled on withoul 
parochial aid, always providing them with decent clothes, 
though their fare was very hard. She gives her sons a com- 
fortable and happy home, and they repay her by their dutifbJ 
affection, bringing her willingly all their earnings, growing up 
respected by all, and loving their home. She is proud of her 
children, aud well she may be. At the end of a, dirty narrow 
passage near her house, in a low, unhealthy room, which has 
no opening to the outer air, live Mr. and Mrs. R., they are in- 
offensive persons of decent character. Mr. R. has worked many 
years for the same master ; but they have never exercised any 
control over their children, who have grown up in the streets, 
and have not gone to school because they would not. HhQ 
eldest of the three sons was twice in prison for violent conduct 
to his parents, and then enlisted as a soldier ; the second, (V. 
already mentioned), though a boy of fine natiural powers, has 
been several times in the hands of justice, though he did not 
manifest any dishonesty of disposition when under good in- 
fluences, and treated with confidence ; he has been removed to 
a Refoi-matory School at a distance, by the efforts of Mends ; 
the youngest, T. who^had resisted all attempts to induce him 
to come to school, and had already become acquainted with the 
police station, is placed in a Reformatory School near Bristol. 
The mother is truly grateful for the efforts made to remedy the 
want of early training in her children." 

It is evident from this narrative that the sons 
of the last-mentioned parents cost the city much in 
the damage done and in the expense of their punish- 
ment, and that great eflfort and expenditure is beins 
now bestowed on them; — ^but are these parents 
better off than the poor widow who has her som 
around her, happy and respectable? or will the R 
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ever take the same position in society as the P — s ? 
Will the poor widow feel aggrieved by the pains 
that are taken with her neighbour's sons, or will 
she not rather rejoice that they are removed from 
being an annoyance to hers ? And will she not 
thankfully feel that her children, preserving their 
independence, have had aids and advantages that 
could not have been bestowed on the others ? 

We are, then, conferring a benefit on the indus- 
trious poor by all judicious attempts to reform the 
degraded and vicious, who can never by our utmost 
eflforts be raised to an equally advantageous position 
with them. 

The next objection will require briefer considera- 
tion, as it has already been adverted to ^ in ^^ Re- 
formatory Schools ;" it is, that the proposed plan is 
a " premium on crime." This premium is supposed 
to be to the parent for leaving his child to become 
a criminal, to the child for becoming so ; such pre- 
mium existing, it is argued, the dread of the conse- 
quences of crime would be removed from the juvenile 
portion of society. 

To hold out in any way a " premium on crime *' 
is unquestionably a very serious evil. We would, 
however, briefly answer, that the present system does 
this to a very great degree, and that the proposed 
one would not. At present the parent is relieved 
from the maintenance of his child for a few months, 
and has him shortly returned to him in a better 
physical condition ; his legal rights over him are 
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untouched. ^^ We would ask those," says the writer 
( in the Edinburgh Review already quoted, ^^ who are 

, j so vividly impressed with the notion that a reforma- 

!( tory system of correction will present so dangerous 

a premium on parental neglect, to consider what 
a direct premium, not only on the neglect, but on 
the depravation of the boy, the present merely penal 
system of correction oflFers. This is too little thought 
of. But let our readers remember that vicious pa- 
rents have now only to leave their child uncared for 
and exposed to vile associates, to at once have hiTn 
maintained for half of his boyhood at the public cost 
in prison ; while during the intervals of his impri- 
sonments they can have him with them at home, 
and can profit by the produce of his thefts, and be 
partially maintained by the plunder which, during 
his months of liberty he is free to gather from the 
shops or pockets of their neighbours. Let it be 
considered also, that such parents have no horror 
of what our philanthropic writers call ' the prison 
brand.' To have been in Newgate or Tothill Fields 
is, in their eyes, no disgrace ; and they have the 
consolation to fall back upon, that the boy will be 
educated and provided for by the Government at 
Parkhurst at last. Surely the penal school, and its 
entire separation of the boy for years, at an earlier 
and more hopeful stage, can offer no greater bribe 
than this." 

The substitution for a short confinement in Gaol 
of a long detention in a Reformatory School, and a 
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compulsory separation of the child from his parent, 
especially if he be removed to a distance, would be 
regarded as a severe punishment by both. That it 
would be so, is asserted by Sergeant Adams in his 
evidence befor the Lords' Committee. " The entire 
separation of the child from the parent," he says, 
" seems to be viewed with dread even by the most 
worthless parent. Whilst I have had constant ap- 
plications from parents to get their children into the 
Philanthropic, the Refuge, and other charities in 
England, I never found, whilst the Children's 
Friend Society was in existence, by which children 
were sent out as apprentices or hired servants to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other places abroad, I never 
received one application from any parent to have his 
child sent to that charity ; but, on the contrary, I have 
had several applications from parents to beg that 
their children might not be sent there." Though 
the separation may not be, as in this case, by the 
removal of the child from the kingdom, yet the 
feeling would be nearly the same, if the child were 
completely and compulsorily taken from the parents. 
In the American " Reform Schools," it appears to 
be regarded as a sufficient punishment to parents 
for their culpable neglect, to withdraw from them 
aU legal right over an offending child during his 
minority ; we have seen that in the Boston ^^ Farm 
School," to which children are voluntarily con- 
signed by their natural guardians, this right is 
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•\ preserved' to such as pay a stipulated sum towards 

% their maintenance. 

I If, then, the parent both loses his right over his 

I child, is separate from him, and is still obliged to 

contribute towards his maintenance, or to suffer for 

r 

non-payment, he surely receives no reward for the 
injury he has done to society. 

But is it a great premium to a child for his mis- 
doings to be sent to such a school ? Those who be- 
lieve that it will be so regarded by him, show they 
' know but little of the nature of children generally, 

and of that of these children in particular. 

'' I think," says Mr. M. D. Hill before the Lords' 
Committee, " the mere confinement and restraint of 
personal liberty would be of itself a punishment, 
and have a deterring effect upon children of idle and 
vagrant habits. The experience of all ages and 
countries shows that a vagrant habit once established, 
is a very high pleasure to the individual, one that 
he would not forego. As, for instance, when Indians 
are brought to towns, and treated with great kind- 
ness, clothed and fed, and put into habitations, yet in 
the end they generally strip off their clothes, and 
run back to the woods." This we find completely 
borne out by experience, for, to leave out of account 
the case of Parkhurst, where in spite of abundance 
of physical comforts efforts to escape are so common, 
the great difficulty experienced by all who conduct 
such schools, is to keep the children there, espe- 
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cially at first while their wild habits have still a 
hold upon them. A regular supply of food and 
clothing are nothing to a boy in comparison with 
his beloved liberty, with the free gratification of his 
desires. 

*' The cases in which the young refuse to make use of an asylum 
when it is offered to them during imprisonment, are so nume- 
rous that the conclusion is forced on the mind, that it is useless 
to expect that Eeformatory Schools, filled hy volunteers, can 
ever be fully available. We have looked into the books of 
a London prison, in order to see how the case stood in this 
respect; and we find that in the course of 1851, 28 juvenile 
offenders, out of a total number of 80, refused the offer of an 
asylum on their own account, while the parents of one other 
refused their consent, and 13 others availed themselves of the 

refuge It is quite easy to understand why 

parents often refuse to allow a child to go to an asylum. It is 
quite as easy to imderstand why the boys themselves are im- 
willing to go. Confinement in an asylum appears to them as 
a pimishment."* 

If even while suflTering the consequences of trans- 
gressions, the young offender, careless about the 
future and not comprehending it, has so small a 
desire to place himself in a position in which he 
may change his past evil mode of life, how little will 
one at liberty wish to resign his vicious indulgences, 
and to submit to regular training ? The benefits to 
be derived from it are not understood by him, he 
has never experienced them, — ^he has no pleasure in 
cleanliness, order and regularity, he is debarred from 
innumerable gratifications which, to him, are of the 

* English Review, July 1852. Art. "Juvenile Offenders." 
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highest value. " I called to persuade Margaret 
D./' says the Master of a Ragged School, ^^ to re- 
turn to the Asylum provided for her. She had been 
i i| in prison three times ; on the last occasion her 

[;, father was there too; her mother is a notorious 

• drunkard, her home is squalid to the lowest degree, 

nothing but vice and misery is before her ; — ^the 
home which had been found for her afforded her 
every comfort, she made no complaint of it, but she 
had run away from it, and would not go back. But 
I when I paid this visit early on Saturday morning, I^ 

did not wonder at her reluctance. In the midst of 
the utmost dirt and confusion she was seated per- 
fectly at her ease by a blazing fire in the midst of 
her family ; the table was laden with abundance qf 
food, not forgetting strong tea and herrings ; such 
luxuries were not to be found at the Asylum, and 
she preferred to its restraint her liberty, and an oc- 
casional feast like this. It was not until I made the 
father sensible of the responsibility which rested on 
him, which he exerted by violently saying to her, 
^ Then you shall go,' that she yielded to what she 
now felt was a necessity." 

"But of all the evils attendant on crime," (we again quote 
the English Review j) " the boy thief knows next to nothing ; 
his calling, — for to a London pickpocket picking pockets is as a 
calling, — ^has its own peculiar inducements. The risks insepar- 
able from it sweeten it not a little to him. It is- a vast mistake 
to regard such a boy as one whose daily work is unmixed misery. 
It is by no means so. He takes considerable pleasure in it. He is 
not excited only by the hope of the shilUng or eighteen pence 
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which he may get for the handkerchief worth five or seven 
shillings, or by the idea of a successful inroad on the pocket of 
some unprotected female ; the very pursuit of his game affords 
him no small excitement. The dodging a visible policeman 
roimd the comer of a street; the detecting a well-nigh in- 
visible detective by dint of his own acuteness ; the leading these 
gentry a long and well-ordered chase ; the exercising his call- 
ing in the self-governing city of London, and then being off 
into Middlesex when he sees an eye upon him ; the initiating 
into the arcana of the trade one younger or less practised than 
himself; the meeting with his comrades in all kinds of dark 
alleys; the keeping a careful and judicious look-out when 
others are acting ; the ready receiving of stolen property the 
^moment it has passed from the rightful owner; — these, and 
many such dodges, do afford to the young street-thief an amount 
of real excitement ^ which keeps him at his work fully as much as 
any hope of gain, and which operates on him far more strongly 
than it does on the man. And as the work by which he lives ex- 
cites him, so also it is true that the fear of punishment is with 
him a deterring motive of much less power than it is with the man. 
The idea of loss of character molests him but slightly. If he 
has not been taught at all, or has been ill taught, it is not 
likely to trouble him. But if he has been well taught, — and 
many a London thief has, — experience has not taught him, as 
it has shown his senior, how great an evil this is. You may 
talk to him about the value of character as long as you please ; 
but generally the excitement of his work, and his liking of his 
companions will be far too strong for you ; and till he has begun 
to be sorry that he cannot get work, in order to which he must 
of course first wish to get it, he will care very little for any 
lectures that you may read him on the loss of his good name. 
The same class of remarks applies forcibly to juvenile offenders 
of the female sex. They, too, know fearfully well what is the 
excitement of a vicious life. They, too, care extremely little 
for character, grievously as they often atone for the loss of it." 

It may, thien, be safely asserted that the compulsory 
removal of a Juvenile Delinquent from liberty to 
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a Reformatory Scliool would be regarded both by 
him and by his companions as a far more serious 
punishment than a few months' imprisonment, -ivhich 

ijjl is now treated lightly by the hardened among them; 

f !^. as stated by Mr. Hill to the Lords' Committee, " a 

' child being taken away by the arm of the law, and 

' ' secluded from other children, they knowing that he 

is taken for punishment, and not seeing him again 

in his usual haunts, would have as much deterring 

effect upon them as you can expect from punish- 

, ment." 

Another objection may be more quickly disposed 
of, viz., that it would be cruel and unjust to parents 
who really are striving to keep their children from 
vice, to deprive them from the charge of them on 
the detection of an offence. 

In all cases of Juvenile Delinquency, a consider- 
able discretionary power would remain with the 
magistrate or judge, such as is in fact now exer- 
; cised. The course adopted to a considerable extent 

by the Recorder of Birmingham, in discharging 
boys on a first offence upon taking the recognizances 
of their parents or masters for their good behaviour, 
has been already referred to, and is spoken of fa- 
vourably in the Lords' Report. A similar course is 
continually followed by magistrates on the bench. 
It would not be difficult for an experienced person 
to decide whether a first detected offence is the 
indication of a long habit of vice, or whether it is 
the result of accidental temptation; whether the 
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parent is able and willing to restrain him from future 
evil, or wlietlier he is unable through vice or inca- 
pacity. But, in general, a parent truly desirous of 
the welfare of his child will be thankful to have him 
removed for a time to a care more efficient than his 
own, with a view to his reformation, and will esteem 
it no hardship to contribute to his maintenance. 
One who is not so desirous, deserves not our com- 
passion. Such scenes as the following would, under 
a different system, soon cease to disgrace our police- 
courts. In the Bristol Mercury we find that in the 
first week in June occurred the following : 

*' B. was charged with stealing a cotton handkerchief, the 
property of his stepfatlwr, the complainant. He had behaved 
in a rebellions and spendthrift manner, and took the handker- 
chief from the house. Remanded for two days. 

"J. M. charged with stealing a coat from his father. The 
mother stated that the boy had got into bad company, and had 
lately taken several things from home ; the coat was found at 
a lodging-house where the prisoner had gone to lodge the pre- 
ceding Saturday, with the coat on him. Remanded." 

Nor would a poor widow have in vain to ask 
advice from the magistrates, and to entreat their 
protection against her own boy, as in the following 
" Painful Case." [ Vide Bristol Mercury, Sept. 17, 
185^.] 

' " James R., a boy of 14 years old, was charged with stealing 
a quantity of wearing apparel from the house of his mother. 
Tlie complainant, who appeared much affected, a hard-working 
widow-woman, stated that the prisoner was her only son, she 
having, since the death of her husband, buried three of her off- 

R 
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spring. She had used all her efforts to bring him up respect- 
ably, and had got him situations as an errand boy. Latterly 
he had picked up with a bad companion, incited by whom he 
on Thiu-sday last went to her house during her absence at work, 
and carried off a suit of wearing apparel belonging to himself, 
some gowns and other property. She saw nothing of him from 
that time till Saturday evening, when he was taken into 
custody. A pawnbroker produced one of the stolen gowns, 
wliich had been pledged by the other boy, F., the * bad com- 
panion,' who was not forthcoming. The complainant stated 
that F. was a very bad boy, who had been repeatedly in the 
habit of robbing his own father, who had not properly corrected 
him. He had also induced other boys to commit thefts. 
Magistrate f * I am afraid he is a very bad boy.' Another 
charge appeared against R., for attempting to pick the pocket 
of a Mrs. L. Mrs. R. said, * Mrs. L. did not intend to appear, 
out of regard to her feelings* Mag.y * What do you wish the 
magistrates to do with him ?' Mrs. R., * I wish your worships to 
protect me; I am a poor widow-woman.* Mag., * We will remand 
him till Thursday to allow the police to catch the other boy. 
A good whipping will do him good, and I think he will have it 
tlien* The boy was remanded, but brought up the next day 
with his bad companion who had been * caught.' Both were 
discharged for the offence, the prosecutrix not pressing the 



With what idea of justice, with what fear of the 
law, will these two lads, thus publicly threatened and 
discharged, go forth to their companions ? Would 
not this poor hard-working woman have joyfully 
toiled to make a small weekly payment towards 
the support of her boy in an asylum, where he 
might be removed from the evil examples around 
him, and trained to an industrious and virtuous life 
with a wisdom which she did not possess ? Thus 
might her only son have been restored to his mother 
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and she, a widow, to lead a new life, to be her pro- 
tector and support in old age. 

It is hoped that the foregoing considerations will 
have removed, in anticipation, from the minds of 
those who have carefully perused them, a last and 
stronger objection, existing in the minds of many, 
to such Reformatory Schools as have been advo- 
cated in this volume ; — ^yet it requires here to be 
thoroughly examined, because it involves a prin- 
ciple, which, if admitted, might prove fatal to any 
extensive plan for the reformation of Juvenile De- 
linquents. 

It is argued that such establishments, designed 
for young offenders, can only be considered as an- 
other kind of gaol, a corrective as well as reforma- 
tory principle being adopted, such correction being 
regulated by the age of the criminal, his or her po- 
sition when the crime was committed, and the nature 
of the crime ; that as a crime has been committed, 
punishment must be awarded; and that the adoption 
of any other principle would strike a blow at the 
very foundation of our social economy. 

Now it is probable that many who hold this lan- 
guage differ only in words from those who would at 
once place the child who has rendered himself hurt- 
ful to society by breaking the laws of his country, in 
a position where he shall learn to obey them, and to 
be a useful member of the community. Every 
school which is truly reformatory must be corrective ; 
no crime can pass without its punishment; and a 

B S 
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severe penalty will have followed it in the minds of 
the parents, the child, and his companions^ when 
his misdoing has been followed by a train of conse- 
quences which in the outset are most repugnant to 
his natural inclinations. Yet this does not satisfy the 
minds of some who say, ^* The magistrate must not 
bear the sword in vain," forgetting that when he 
wields it in vengeance against these children he has 
borne it in vain, he has made it of none effect ; — ^who 
recollect not that he who " sinneth without law " will 
be judged very differently from those who have pos- 
sessed it ; that the Saviour has declared that *^ they 
who know not their Lord's will and do it not, shall 
be beaten with few stripes ;" and that if society can 
at any time justly demand satisfaction for offences, it 
is of those who have been taught to discern between 
good and evil, not of ignorant, uneducated children. 
It is believed by persons who hold these views, 
that a distinct retributive penalty should be at- 
tached to every detected violation of the law, 
which may be peculiarly designated a ^'punish- 
ment,*' as being irrespective of the future conduct 
of the offender. Of the effect of such " punish- 
ment " on offenders in general, we have the testi- 
mony of one whose experience qualifies him to form 
a judgment, the Rev. J. Field, Chaplain of the 
Reading Gaol. "/ should look very little to re forma' 
tion being effected by punishment, '^ he says in his 
evidence before the Lords' Committee in 1847. ^* I 
look upon the law not as ever designed to be vin- 
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dictive, but most certainly as appointing punislinient 
intended to be exemplary to a great extent. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that we have no right to inflict punish- 
ment merely for the sake of avenging wrong, or 
simply with a view to its deterring effects on others, 
without bearing in mind at the same time the re- 
formation of the criminal. It is not smarting from 
pimishment that will prevent future crimes. I be- 
lieve that the mere d/read of punishment as threatened 
by any law, either human or divine, very seldom pre- 
vents crime. Offences are restrained far more by the 
correction of a criminal ; but they are increased by 
the hardening process of ineffectual punishment 
In order to punishment being corrective, it must be 
based on sound principles, and accompanied with 
scriptural instruction, which cannot be given with- 
out some considerable space of time." 

If this is the general effect of pain arbitrarily in- 
flicted, in contradistinction to that which is the 
inevitable and natural effect of misdoing, still more 
so is it in the case of children whose reasoning 
powers and experience have been too little de- 
veloped for them to be able to understand its real 
meaning. In them we have already seen that it 
excites only a vindictive feeling and has a hardening 
effect, which is utterly inconsistent with any real 
reformation, for it puts them in a state of antagonism 
with those who would effect it. The principle of 
the reformatory system here advocated is admirably 
set forth in a paper delivered in by Mr. M. D. Hill 
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to the Lords* Committee in 1847. It forms a part 
of a ^^ Draft Report on tlie Principles of Punishment, 
presented to the Committee on Criminal JLslw ap- 
pointed by the Law Amendment Society, in Decem- 
ber, 1846." 

" By a reformatory system we mean one in which all the 
pain endured strictly arises from the means found necessary to 
eflfect a moral cure. 

" A prison (or Keformatory School) thus becomes a hospital 
for the treatment of moral diseases. 

"The prisoner may be called a patient, while the various 
officers of the prison will gradually attain the position in his 
mind of persons exercising the healing art, and he no longer 
regarded as the agents of vindictive powers. Hence they will 
cease to excite his hostility, and an alliance may he formed be- 
tween him and them, offering the most important aids towards 
his cure. 

" A steady adherence to such a system will produce a state 
of opinion withoutside the prison walls as well as within,' that 
the good of the patient is the sole aim of every part of the 
treatment to which he is subjected; and such being the im- 
pression on the pubUc mind, the apphcation of any amount 
of pain absolutely necessary to the object in view,-will not 
encounter the disapprobation of society. 

" But so long as pain is inflicted on the individual, not with 
reference to his own ultimate advantage, but on the gronnd 
that by his sufferings others will be benefited, so long there 
will be a strong, perhaps a wholesome jealousy abroad, which 
will operate to keep down the amount of pain to some supposed 
equality between the particular offence for which he is im- 
prisoned and its pimishment. 

" This appears to be the secret of the numberless illusory 
sentences which are daily awarded in our courts. 

" When, however, gaols become considered as hospitals, and 
when consequently they and all prisons connected with them 
are relieved from the degrading associations which have ever 
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connected themselves with the mere inflictors of pain, any 
amount of suffering which is felt to be essential to the reforma- 
tory process, would no more excite jealousy of the law or dis- 
like towards those who administer it, than is now felt towards 
a siu^eon, who amputates a limh, or performs any other pain- 
ful operation. 

** Nevertheless it is evident the patient will have much to 
endure. 

" Criminals arrive in prison," (and juvenile delinquents in 
Reformatory Schools,) "under the influence of habits which 
must instantly be set at nought. They must at once take leave 
of every indulgence, however intolerable inveterate use may 
have made the deprivation. No quarter is to be given to their 
prevailing vice, indolence. They are shut out from the society 
of their companions, and indeed from all except that from 
which, until the work of reformation has proceeded through 
several stages, they are not likely to derive much pleasure. 

•* As their minds become informed, they find retrospection 
upon their past courses a humiliating task. 

"They have to feel their own weakness. They find that 
even when the desire to do right has been created, their habits 
act as formidable enemies, and their failures convince them that 
the day of liberty is yet far distant. 

" That no sentient and reflective being can be placed under 
circumstances like these, without encountering great and pro- 
foxmd suffering, must be evident." 

It is evident, then, that in advocating the reforma- 
tory principle, and representing it as the only one 
which can be the basis of any system by which 
juvenile crime can be effectually checked, we do not 
obliterate the distinction between right and wrong, 
and thus endanger the whole existence of society. 
Happiness can be enjoyed solely and exclusively in 
conformity with God's holy will. Suffering must 
and ever vnU he the consequence of the violation of 
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God*8 immutable laws. Even the physical order of 
the universe cannot be infringed without appalling 
consequences ; did the world need yet to learn this 
all-pervading truth, the fearful desolating floods, 
swallowing up or sweeping away hundreds through 
the forgetfulness of the mighty powers of the ele- 
ments even in this very year, might abundantly 
prove it. The moral government of the world ex- 
hibits universally the same great truth ; though the 
wicked may seem to flourish for a season, yet, even 
in this world, the history of nations as well as of 
individuals abundantly testifies that sin and siiffer- 
ing are inseparable. And thrbughout the sacred 
Book which contains God's message to man, the 
same revelation is everywhere made, that ^^ whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." Nor 
would we, even if we could, attempt to alter this 
aUwise decree; we woidd rather strive ^^as feUow- 
workers with God," to enable the diseased heart to 
feel its own wretchedness, that so it may be healed ; 
we would put the erring child into a condition in 
which he would painfully perceive the evil of the 
things wherein he delighted ; we would submit him 
to restraints and privations most repugnant to his 
present nature, that he may be brought into the way 
in which God would have him to walk. But all 
punishment, to be salutary, and therefore to effect 
the end aimed at, must be the natural consequence 
of the sin, and administered with the same loving 
hand with which the Heavenly Father corrects His 
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erring children. While he who doeth wrong must, 
and always will, suffer for the wrong he has done, 
that suffering, to have a corrective or reformatory 
effect, must be, as in the order of Divine providence, 
the natural result of his violation of God's laws, not 
an arbitrary infliction. A vindictive element enter- 
ing in any way into chastisement for evil-doing, ex- 
cites in the mind of him who receives it, especially 
of the child, a rebellious and vindictive feeling in 
return ; he has borne the penalty of his sin, he has 
paid the debt of justice, — ^he is free,^happy only if 
he can escape it in future ; his sorrow is that of the 
world, which " worketh death." Such punishment 
defeats, then, its object; and it must do so, for it is 
contrary to the Divine law, it usurps the place of the 
Supreme, for " Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord,^^ Let, then, ^punishment be God's 
punishment ; let it be the working of His own laws, 
and let us strive to make all suffering attendant on 
violation of them, conduce to the reformation of the* 
offender, in conformity with the revealed word of 
Him who ^^ willeth not that any should perish, but 
rather that he should turn from his wickedness and 
Uve." 

Other difficulties and objections may arise to hin- 
der the work of regeneration to which we would 
devote ourselves, but let us only with true hearts set 
ourselves to it, and we shall find the means of over- 
coming them. But we must believe and feel, to give 
us perseverance in our efforts, that it is God's work, 
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and that each individual of society has -a certain 
responsibility resting on him for the performance of 
it. He has made man one great family ; He has 
closely bound together those living in one country, 
— ^in one city, — ^by the ties of mutual dependence, 
for if one member suffer, all must suffer. 

" I would that as a city," says Dr. Civftnning,* " we might un- 
derstand and feel how far we are chargeable with much of the 
crime and misery around us, of which we complain. Is it not 
an acknowledged moral truth, that we are answerable for all 
evil which we are able, but have failed to prevent? Were 
Providence to put us in possession of a remedy for a man 
dying at our feet, and should we withhold it, would not the 
guilt of his death lie at our door ? Are we not accessory to the 
destruction of the blind man, who, in our sight, approaches a 
precipice, and whom we do not warn of his danger ? On the 
same ground, much of the guilt and misery around us, must be 
imputed to ourselves. Why is it that so many children in a 
large city grow up in ignorance and vice ? Because that city 
abandons them to ruinous influences, from which it might and 
ought to rescue them. Why is beggary so often transmitted 
from parent to child? Because the public, tind because in- 
dividuals do little or nothing to break the fatal inheritance. 
Whence come many of the darkest crimes ? From despondency, 
recklessness, and a pressure of suffering which sympathy would 
have lightened. Human sympathy. Christian sympathy, were 
it to penetrate the dwellings of the ignorant, poor and suffering, 
were its voice lifted up to encourage, guide, and console, and 
its arms stretched out to sustain, what a new world would it 
call into being ! What a new city should we live in ! How 
many victims of stem justice would become the living, joyful 
witnesses of the regenerating power of a wise Christian love. 




* " On the Obligation of a City to Care for and Watch over 
the Moral Health of its Members," a sermon delivered on occa- 
sion of the death of the Eev. Dr. Tuckerman, Jan., 1841. 
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. . . Let society especially protect the exposed child. There 
is a paramount duty which iio community has yet fulfilled. If 
the child be left to grow up in utter ignorance of duty, of its 
Maker, of its relation to society, to grow up in an atniosphere 
of profaneness and intemperance, and in the practice of false- 
hood and fraud, let not the community complain of his crime. 
It has quietly looked on and seen him, year after year, arming 
himself against its order and peace ; and who is most to blame 
when he deals the guilty blow ? A moral care over the tempted 
and ignorant portion of the state is a primary duty of society." 

If, then, this is part of God's law, we need not 
ask whether there can be any insurmountable diffi- 
culty in carrying its principles into human law, for 
it is certain that sound political economy being 
founded on the natural law, i. e, on the moral and 
physical order of the universe ordained by God, can 
never be at variance with it. There is perfect unity 
and consistency in all God's laws, and on these 
political economy must be founded, or it is false. 
And indeed as a Christian nation a regard is always 
acknowledged to the laws of Him who is the only 
Ruler of the Universe. This we find explicitly set 
forth in legal documents. 

Comyn, in his ^^ Digest of the Laws of England," 
thus defines the " Original and Ground of the Com- 
mon Law." 

^' The Foundations of the Common Law are, — 
L The Law of Nature or Reason, 2. The Divine 
Law, 3. General Customs. 4. Divers Principles 
or Maxims. 5. Several Particular Customs. And 
it was called ^The Common Law, because the Code 
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of Laws collected by Edward the Confessor, out of 
the Laws before used in the several Provinces during 
the Heptarchy, was common to the whole Realm/' 
It appears, then, that the highest laws of our Kealm^ 
yield in authority to that of Nature, of Reason, of God. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that this 
moral responsibility resting on society forms a distinct 
part of the ancient laws of our realm, and is acknow- 
ledged by the spirit of our laws at the present time. 
This is well shown in an article by David Power, 
Esq., Recorder of Ipswich, in the " Law Review," 
Feb., 1852, art. "Juvenile Delinquency :" ^^ Wher- 
ever a number of persons are gathered together, so 
as to form a community, whether in a village or a 
town, it is their Christiah duty to take care that none 
of their younger members are growing up untrained, 
and therefore under circumstances to their becoming 
criminal ; and if such be their duty, the consequences 
of its breach should fall upon those who commit it 
and upon no others. . . The inhabitants of at own 
are reduced by fever and are thus taught to adopt 
sanitary measures, so as to avoid a recurrence of the 
pestilence which has been so destructive to them. 
What if one district had to bear the effects of the 
bad drainage of another ? Crime is a moral pesti- 
lence ; its causes we are beginning to understand ; 
and if each district had to bear the burden of the 
crime committed within it, the inhabitants of that 
district would be induced to take steps to prevent its 
commission. Our ancestors were wiser in their legis- 
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lation in this respect than we have been. By the old 
law of Frankpledge, the existence of which has been 
traced nearly to king Alfred's time, the freeholders 
of a tithing were sureties, or free pledges, to the 
king for the good behaviour of each other, and if any 
offence were committed in their district, they were 
bound to have the offender forthcoming ; and there- 
fore no man was suffered to abide in England forty 
days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or 
deanery. (Black. Com. vol. i., p. 114.) The law 
which still prevails by which a remedy is given 
against the hundred to the owner of property riot- 
ously destroyed by a mob, is a familiar instance of 
the same principle." 

The law of Frankpledge, as set forth in one of the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, is said to consist in 
this, " that in all the ^dlls throughout the kingdom, 
all men are bound to be in a guarantee by tens, so 
that if one of the ten offend, the other nine may 
hold him to right." (Kemble's Saxons in England, 
vol. ii., p. 250-1.) 

The ancient Common Law of England laid great 
stress on the responsibility which the inhabitants of 
a district had respecting the good order of the dis- 
trict, and subjected to a general fine under certain 
circumstances offences committed within it. The 
minute particularity with which all kinds of an- 
noyances by which one individual interferes with 
the well-being of another in the same district are 
specified, is most striking, as set forth in Comyn's 
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Digest of the Laws of England^ vol. iv., under 
the article " Leet." 

" The Leet," we there find, ^^ is so called of the 
Saxon word gelethian, convenire. And it is named 
the View of Frankpledge, because all resiants within 
the Leet were divided in decennies, viz.. Corps of 
ten families, and each of the decennie was pledge for 
the other, quod staret legi, 8fc. Whence the chief 
of the principal family was named Capitalis Plegins, 
the others, Franci Plegii ; and the court where they 
appeared, Visus Franci Plegii. The Sheriff's Leet, 
or the Tourn, (out of which all other Leets are de- 
rived,) is the most ancient court." This Leet had 
not only power to "inquire and determine of all 
felonies, except homicide," and of high misdemean- 
ours, but even, by the stat. 18 Edward II., " of 
haunters of taverns, if they have not wherewithal 
to live ; of haunters of alehouses ; of those who 
travel by night, and sleep in the day; of vagabonds 
and hazarders." It was not, then, in the days of 
our forefathers, thought an undue interference with 
the liberty of the subject, that the local court of jus- 
tice should inquire and determine respecting aU 
such persons as were leading a course of life which 
must necessarily make them a burden to the district. 
The surveillance over the personal safety and even 
comfort of each individual was carried so far, that 
the Leet was even to inquire, *^ of evesdroppers, 
who stand under walls or windows by night or by 
day, to hear tales, and carry them to make debate 
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between their neighbours ; of scolds or brawlers ;" 
and ^^ a common nuisance may be inquired of at the 
Leet." In cases where a crime had been com- 
mitted, and there was an uncertainty respecting the 
offender, " a fine may be imposed upon the whole 
town, hundred, or county." But in the awarding 
of fines, a certain discretionary power was recog- 
nised ; ^^ an amerciament must be reasonable^ other- 
wise the lord shall not have an action for it^ The 
Divine Law was also acknowledged as superseding 
that of man ; ^^ if the writ abates by the act of Gody 
and not by the default of the party, the demandant 
or plaintiff shall not be amerced." It almost neces- 
sarily follows from this, what we find to be the fact, 
that since children are ^^ by the act of God," irre- 
sponsible, they are, in general, to be exceptions, in 
the case of penalties awarded. ^^ The king or 
queen shall never be amerced; nor an infant, 
generally, for the entry shall be, — sed nihil de 
misericordid quia infans; and if an amerciament 
be entered against an infant, he shall be pardoned, 
of course^ and the entry shall be, — Ideo in raise- 
ricordidy sed pardonatur quia infans."*^ This an- 
cient law has been strangely forgotten in our day, 
for we read in the Edinburgh News' during this 
very year (1852) : 

" A strange, but absurd, case was brought before William L. 
Colquhoun, Esq., of Clachick, a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Perth, at Crieff, on the 10th inst., (ult.,) at the in- 
stance of Lord and Lady Willoughby de Eresby and Louis 
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Kennedy, their factor, as their mandatory, against two children 
of Mr. !Middlemis8, labourer, Muthill, of the respective ages of 
two and six years. The youngest child attended the learned jus- 
tice carried in his mothers arms. The charge brought against 
them was, that they had been found in the act of laying snares, 
for the piUT)ose of catching game, in an adjoining field to the 
village of Muthill." The crime was proved, at least to the sa- 
tisfaction of the magistrate, for the evil doers were fined each 
^1 6«. 10(/., including expenses, or, failing payment, thirty 
days' imprisonment ! 

Surely, we require to return to first principles, 
and to learn from our Saxon ancestors, as well as 
from our French neighbours, that a child acts with- 
out discernment of the true nature of his crime, 
and " shall be pardoned, of course, becatcse he is a 
child:' 

The following principles, then, appear to have 
been already acknowledged in the laws and social 
economy of our country, and only require a fuller 
development than now exists, to meet the condition 
and treatment of the children of the ^^ perishing and 
dangerous" classes of our community and juvenile 
delinquents. 

Firstly, That all parents are responsible for the 
maintenance and education of their children, and 
amenable to punishment when they neglect it 
through their own misconduct. 

Secondly, That where a child has no parents, or 
where, having them, such parents prove themselves 
incapable of discharging the duty devolving on them 
this duty rests upon society, — ^the child being, by 
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nature, in a condition in which he is irresponsible. 
Society cannot neglect this duty without incurring a 
heavy penalty. 

Thirdly, That where a parent, through his cul- 
pable neglect, or actual criminality, proves that he 
cannot retain the guardianship of his ,child without 
injury to society, and therefore is deprived of it, 
he is not thereby freed from the duty imposed 
by nature of maintaining his child, and must be 
compelled to do so, while losing his legal right 
over him. 

Fourthly, That when society, embodied in the 
State, assumes the guardianship of a child, for the 
reasons above assigned, viz., the non-existence of 
parents, or their incapacity, it is bound to discharge 
this duty, so as best to fulfil the end for which God 
sent him into the world, — ^namely, that he may be- 
come a useful member of society, and prepare for 
another state of existence. This principle equally 
applies to orphans, to morally destitute children, 
and to those who have been legally convicted of 
breach of the law. 

Fifthly, That the State in thus assuming, so to 
speak, a parental relation towards the child, may 
consign the care of him, as is done by natural 
parents, to those who can discharge the duty sa- 
tisfactorily, — a strict inspection being exercised 
by the State, to ascertain that this duty is well 
discharged. 
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Sixthly, That though it may be necessary, in 
default of better provision, to employ large go- 
vernment institutions for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of such children, it is important to enHst 
in these as much individual and voluntary effort 
as possible, as the best means of supplying to 
the child the parental relation ; but that every in- 
ducement should be held out to lead individuals, oi 
individual bodies, themselves to establish such in- 
stitutions, where the child may be, in a measure^ 
restored to the natural condition of a family, and 
brought under individual influence. The State 
should, however, always exercise a close inspection 
of such institutions. 

These principles have a general application to all 
the children now in our Workhouse Schools, — ^to all 
those who are vagabondizing in our streets or ill the 
country, and preparing to be highly injurious to so- 
ciety, if they have not become so, and to those already 
designated juvenile delinquents. Most instructive 
examples have been given in various existing insti- 
tutions, how valuable is the aid afforded when indi- 
vidual exertions can be brought to bear on the paro- 
chial establishments for children ; and how important 
would be the help to Christian effort, if government 
support were afforded to it in the training of the 
morally destitute. But our present inquiry more 
particularly regards convicted children ; any legis- 
lative measure especially intended for them should 
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not only be founded on the foregoing principles, 
but distinctly recognise the following, which arise 
from them : 

That the child, when by conviction of crime he 
becomes a child of the State, must still be treated as 
a child, and be dealt with by corrective training, not 
by mere punishment, as at present. 

That he should for this end be placed in a Re- 
formatory School, where he shall be submitted to 
such training and discipline as may best prepare 
him to become a useful member of society. 

And that, wherever practicable, such schools 
should be conducted by individual bodies, with 
inspection from the State. 

Such a measure will have as its object — 

1. To give power to magistrates and judges to 
sentence any young person convicted of offence 
against the laws, to detention in a Reformatory 
School for a period not less than a year, or exceed- 
ing the term of his minority, the period to be de- 
pendent on his reformation, and decided by the 
managers of the school and the government in- 
spector. A discretionary power to rest with the 
magistrates and judges to restore the child to his 
(or her) parents or guardians on the first offence, 
provided they give satisfactory security for his future 
good conduct. 

2. To give power to magistrates and judges in all 
cases as aforesaid, to charge the parents of such 
offender with a weekly contribution in aid of his 
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(or her) maintenance in the Reformatory School, 
such amount to be paid by the parish, and in all 
cases to be recoverable by the parish oflS.cers from 
the parents. 

3. To enable the Secretary of State to pay an 
annual sum from the public funds towards the ex- 
pense of such Reformatory School, and a sum to- 
wards the erection of the same; provided always 
such School be duly certified by Her Majesty's 
inspectors, as to be so conducted as to carry out a 
reformatory discipline calculated to train up useful 
members of society. 

4. To enable magistrates in all districts where 
such Schools have not been established within a 
certain specified time, or do not exist in proportion 
to the wants of the districts, to erect and establish 
such schools by aid of a local rate. 

5. To give sufficient power to the managers or 
directors of such Schools for the necessary correc- 
tional discipline of offenders committed to them, 
foE the detention of the same, and for the re- 
covering them in case of abscondiug ; such, ma- 
nagers or directors being responsible for their safe 
custody. 

6. To appoint inspectors who shall frequently 
examine the working and management of tlie School 
and its reformatory effect on the children, tlie care 
of the religious instruction being left entirely to 
the managers of the School. 

An act of pailiament, foimded on such principles 
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will, it is believed, be the means of calling into ac- 
tion a large amount of Christian effort in behalf of 
these ^^ moral orphans ;" an earnest of this is afforded 
by the fact that during the course of the present 
year, (1852,) three experimental institutions have 
been commenced, and it is known that the due 
support and success of these will lead to the esta- 
blishment of others. 

Our beloved country is surely exceeded by no 
other in the amount of wisely benevolent exertion, 
which is made both by individuals and by public 
bodies, to benefit the poorer members of our com- 
munity, to excite in them a spirit of independence, 
and at the same time to aid them by the employment 
in their behalf of knowledge which they cannot pos- 
sess. Seed sown in such fields of labour brings 
forth an abundant harvest ; the work itself is attrac- 
tive to the public eye, and captivates even the casual 
observer. In this neglected vineyard the labourers 
are few, the seed sown in stony ground, amid thorns 
and brambles, scantily springs up, and to the eye 
of man may appear little worth. But in due 
time we shall reap if we faint not. It is ours 
only to work on ungrudgingly, earnestly, and 
without fainting, leaving the result to the Lord 
of the Harvest. 

Then let each one who ^^ knows these things," 
respecting the condition and treatment of our poor 
young delinquents, earnestly endeavour to ^^ do 
them ;" let each strive to rouse others to partake 
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. in the work ; let it be said of all, they have ( 

*. t what they could, wanned and incited by ( 

Christian love, and remembering the words of ] 
who said, " Inasmuch as ye have done it i 

ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY BRBTHBEN 
HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME !" 



Bbistol, December 11, 1852. 
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The following extracts from " Principles of Human 
Physiology," by William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c., [Fourth Edition, Churchill,] have an important 
bearing on the principles of treatment to be adopted 
towards Juvenile DeKnquents, advocated in this 
volume : 

** Tlie dominant power of the will, not only over every act 
of the nervo-muscular apparatus, which is not immediately 
concerned in the maintenance of the vital functions, but over 
the com*se of purely psychical action, is probably the most 
distinctive attribute of the Human mind in its highest phase of 
development ; and it is that which gives to each individual the 
freedom of action which every one is conscious to himself that 
be is capable of exerting Now between the com- 
plete want of this controlling power of the will, and the most 
perfect possession of it, every intermediate gradation is presented 
by the several individuals which make up the human species ; 
some persons being so much accustomed, in consequence of 
the weakness of their Will, to act directly upon intellectual and 
emotional suggestions, that they can scarcely be said to be 
voluntary agents ; and others, allowing certain dominant ideas 
or habitual feelings to gain such a mastery over them as to 
exercise that determining power which the will alone ought to 
exert. This gradation may be perfectly traced in children, in 
whose education the development of the faculty of * self-control ' 
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«'. 4" ■ ■■•' ■ ' ' '/ ■'. •: ... On this power of sel 

l.r^ r. ' - i— i L'.:':- r.iji.rr d-vrlopments of intellectof 
;. T : i... -: -^ -:.=:> >T»^r..l: and we shaD hereafter se 
: - ". = rr-; .: > - r:.*:::: :!.-.i rr>cre<?ive exaltatiou ofth 
:.. r ". :. : :r-. -': : ':.. - "ri- :..:r>r iLan int€-llec*tual capacity, tend 
r ' r.:.z '':.-. ':. 1- in - .1 :-: • r--!aiion with its Creator."— (pj 

■ V.'. - :.:::-.< r. r \v &: .- Tiirrniial |>eculiarities of psj 
.\.: -1 ■:.-•.■:::: I:. *.- :'.v - "j-iv r,t' 4,n/in*tl htihits of thought 
fr A* ::.-■ v\: r:.a' -::: liti-^n- in which ever\' individual i 
l-la.^i. i::rfrr i.« a -^ r^iii -xtriii fr-ra tho-^p which afloet eacl 
•"•T"ir : V:* :•'.'. W-. -^^ J t-i i: bai"T»en that, as the developmen 
•■•f '/Vrn kii. i ■ t .^ -ra v.y f-r m-ntal ai-tion is augmented (lib 
thr ir.::r!:: n -f ii::> !^ and n-^rve- l»y its habitual exercise 
the -rronin;! ■■1* li.a: • -^t a'^i:y. and its tendency to exert an activ* 
inli:i-ii V- on ilif o-'Tir-^- . f tin 'Uffht, will j^artly depend upon th< 
d-?ro»' in v\:ii..-li rir ■'i-:i>taui;o> call it into play, especially 
dTirinvr tlir^ I'orii'd wlirn, in the natural progress of psychica 
♦^vi:'lut:«"»n. it i< tir^t taking a i>romineut ^lhare in the operation: 
of mind. Hence there is a Si-t oi aaiuired habits of thought 
wliich.no ].'<> than thf>:' dri»endent wyKxa original constitution 
det/niiine tiic cfin^«]ii'.-nfes of any particular impression upoi 
tlic ' ideati'iujil r.iri>cio;;Mio<s,' and which thus foi-m part fl 
the * chanictt-r * of each individual at any one period of hi 
oxifttcnce." — ij'. 7i)4.i 

AVe thus see that even in a child of naturally 
vicious tendencies, if such there be, a long coursi 
of good training, the subjecting him to virtous in 
fluences, and the excitement in him of healthy de 
sires, may subdue them. 

" Man has hecn said to he a ' Imndle of habits.* "Where th 
hahits hnvo hoen judiciously fonned in the first instance th 
Uindoncy is an extremely useful one, prompting us to do thi 
spontjuK^ously which miglit otlierwise require a powerful actio 
of tlio will ; hut on the other hand, if a bad set of habits haT 
gi-own up with tlie growtli of the individual, or if a single ba 
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tendency be allowed to become an habitual spring of action, 
a far stronger act of volition will be required to determine the 
conduct in opposition to them. This is especially the case 
where the habitual idea possesses an emotional character, 
and becomes the source of desires ; for the more frequently 
these are yielded to, the more powerful is the solicitation they 
exert." 

Such is peculiarly the condition of the children ot 
the ^^ perishing and dangerous classes." This may, 
in some measure, be corrected by the introduction 
into the child's mind of 

. . . " notions of right and duty, which, so far as they 
attach themselves to our actions, give them a moral and reli- 
gious character. These may act simply as ideas, whose coercive 
power depends upon the intensity with which they are brought 
before the mind ; but they obtain a much stronger influence, 
when they acquire an emotional character from the association 
of the feeling of desire, with the idea of obligation ; that is, 
when we feel a wish to do that which we are eonscioiis we ought 
to do. This association is one which it is peculiarly within 
the capability of the will to cherish and strengthen. And still 
more powerful is the operation of these combined motives, 
when a constant habit of acting upon them has been formed ; 
for the strongest desires are then immediately repressed, the 
strongest aversions cease to exercise an influence, when once 
the question is looked at in its moral aspect, and a clear per- 
ception has been attained of its right and its wrong side." — 
(p. 844.) 



" From the time when the human being first becomes con- 
scious that he has a power within himself of determining the 
succession of his mental states, from that time does he begin 
to be a free agent; and in proportion as he exerts that power 
does he emancipate himself fi'om the domination of his con- 

s 
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stitutional or automatic tendenciea. It is a principle now 
recognised by the most enlightened educators, that the de^alop- 
ment of this power of self-control ought to be the object of aU 
nursery discipline, and the process of its acquiremeiit is yery 
gradual. When an infant is excited to a fit of passion by sonw 
unpleasant sensation, its nurse attempts to restore its equani- 
mity by presenting some new object to its attention, so that 
the more recent and vivid pleasurable impression may efibce 
the sense of past imeasiness. As the infant grows into child- 
hood, the judicious parent no longer trusts to mere sensory 
impressions for the diversion of the passionate excitement, but 
calls up in its mind such ideas and feelings as it is capable of 
appreciating, and endeavoiurs to keep the attention fixed upon 
these, imtil the violence of the emotion has subsided; and 
recourse is had to the same process, whenever it is desired to 
check any tendency to action which depends upon the selfish 
propensities, appeal being always made to the highest motives 
which the child is capable of recognising, and punishment 
being only had recourse to, for the purpose of applying an 
additional set of motives when all others fail. For a time, this 
process of external suggestion may need to be continally re- 
peated, where there are strong impulses whose unworthy cha- 
racter calls for repression ; but if it be judiciously adopted, and 
consistently persevered in, a very slight suggestion serves to 
recall the superior motives to the conflict. And in farther 
space, the child comes to feel that he has himself the power of 
recalling them, and of controlling his iu*gent impulses to im- 
mediate action. The power of self-control, thus usually ac- 
quired in the first instance in regard to those impulses which 
directly determine the conduct, gradually extends itself to the 
habitual succession of tlie thoughts ; and in proportion as this 
is brought under the direction of the will, does the individual 
become capable of forming his own character, and therefore 
truly responsible for his actions. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the power of self-control may be turned to a bad, 
as well as a good accoimt ; and that the value of its results will 
entirely depend upon the direction in which it is employed. 
The thoughts may be so determinately drawn away from the 
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higher class of motdves, tiie suggestions of conscience so ha- 
bitnally disregarded, and the whole attention so completely 
fixed upon the gratification of selfish or malevolent propensities, 
that the knman nature acquires far more of the Satanic than 
of the Divine character ; the highest development of this type 
(if the term may be permitted) being displayed by those who 
use their power of self-control for the piuT^oses of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, and cover the most malignant designs under the 
veil of Mendship. Such men (whose portraiture is presented 
by our own great Dramatist in the character of lago) show us 
to what evil account the highest intellect and the most powerful 
win may be turned, when directed by the baser class of mo- 
tives ; and we cannot but feel that they are far more degraded 
in the moral scale than those, who having never learnt to 
control their animal propensities, and being unconscious of the 
very existence of a higher nature within themselves, simply 
obey the promptings of their automatic impulses, and are rather 
to be considered as ill-conditioned automata, than as vicious 
men. Of this latter class, some, from original constitution and 
early influences of the most degrading kind, seem altogether 
destitute of anything but a brutal nature ; such ought to be 
treated asirresponsble beings, and, as such, restrained by external 
coercion from doing injury to society. But this class is small 
in proportion to that of individuals who act viciously, simply 
because they have never been led to know that any other course 
is open to them, or to feel any motives that might give them 
a different impulse. With these, the object should rather be to 
awaken the higher parts of the moral natiure, * to find out the 
holy spot in every child's heart,' and to develop habits of self- 
control in the manner just described, than to subjugate by 
external restraint; and the success which has attended this 
method, in the hands of those who have judiciously applied it, is 
suflBcient evidence of its superiority; many of the most apparently 
debased natvires having been thus elevated to a grade, which^it 
seemed at first impossible they should ever attain. From the 
Satanic, or positively and wilfully evil type of Human nature, 
in which the highest powers are turned to the worst account, 
we are thus conducted through the brutal, or negatively evil 
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tyi)e, towards thit higher aspect of humanity, whicH is p» 
sented by thoae who habitually keep before tiiem the JDMn 
ideal, and who steadily endeavour to bring their wJiole natur 
into conformity with it. This is not to be eflPected by dwelling 
exclusively on any one set of the motives already referred to, as 
those which the truly religious man keeps before his mind, 
Even the idea of duty, operating alone, tends to reduce the 
individual to the subservience of a slave, rather than to induce 
in him that true mastery over himself, which consists in such 
a regulation of his emotions and propensities, that his course 
of duty becomes the spontaneous expression of his own higher 
nature ; but it is a most powerful aid in the acquirement of that 
regulation, by the fixation of the thoughts and affections on 
* things on high,' which is the best way of detaching them from 
all that is earthly and debasing. It is by the assimilation 
rather than by the subjugation of the Human will to the Divine, 
that Man is really lifted towards God; and in proportion as 
this assimilation has been eflPected, does it manifest itseK in tht 
life and conduct ; so that even the lowliest actions become hoh 
ministrations in a temple consecrated by the felt presence o 
the Divinity. Such was the life of the Saviour, towards tha 
standard it is for the Christian disciple to aspire." — (pp. 848- 
850.) 
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